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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE following Sermons were all of 

them preached in the Pariſh Church 
of St. Chad, Shrewſbury, during the au- 
thor's reſidence there: and are here col- 
lected into a volume with his permiſſion. 
The Eſſay on Miracles was firſt a ſermon 
preached at the viſitation of Mr. Archdea- 
con Vyſe, in the year 1751: which the au- 
thor being deſired to publiſh, enlarged into 
it's preſent form. That on the Nature and 
Obligation of Virtue was preached at the 
primary viſitation of Dr. Cornwallis, now 
Lord Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and pub- 
liſhed at his Grace's requeſt. The reſt were 
printed at the requeſt of the Corporation, 
or of the Societies before whom they were 
preached. The Paſtoral Advice was drawn 
up in purſuance of the injunctions of Bi- 
ſhop North to his clergy, requiring them 
to be careful in preparing their young 
pariſhioners for confirmation. It has been 
tranſlated into Welſh by the care of Biſhop 
Barrington, and publiſhed in French by the 
Socicty for promoting Chriſtian Knowledge, 
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FXXXR R. HUME hath many of the ta- 
5 M — lents of a fine writer, and hath 
N juſtly obtained that character by 
NN the agreeable Eſays moral and po- 
litical *, with which he has obliged the 


world. What he hath written well will cre- 


ate a prejudice in favour of his errors; and 


theſe will have all their bad influence, when 
recommended by ſo able an advocate. The 
preſent 1s a ſubject of the greateſt impor- 


tance, and the author expreſſes a particular 


ſatisfaction in his performance. Theſe are 
reaſons for conſidering it carefully, and for 
5 gnarding 


The reader is deſired to diſtinguiſh betwixt this and 
the Philo/ophical Eſſays of this author, which is the book 
referred to throughout this treatiſe, 


„ 
guarding ourfelves againſt being deceived by 
the artifice or eloquence of the writer. 


He begins with challenging, a little indi- 
rectly, the thanks of the public, for a diſ- 
covery, which, he apprehends, will be of 
univerſal ſervice to mankind. This 1s no- 
thing leſs than an infallible cure for ſuper- 
ſtition. © I flatter myſelf,” ſays he, © that 
I have diſcovered an argument, which, if 
„ juſt, will, with the wiſe and learned, be 
e an everlaſting check to all kinds of ſuper- 
« ſtitꝭous deluſion, and, conſequently, will 
<« be uſeful as long as the world endures; 
« for ſo long, I ſuppoſe, will the accounts 
<« of miracles and prodigies be found in all 
« profane hiſtory *.” The virtues of this 
ſpecifick are ſuch, that it exterminates all 
religions alike ; as he ſhews, by trying its 
ſtrength upon the Chriſtian, which, where 
it prevails, is, perhaps, more obſtinate and 
hard of cure than any other. Here, how- 
ever, it has been known to fail. I have given 
it a fair trial, and known it tried by others, 
without the leaſt effect, and think. I can 
prove that there is no one ingredient of any 
virtue or efficacy in it. 5 
| The 
* Philoſo phical Eſ}ays concerning Human Underſtanding, p. 

1745 firſt edition, page 344 of the * 1758. 
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1 


The ſecret itſelf is contained in the com- 
paſs of a few lines: and therefore, to give 
ſome port and figure to it, the author has 


thought neceſſary to introduce 1 it with ſome 


preliminary obſervations. 


In the firſt of theſe, his meaning ſeems to 
be to lay down this as a principle that all 
our reaſonings concerning matter of fact are 
founded wholly on experience: © 'Tho' expe- 
** rience be our only guide in reaſoning con- 
« cerning matters of fact, it muſt be ac- 
« knowledged, that this guide is not altoge- 
* ther infallible, but in ſome caſes is apt to 
lead us into errors and miſtakes. One, who 


ein our climate ſhould expect better wea- 


<« ther in any week of June than in one of 
ee December, would reaſon juſtly and con- 
% formable to experience; but tis certain, 
that he may happen in the event to find 
*© himſelf miſtaken. However, we may ob- 
« ſerve, that in ſuch a caſe he would have 
* no cauſe to complain of experience; be- 
* cauſeit commonly informs us before-hand 
of the uncertainty, by that contrariety of 
* events which we may learn from a dili- 
gent obſervation *. In 1lluſtrating this 
„ ob- 


0 Pliioſephical E Jays, p- 174. 


14 1 
obſervation, both here and elſewhere, he 
ſeems to confine it to ſuch events as are fu- 
ture: © An hundred inſtances or experi- 
ments on one ſide, and fifty on another, 
afford a very doubtful expectation of any 
« event; tho' an hundred uniform experi- 
e ments, with only one contradictory one, 
o reaſonably beget a very ſtrong degree 
* of aſſurance .“ Here then Þ readily al- 
low, that in reaſoning concerning future 


contingencies experience is the beſt guide 


we have, tho' in many caſes, as will here- 
after be ſeen, a very uncertain one. 


This obſervation is followed by a pru- 
dent caution. © A wiſe man,” he tells us, 
e proportions his belief to the evidence. 
In ſuch conclufions as are founded on an 
« infallible experience he expects the event 
« with the laſt degree of aſſurance, and re- 


e gards his paft experience as a full proof 


ce of the future exiſtence of that event. In 


other caſes he proceeds with more cau- 


tion: he weighs the oppoſite experiments; 
<* he conſiders which fide is ſupported by 
the greateſt number of experiments; to 
ce that fide he inclines, with doubt and he- 
<« ſitation; and, when at laſt he fixes his 
judgment, the evidence exceeds not what 


+ P. 175. 
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FT. 
« we properly call probability. — In all ca- 


* ſes we mult balance the oppoſite experi- 


« ments, where they are oppoſite, and de- 
e duct the leſſer number from the greater, 
s in order to know the exact force of the 
e ſuperior evidence *.” This logick is very 
juſt, and what, I am perſuaded, every man 
of the plaineſt underſtanding knows how 
to practiſe, without learning it from the 
ſchools, or from the author's refinements on 
the curious and ſublime ſubjef (as he calls it) 
of probability +. 


He then proceeds — To apply theſe 
principles to a particular inſtance : We 
e may obſerve, there is no ſpecies of reaſon- 
ing more common, more uſeful, and even 
© neceſſary to human life, than that derived 


from the teſtimony of men, and the re- 


< ports of eye-witneſſes and ſpectators. This 
<< ſpecies of reaſoning perhaps one may de- 
* ny to be founded on the relation of cauſe 
and effect. I ſhall not diſpute about a 
* word. "Twill be ſufficient to obſerve, that 
* our aſſurance, in any argument of this 
kind, is derived from no other principle 
than our obſervation of the veracity of 


© human teſtimony, and of the uſual confor- 
83: <« mity 


. ung. + Hay on Probability, p. 97. 


1 
© mity of facts to the report of witneſſes “.“ 
Tis difficult to ſay what the author would 
here exemplify, there being no clear con- 
nection between this and the preceding pa- 
ragraphs. But, if I may preſume to explain 
it, his argument ſtands thus: The principle 
he ſet out with, was, that our reafoning 
about matters of fact depends wholly upon 
experience. This he hath proved concern- 
ing ſuch events as are future : he now wants 
to prove the ſame concerning facts that are 
paſt. Here he is aware, that beſides expe- 
rience, we have another guide, which 1s the 
teſtimony of hiſtory, that of witneſſes, &c. 
| Theſe he does not chuſe to diſtinguiſn from 
the former, but inſinuates, that the evidence 
of teſtimony is included in that of experi- 


ence, or that every argument from teſtimo- 


ny is only an argument from experience, for 
as much as the truth of that depends ulti- 
mately upon this T. The ultimate ſtand- 

| ard,” 


* Philoſoph. Eſſays, p. 176. 

+ It may with more propriety be ſaid, that the evidence 
of experience is included in that of teſtimony, than the 
contrary. Our own experience reaches around and goes 
back but a little way. But the experience of others, upon 
which we chiefly depend, is derived to vs wholly from hiſ- 
tory and tradition, that is, from teſtimony. And 1t is ob- 


vious to obſerve, that, in a queſtion of fact, the teſtimony 


of negative witneſſes how many ſoever, is, for the moſt 
part 
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*+ 
ard,” he tells us below, by which we de- 


* termine diſputes of this kind, is always 
« derived from experience and obſervation.” 


Now it is true, that the evidence of teſti- 


mony muſt be reſolved at laſt into experi- 
ence: but this experience 1s of a ſpecies 
entirely diſtinct from that on which the na- 
tural probability of any fact atteſted reſts : 
nor does it conſiſt, as this author aſſerts, 
in our obſervation of the veracity of human 
teſtimony, and of the uſual conformity of facts 
with the reports of witneſſes. It is built upon 
other principles, to which the author him- 
ſelf leads us in the words that follow : Did 
* not men's imagination naturally follow 
their memory — had they not commonly 
« an inclination to truth, and a ſentiment 
* of probity — were they not ſenſible to 
e ſhame, when detected in a falſehood — 
<< Were not theſe, I ſay, diſcovered by ex- 
<« perience to be qualities inherent in human 
nature, we ſhould never repoſe the leaſt 
confidence in human teſtimony *. The 
firſt of theſe motives I do not underſtand. 
Of the reſt I ſhall obſerve, that their force 
we collect, not ſo much from our obſerva- 
| B 4 | tion 
part, no evidence at all; while poſitive teſtimony muſt, 
more or leſs, have its weight. 
* P. 177. 
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tion of other men, as from our own feeling, 
and a conſciouſneſs of what paſſes within 
our own breaſt. We perceive in ourſelves, 
that a love and reverence for truth 1s natu- 
ral to the mind of man: and the ſame ſelf- 
experience teaches us, that there are certain 
other principles in human nature, by which 
the veracity of men may be tried, and the 
truth of teſtimony be often put out. of 
doubt, as will be hereafter ſeen. 


The next obſervation is, that, © as the 
« evidence derived from witneſſes and hu- 
“man teſtimony is founded on paſt experi- 
r ence, ſo it varies with the experience, and 
is regarded either as a proof or probabi- 
„ lity, according as the conjunction betwixt 
* any particular kind of report and any 
ce kind of objects has been found to be con- 
e ſtant or variable +.” Here again the au- 
thor's meaning 1s loſt in a thicket of words, 
which 1t 1s difficult for a common eye to 
penetrate. Let the reader try what he can 
make of the conjundlion varying betwiæxt any 
particular report and any kind of objefls. The 
credibility of an hiſtorical fact depends up- 
on the credibility of the fact itſelf, and that 
of the hiſtor! lan or witneſſes who relate it. 
Theſe 


+ P. 177. 


'Theſe ſhould be always conſidered diſtinct- 
ly; tho' the author, for reaſons of his own, 
chuſes to confound them. The latter of 
theſe depends 1n part upon principles that 
are fixed and invariable, ſuch as thoſe the 
author has juſt mentioned, which are ge- 
neral principles of human nature; and in 
part too on the perſonal character of the 
relator, the intereſt he has in the fact re- 
lated, and other circumſtances. As theſe 
circumſtances vary, the evidence varies, and 
the fact becomes more or leſs credible. And 
ſo, concerning the natural credibility of the 
fact, this 1s greater or leſs, according as our 
own, and the obſervation of others, in ca- 
ſes of a ſimilar nature, has been more or 
leis uniform. Something like this I take to 
be the author's meaning in this place: and 
this is the amount of all that follows in this 
and the next paragraph. My deſign, there- 
fore, in this remark, is, not to conteſt the 
author's principles, which, as far as I un- 
derſtand them, are right enough; but to 
ſhew that his ſtyle and manner of writing 
tend to embarraſs the 2 and pops 
the reader. 


We are now coming nearer to the matter 
in queſtion, * Suppoſe,” ſays the author, 
cc that 


1 


*«« that the fact, which the teſtimony endea- 
* vours to eſtabliſh, partakes of the extra- 
ordinary and the marvellous ; in that caſe, 
the evidence reſulting from the teſtimony 
receives a diminution, greater or leſs, in 
proportion as the fact is more or leſs unu- 
fun!. When the fact atteſted is ſuch a 
one as has ſeldom fallen under our obſer- 
<« vation, here is a conteſt of two oppoſite 
* experiences ; of which the one deſtroys 
the other, as far as its force goes, and the 
* ſuperior can only operate on the mind by 
<* the force which remains. The very fame 
<« principle of experience, which gives us a 
certain degree of aſſurance in the teſtimo- 
ce ny of witneſſes, gives us alſo, in this caſe, 
e another degree of aſſurance againſt the 
e fact which they endeavour to eſtabliſn *. 
Here the author ſeems to ſuppoſe, that a 
want of experience, in any caſe, is the ſame 
with experiencing the contrary. When a fact 
atteſted hath ſeldom fallen under our obſerva- 
tion, © here is,” ſays he, © a conteſt of two 
opposite experiences: but, in reality, here 
is no experience at all; only a fact not 
obſerved on one ſide, and poſitive evidence, 
or the fact atteſted, on the other a very 
unequal conteſt ! as we ſhall preſently ſee; 
| | the 


* P. 179. 
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the ſlighteſt poſitive teſtimony being, for the 
moſt part, an over-balance to the ſtrongeſt 
negative evidence that can be produced. I 
grant, however, all that the author's ar- 
gument requires, vi. that experience teach- 
es us, of many things, that they are impro- 
bable, and not to be haſtily believed; of 
others, that they are naturally incredible: 
but theſe are ſo, not becauſe they are unu- 
ſual or unobſerved, but becauſe there is a 
known diſproportion betwixt the cauſe 
aſſigned and the effect, or becauſe the 
fact aſſerted is a contradiction to ſome 
known and univerſal truth. 


Theſe premiſes he now draws to a point, 
and makes them center in one concluſive 
argument againſt miracles: © To increaſe 
the probability againſt the teſtimony of 
6 witneſſes, let us ſuppoſe, that the fact 
* which they affirm, inſtead of being only 
© marvellous, is really miraculous; and 
© ſuppoſe alſo, that the teſtimony, conſi- 
« dered apart and in itſelf, amounts to an 
entire proof: in that caſe, there is proof 
* againſt proof, of which the ſtrongeſt 
* muſt prevail, but ſtill with a diminution 
* of its force in proportion to that of its 
* antagoniſt *. I have juſt allowed, that 
8 there 


00 


P. 179. 
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there are facts which experience aſſures us 


are wholly incredible: but of theſe I ſhall 
aſſert, that no good teſtimony can be pro- 
duced in their favour, Truth is always con- 
ſiſtent with itſelf; and no one truth can 
ever be contradicted by another. The au- 
thor is, therefore, too kind in ſuppoſing 


that miracles may admit of full proof from 


teſtimony. I ſhall take no advantage of 
this conceſſion, but readily acknowledge, 
that, if they are proved @ priori to be in- 
credible, it will be a vain attempt to prove 
them by teſtimony. Let us ſee, then, what 
the author alledges in bar of this proof. 
His batteries are now mounted, and he 
begins the attack. 


e A miracle,“ ſays he, is a violation 


of the laws of nature ; and, as a firm 
and unalterable experience hath eſtab- 
liſhed theſe laws, the proof againſt a mi- 
© racle, from the nature of the fact, is 
as entire as any argument from experi- 
ence can poſſibly be imagined. Why 1s. 
it more than probable, that all men muſt 
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die—that lead cannot by itſelf remain 
ſuſpended in the air that fire conſumes 
** wood, and is extinguiſhed by water — un- 
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leſs it be, that theſe events are found 


agreeable to the laws of nature, and 
there is required a violation of theſe laws, 
or, in other words, a miracle, to prevent 
them? Nothing 1s eſteemed a miracle, 
if it ever happens in the common courſe 
of nature. Tis no miracle, that a man 
in ſeeming good health ſhould die of a 
ſudden; becauſe ſuch a kind of death, tho 
more unuſual than any other, has yet 


been frequently obſerved to happen: but 


'tis a miracle, that a dead man thould 
come to life; becauſe that hath never been 
obſerved in any age or country. There 
muſt, therefore, be an uniform experi- 
ence againſt every miraculous event, o- 
therwiſe the event would not merit the 
appellation. And, as an uniform ex- 
perience amounts to a proof, there is 
here a direct and full proof, from the 
nature of the fact, againſt the exiſtence 
of any miracle: nor can fuch a proof 
be deſtroyed, or the miracle render'd cre- 
dible, but by an oppoſite proof that 1s 
ſuperior *.“ 


I have endeavoured to preſerve the 


ns a of this argument entire, by col- 


lecting 
. 10. 


„ 


lecting every thing that is of any import 
to it in the obſervations that precede it: 
and, that the reader may ſee it in its ſtrong- 
eſt light, I ſhall here repeat it, as it is a- 
gain ſummed up by the author at the end 
of his Eflay: 
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« It appears, that no teſtimony for any R 
kind of miracle can ever amount to a 
probability, much leſs to a proof; and | 
that, even ſuppoſing it amounted to a 
proof, twould be oppoſed by another 
proof, derived from the very nature of the 


fact which it would endeavour to eſtab- 


Iſh. Tis experience alone which gives 
authority to human teſtimony; and tis 
the ſame experience which aſſures us of 
the laws of nature. When, therefore, 


theſe two kinds of experience are contra- 


ry, we have nothing to do but ſubtract 
the one from the other, and embrace an 
opinion, either on the one ſide or the o- 
ther, with that aſſurance which ariſes from 
the remainder. But, according to the 
principle here explained, this ſubtraction, 
with regard to all popular religions, a- 


mounts to an entire annihilation: and 


therefore we may eſtabliſh it as a maxim, 
that no human teſtimony can have ſuch 
force 


29 
8 


5 
« force as to prove a miracle, and make it 


« a juſt foundation for any ſuch ſyſtem of 
« religion *.“ 


This 1s the author's great diſcovery. The 
whole ſecret is out. And here one cannot 
but wonder to ſee a poſition, which 1s laid 
down by all that write in defence of mira- 
cles, pleaded as a deciſive argument againſt 
them, and to find the experience of all man- 
kind brought in evidence againſt all the re- 
ligions of the world. An experienced uni- 
formity in the courſe of nature hath been 
always thought neceſſary to the belief and 
uſe of miracles. Theſe are indeed relative 
ideas, There muſt be an ordinary regular 
courſe of nature, before there can be any 
thing extraordinary. A river muſt flow, be- 
fore 1t's ſtream can be interrupted. It is 
ſtrange, therefore, that this uniformity, 
which is implied in the nature of a miracle, 
ſhould at the ſame time be inconſiſtent with 
it. This is to ſuppoſe, that the exiſtence of a 
miracle is a contradiction in terms ; and as 
ſuch indeed the author ſeems to treat it: 
A miracle ſupported by any human teſti- 
** mony 1s more properly a ſubject of deriſi- 

NT 1 
P. 198, 


4 
— —— — — 


„ 
* on than of argument *:” And again, 
« What have we to oppoſe to ſuch a cloud of 
e witneſſes, but the abſolute impoſſibility or 
© miraculous nature of events +?” A mo- 
deſt reader can ſcarce look ſuch aſſurance as 


this in the face: he will be apt to miſtruſt 


his own apprehenſion, and think there is 


more in theſe big words than he readily ſees. 


The firſt reading gave me ſuſpicions of this 
kind; but, having recovered myſelf, and 
taken courage to review it, I fear not to aſ- 
ſert, that all the experience the author can 


bring will amount to neither proof nor ar- 


gument againſt the belief of miracles. Let 
him, if he pleaſes, plead his own experience 
— that he has never ſeen or been witneſs to 
any miracle — that he has always found the 
courſe of nature to be the ſame and un- 
changed : but does this experience teach 
him, that the laws of nature are neceſſary 
and immutable — that there is no power in 
being ſufficient to ſuſpend or alter them — 
or that there can be no reaſons to induce 
ſuch a power to act? Till one or other of 
theſe can be proved from experience, it is no 
evidence in the preſent caſe, and inſtead of 
deciding the matter in queſtion, is wholly 
impertinent and foreign to it. Can the 
ſouthern 


F. 194. t P. 195 
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ſouthern climates experience that there is no 
froſt in the north? Or, can Mr. Hume ex- 
perience that I have never ſeen fire kindled 
by a touch from ice? This negative evi- 
dence, tho' multiplied infinitely, would ſtill 
be negative: and the fact laſt mentioned 
might be true, and capable of very eaſy 
proof from teſtimony, as I ſhall preſently 
ſhew, though all the world ſhould agree 
that they had never ſeen the like. 


The uniformity of nature is no way im- 
peached or brought in queſtion by the ſup- 
poſition of miracles. The concurring teſti- 
mony of mankind to the courſe of nature is 
not contradicted by thoſe who have expe- 
rienced contrary appearances in a few in- 
ſtances. The idea of a miracle unites and 
reconciles theſe ſeeming differences. By 
ſuppoſing the facts in queſtion to be mira- 
culous, the uniformity of nature is preſerved, 
and the facts are accounted for upon another 
principle entirely conſiſtent with it. Thus, 
experience teaches us that lead and iron 
are heavier than water: but a man, by pro- 
jecting theſe heavy bodies, may make them 
{wim in water, or fly in air. Should the 
lame be done by any inviſible power, it 
would be a miracle. But the uniformity of 
C += ACUTE. 
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nature is no more diſturbed in this caſe than 
the former : nor 1s the general experience, 
which witneſles to the {ſuperior gravity of 
theſe bodies, any proof that they may not 
be raiſed in air and water by ſome inviſible 
agent, as well as by the power of man. All 
that experience teaches is the comparative 
weight of theſe bodies. If, therefore, they 
are ſeen to float in mediums lighter than 
themſelves, this muſt be the effect of art or 
ſtrength: but, if it be done without any vi- 
fible art or power, it muſt be done then by 


ſome art or power that is inviſible; that is, 
it muſt be miraculous. This is the proceſs 


by which we infer the exiſtence of miracles; 
which is, therefore, ſo far from being con- 
tradicted by that experience upon which the 
laws of nature are eſtabliſhed, that it is 
cloſely connected and ſtands in the faireſt 


agreement with it. 


The queſtion then will remain Whether 
any ſuch inviſible agents have ever interpoſed 


in producing viſible effects? Againſt the po/- 
ſibility of this, tho' the author is pleaſed to 
pronounce it impoſſible, he hath offered no 


argument (and, indeed, none can poſſibly 


be offered): Againſt the credibility of it, the 
experience which he pleads is no argument 
5 at 


N 


11 | 
at all. This experience proves a courſe of 
nature; but, whether this is ever interrupt- 
ed, is ſtill a queſtion. This experience teach- 
es what may be ordinarily expected from 
common cauſes, and in the common courſe 
of things: but miraculous interpoſitions, 
which we are enquiring after, are, by their 
nature and eſſence, extraordinary and out 
of the common courſe of nature. Miracles, 
if at all, are effects of an extraordinary 
power upon extraordinary occaſtons : con- 
ſequently, common experience can deter- 
mine nothing concerning them. That ſuch 
== occaſions may ariſe, both in the natural and 
moral world, is eaſy to conceive. The great- 
eſt of natural philoſophers * hath thought, 
that the frame of the world will want, in a 
== courſe of time, the hand that made to re- 
couch and refit it. The greateſt of moral 
philoſophers + hath thought it a reaſonable 
hope, that God would ſome time ſend a 
meſſenger from heaven to inſtruct men in 
the great duties of religion and morality. 


q 4 x, 


As to the queſtion of fact - Whether any 

ſ uch interpoſitions have been ever known or 
obſerved ? this muſt be tried, like all other 
luſtor ical facts, by the teſtimony of thoſe 
C 2 SET who 
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what this author expects. 


believed them. 


tures, mentions as appearing in the time of Nero. 


[ 20 ] 
who relate it, and the credit of the firſt wit- 
neſſes who have vouched it; and not, as 
this author would have it, by the teſtimony 
of others — of thoſe who lived in diſtant 
times and places. There is mention of a co- 
met, a little before the Achaian war, which 
appeared as big as the ſun “. If this were 
well atteſted by the aſtronomers of that 


time, it would be trifling to object againſt 


it that the like had never been obſerved be- 
fore or ſince. And juſt as pertinent is it to 
allege the experience of ages and countries 
againſt miracles which are ſaid to be wrought 
in other times and other countries. 


But, in truth, were the world to give evi- 
dence in the preſent queſtion, they would, 
I am perſuaded, depoſe very differently from 
A great part of 
mankind have given their teſtimony to the 
credibility of miracles : they have actually 
By this author's account, 
all the religions in the world have been 


founded upon this belief. If this be true, 
we have univerſal teſtimony to the credibi- 
 lity of miracles. How then can there be 


uni- 


® Senecæ Nat. Puxft. lib. 7. cap. 15. This I ſuppoſe to 
be the Comet which Dr. John Keil, in his Afronomical Lec- 


So [= 
univerſal experience againſt them? The 


author tells us, that we muſt judge of teſ- 
timony by experience. It 1s more certain 


that we muſt judge of the experience of 


men by their teſtimony, 


It is far from true that all religions have 


been founded on miracles. None but the 
Chriſtian and Jewiſh appear to be ſo founded. 
But there is a ſort of miracles, which men 
of all religions have agreed in believing, 
« A miracle,” as this author ſays, © may 


« be either diſcoverable by men, or not. 


ce This alters not its nature and eſſence *.. 
Many things appear to us to be effected 
by natural means, the firſt ſprings of which 
may be moved by the immediate hand of 
God. But every ſuch interpoſition, in over- 
ruling or giving a new direction to the courſe 
of nature, 1s, as the author allows, miracu- 


lous. If then Providence ever interpoſes 1 in 


puniſhing exemplary wickedneſs, or in the 
ſupport of eminent virtue in averting 
evil, or beſtowing good — theſe are mira- 
cles. But theſe have been univerſally be- 
lieved. Theſe bleſſings of heaven have been 


implored and acknowledged, and theſe judg- 


ments deprecated, in the publick and pri- 
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vate prayers of mankind, from the begin- 
ning of the world to this time. 


We cannot indeed argue, from theſe ſup- 
poſed interpoſitions, that therefore Provi- 
dence will interpoſe in a viſible and ſenſible 
manner. But it follows, that ſuch interpo- 
ſitions are poſſible; it follows, that they 
are credible. If we believe theſe miraculous 
| interpoſitions, when they do not appear to 
| our ſenſes, what ſhould hinder us from be- 
ih lieving the like upon the report of our 
ſenſes, or of credible perſons who give wit- 
neſs to them? If there are general reaſons 
for concealing theſe interpoſitions, may 
there not too be ſpecial reaſons for ſigna- 
Il. lizing them at times to the ſenſes and no- 
th tice of mankind? It is certain, that, if 
| any ſuch reaſons can be aſſigned, all that 
3 is difficult of belief in miracles will be re- 
iN moved. Now, tho' we cannot indeed look 

into the counſels of Providence, nor, with- 

l out preſumption, pronounce what 1s fit for 
. God, in any ſuppoſed circumſtance, to do; 
yet, in judging of paſt facts or miracles 
[Af | that are queſtioned, we can readily ſee whe- 
ther any great end, worthy of God, hath 
been anſwered by them : and if this appear 


if to be the caſe, it will create a preſumption 
ou in 


1 2 


in their favour: and if, farther, it ſhall 
ſeem that this end could not have been 
compaſſed by any other means, this will 
amount to ſome proot of their reality, 


To ſee this matter in the cleareſt light, it 


may be proper to conſider more diſtinctly 
the grounds of that credibility, which we al- 


low, in different degrees, to hiſtorical facts. 
This depends, as I have ſaid, on the credi- 


bility of the facts themſelves, and on that of 
the hiſtorian or witneſſes who relate them, 


The credibility of any fact in itſelf, as 
this author frequently tells us, depends up- 
on its analogy with the known courſe of 
nature &. But the powers of nature are ſo 
imperfectly known to us, that in moſt caſes 
we argue with great uncertainty from this 


principle. A conſequence of this is, that 


teſtimony is, for the moſt part, of much 
greater force to eſtabliſh the truth of paſt 
facts, than experience. It would have been 


thought highly incredible a few years ago, 


that an animal might be propagated by cut- 
ting it in pieces that you might, by di- 
viding one living creature, give life to an 
hundred of the ſame ſpecies. Yet this ſort 

. * 
* P. 165. 
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of Hydra has been diſcovered ; and the fact, 
tho' contrary to the whole analogy of na- 
ture, was readily beheved, when it had been 
experienced and teſtified by very few. In 
like manner, I have no doubt that the mag- 
net loſes its polarity in very cold latitudes. 
I believe this upon the teſtimony of one 
man *, tho' the experience of travellers in 
all chmates before atteſts the contrary. 
Here the moſt uniform experience 1s out- 
weighed by a ſingle evidence. The reaſon 
is, that the experience of other countries. 
is only a negative evidence in the queſtion. 
The experience was indeed, before the fact 
was tried, a very ſtrong preſumption againſt 
it. The moſt cautious ſailor would have 
ventured his fortune and life upon it. Yet 
is this preſumption of no weight in the 
queſtion of paſt tact, when compared with 


In 


Mr. Ellis, in his account of the North- weſt Paſſage. 
+ Every propoſition or fact aſſerted is certainly true or 


falſe. By credible or probable we mean, not any thing real 
in the character of the propoſition or fact, but only its ap- 


pearance to us, or to the perſon who eſtimates this credibi- 


lity. A thing is ſaid to be credible, when it wants and is 
thought capable of proof — to be probable, when there ap- 


pear more reaſons for than againſt believing it. Credible is 
more than p:/7 20 and pal. ble more than incredible. A- 
. gain, 


. 


In caſes where a ſufficient cauſe is aſſign- 
* ed, an effect, however new and ftrange, 
may become credible, or even probable, in 
© itſelf, without any teſtimony to ſupport it. 
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That fire ſhould be kindled by a touch from 


ice, 1s contrary to the experience of ſome 
thouſand years. But electricity 1s a cauſe 
given equal to the effect, From this time 
then the fact becomes credible, and even 
probable, tho' it were not tried and proved. 
1 any one witneſs. 


In ws or intelligent agents we look for 
moral cauſes — for reaſons or motives to in- 
duce them to act, as well as for the natural 
powers of acting. And, where both a final 
and efficient cauſe appear equal to the effect, 
the effect, however ſtrange in itſelf, will be- 
come credible by * if not probable 

without 


gain, probable is more than credible, and incredible 1s more 
than improbable, But theſe words are uſed in common lan- 
guage ſomewhat promiſcuouſly. Thus, what is highly pro- 
bable is ſaid to be highly credible, and what is very impro- 
bable to be very incredible. Hence, there are all degrees 
of incredible and credible, before you arrive at probability. 
After this, credible and probable are the ſame, and admit 
again of all degrees, till you arrive at moral certainty. 
Th lame thing” then may be credible in all theſe different 

degrees 


A 


— 
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without it. It is poſſible for a man to ſwim 


acroſs the Helleſpont. The poſſibility of this 
fact will make it Feels upon ſufficient teſ- 


timony: 


degrees to different perſons. That the earth is round 
— that it is conſtantly ſpinning about like a top, and tra- 
velling with @ very ſwift motion, while the ſun and the 
heavens ſtand ſtill — This to one part of mankind is wholly 
incredible, and to another morally certain. The credibility, 
therefore, or comparative incredibility of any fact is, for 


the moſt part, too looſe a bottom to ground any argument or 
2 inference upon, The ſame teſtimony may likewiſe be va- 


riouſly credible to different perſons. But the evidence of 
this is far more diſtin, and its force more eaſily aſcertain- 
ed. The truth of teſtimony, where it is doubtful, may be 


proved many different ways: that of doubtful fats can bs 


made clear only by teſtimony, which is indeed, after all, 
the proper proof of facts. 


Experience is the general teſtimony of mankind to gene 


ral truths. Teſtimony, as it is here oppoſed to experience, 
is the atteſtation of particular perſons to particular facts; 
the former of theſe witneſſes to the credibility of facts; 


the latter gives evidence directly to their reality or exiſtence. 
From the former we collect, that May is on this ſide the 


line a warmer month than December but the certainty of 
this in particular inſtances is only to be proved, and the 
contrary may be proved, from the latter, We may indeed, 
as I have granted, in ſome caſes, infer from the former 
of theſe the certainty or impoſſibility of facts. But even 
here this limitation or condition is always underſtood — that 
we know the whole of the caſe — that no cauſe intervenes, 


which is unknown or does not appear to us. And there- 


fore, 
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timony: but, if a competent realon 1s 
aſſigned for this hazardous enterprize (ſuch 
as the eſcaping certain death) this will make 
it 


fore, in the ſtrongeſt caſes that can be ſuppoſed, experience 


is no bar to the evidence of teſtimony 3 becauſe it is very 
poſſible, in almoſt all caſes, that ſuch cauſe may intervene, 
Should I ſee a ſtone climb up hill, or a piece of ſolid iron 
ſwim in water, I could not doubt the fact, how incredible 
ſoever in itſelf, Suppoſe the ſame to reſt upon the teſtimo- 


ny of others: I cannot, indeed, ſee with the eyes of other 


men; but I can ſee that they have eyes, as well as myſelf : 
and, if their veracity is proved, as I aſſert it may, even to 
our eyes and ſenſes (I mean, by ſenſible and viſible facts) 
I have then nearly as good evidence for the fact, as if I had 
ſeen it myſelf, I might perhaps conclude, that the effect 
was produced by ſome inviſible agent; but, whether this 
can be diſcovered or not, the fact muſt ſtill be admitted. 
All this is unwarily allowed by the author himſelf, in terms 
as ſtrong as can be deſired: Suppoſe all authors in all 
* languages agree, that from the firſt of January, 1600, 
„ there was a total darkneſs over the whole earth for eight 
« days: Suppoſe that the tradition of this extraordinary 
« event is ſtill ſtrong and lively among the people; that 
all travellers, who return from foreign countries, bring us 
„ accounts of the ſame tradition, without the leaſt variati- 
* on or contradiCtion : *Tis evident, that our preſent phi- 
“ lolophers, inſtead of doubting of that fact, ought to re- 
$* ceive it for certain, and ought to ſearch for the cauſes 
*: whence it might be derived.” P. 199. | 


The author of the Free Inquiry into the miraculous Poxytrg 
of the primitive Church has ſtated this matter in a very dit- 
: | | ferent 


| To 
4 <P 

x it credible upon the ſlighteſt teſtimony, oer 
\F even probable without any. "IF 

| The A 
yl ferent light. He ſuppoſes, that we have the evidence of 5 
| ſenſe for the natural credibility of facts, and ſeems to infer, "35S 
| that, when we argue from hence, we go upon ſurer ground ; A 
| than when we argue from teſtimony, which he repreſents as 8 
[ | euer dark and doubtful, and amounting only to a reaſonable £ 8 
| preſumption, at beſt: the contrary to which, 1n almoſt eve- D X 


bs ry particular, is, I think, the truth. As the principles laid 
* down by this author are very general, and may be eaſily 
1 miſapplied, beyond his intention, in the preſent queſtion, 
us it will not be improper to compare them with what has 
been ſaid. ** The gueſtion concerning theſe miraculous 
“ powers depends,” ſays he, upon the joint credibility 
© of the facts pretended to have been produced, and of the 
% witneſſes who atteſt them: if either part be infirm, their 
« credit muſt fink in proportion, and, if the facts eſpecial» 
be ly be incredible, muſt of courſe fall to the ground, be- 
1 * cauſe no force of teſtimony can alter the nature of things, 
|| The credibility of facts lies open to the trial of our reaſon 
and ſenſes : but the credibility of witneſſes depends on a bo 
variety of principles wholly concealed from us; and, "WM 
tho' in many caſes it may reaſonably be preſumed, yet in 
none can it certainly he known: for it is common with 
men, out of crafty and ſelfiſh views, to diſſemble and de- 
„ ceive: but plain facts cannot delude us — cannot ſpeak 
0 5 any other language, or give any other information, than 
E * that of truth. The teſtimony, therefore, of facts, as it 
is offered to our ſenſes, carries with it the ſureſt inſtruc- 
tion in all caſes, which God, in the ordinary courſe of 
his providence has thought fit to appoint for the guidance 
| „ of 
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The reſult then is that whatever is poſ- 


ſible, or in the loweſt degree credible, is ca- 
capable 


« of human life ®.” In anſwer to which, I ſhall not deny 
that the credibility of facts may in many caſes be tried by 
our ſenſes; but this is generally learnt from experience, or 
the common teſtimony of mankind: and, 2dly, this credi- 
bility, however learnt or proved, is no direct evidence of 
the reality or exiſtence of any doubtful fact; ſince the fact 
may be highly credible, and yet never exiſt — may be 
in a great degree incredible, and yet certainly true. 
What the author calls ze te/timony of facts offered to 
our ſenſes, is in this caſe only the teſtimony of our 
ſenſes, or that of other men, to the exiſtence, not of the 
fact in queſtion, but of other facts that are ſuppoſed ana- 
logous or ſimilar to it; which, tho' in many caſes it may 
amount to a very high preſumption, yet is in none à dire# 
proof of any doubtful fa: whereas, 3dly, teſtimony is 2 
direct evidence to the exiſtence or reality, not of ſimilar 


facts, but of the fact itſelf: and therefore, in judging of 


Paſt or diſtant facts, where we cannot have the evidence of 
our ſenſes, the teſtimony of thoſe who have this evidence is, 
not only the ſureſt, but the only method of inſtruction which 


Providence has appointed for our guidance thro' life. All that 
we certainly know of ſuch facts is derived from this ſource. 


The truth of teſtimony is always preſumed, where there are 
no particular reaſons to ſuſpect it. This preſumption alone 
will give more weight, as we have ſeen, to a ſingle teſtimo- 
ny, and make it better evidence for the truth of facts, than 


a very high degree of preſumption drawn from analogy is 


againſt it. 4thly, This preſumption may be increaſed to 
any degree by the concurrence of other teſtimony 5 which 
| con- 


® P reface, Pe 9. 
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pable of a proof from teſtimony— that the 
ſtrongeſt preſumption from experience is of 
little force againſt poſitive evidence - and 
that, where a cauſe is aſſigned equal to any 
effect, the event is rendered credible upon 
common teſtimony, and ſometimes Proba- 
ble without any. 


But there are, it is granted, many caſes, 
which we may, from nature and experience, 
pronounce to be impoſſible. It is impoſſible 
that a fact or propoſition ſhould be true, 
when the cauſe aſſigned is unequal to the 
effect. Now, the proportion of cauſes to 
effects, the natural powers of agents, and 
the force of moral cauſes on the mind, we 
know to a good degree, from experience. If 
we cannot preciſely determine the force of 

natural 


concurrence too is itſelf a diſtin& proof of the fact atteſted, 
Laſtly, the veracity of every ſingle witneſs may be proved 
by plain and indiſputable facts, as will be ſeen more fully 
| hereafter. If then improbable or incredible facts require 
fironger evidence to ſupport them, the weight of teſtimony 
may be increaſed, and the proofs that ſupport it multiplied, 
jafinitely; and, conſequently, whatever is not abſolutely 
impoſũble may be thus proved. The force of teſtimony can» 
not indeed alter the nature of things but it can make things 
Improbable become probable — it can give credibility, and 
even Cettainty, to o thin gs that were before incredible. 
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natural agents, we can, in moſt caſes, aſſign 
limits which they cannot paſs. For inſtance: 
We cannot preciſely mark out the bounds 
of human power; but we can, in all caſes, 
ſay to what it does not extend. If the 
ſtrength of men, at a medium, be equal to 
one, that of king Auguſtus * or Hercules may 
be equal to two; but 1t cannot be equal to 
two hundred. A phyſician may reſtore a 
dying man to health; but he cannot reſtore 
a dead man to life. Of all ſuch events, as 
raiſing the dead, calming the winds or ſeas, 
=Z curing diſeaſes with a word, we may fairly 
& pronounce, that they are impoſſible to hu- 
man ſtrength, and therefore, when imputed 
to it, are incredible; becauſe a force equal 
to two cannot produce an effect equal to 
two hundred. In this caſe experience decides 
= with ſufficient authority againſt the fact. 
And this, I ſuppoſe, the author miſtook for 
an argument againſt miracles. 


But who ever attributed theſe facts to hu- 
man power? Thoſe who record, and thoſe 
who believe, miracles, univerſally aſcribe 
them to a power ſuperior to man. They a- 
gree, that they far exceed all human 


ſtren gth, 
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ſtrength, and therefore are an argument of 
the concurrence and agency of ſome ſupe- 
rior power. Againſt the interpoſition of 
ſuch ſuperior power, experience, as we have 
ſeen, can determine nothing. If common 


experience does not atteſt or acknowledge 


ſuch interpoſitions, the anſwer is given — 
common occaſions do not call for them. 
The common wants of nature are provided 
for by the common courſe of nature. Ex- 
traordinary occaſions only can call for ex- 


traordinary interpoſitions. Of theſe occa- 
ſions we are not the proper judges: but, 
that many ſuch may ariſe in the govern- 
ment of free agents, ſeems obvious even 2 


to us. 


If men, by a bad uſe of their liberty, 4 | 


ſhould fink themſelves into a moral incapa- 


city of anſwering the ends of their creation 
— if they ſhould loſe ſight of God and re- 
ligion and all the great motives to holineſs 
and virtue, and this cvil ſhould become ge- 
neral and paſt all natural hopes of recove- 


ry — it is very ſuppoſeable that God may 


interpoſe, by a ſpecial act of his Providence, Wl 
in reſtoring them to a capacity of ſerving 


him, and of attaining that happineſs for 


which they were created, If virtue, and 


that 
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that knowledge which is neceſſary to it, 


are worthy the care of Providence — and if 


® theſe were in danger of periſhing out of the 
world —— why ſhould it be thought incre- 
dible that God ſhould ſend a righteous man 
to teach the doctrines and enforce the du- 
ties of religion, with a clear and expreſs au- 
Z thority? This miſſion of a prophet would 
be miraculous : but the miracle would not 
appear; and therefore other miracles would 
be neceſſary to atteſt it's truth. Superior 
knowledge and virtue are not ſufficient to 
& characterize a prophet : he muſt do ſuch 
things as no man can do, except God were 
with him, before his miſſion or character 
will be acknowledged for divine. Here then 
is a reaſon, which, whenever it can be plead- 
ed, will make miracles every way credible, 
and as capable of proof from teſtimony as 
any matter of fact whatſoever. 


In the examination of paſt facts, if no 
ſuch end appears to have been anſwered by 
the miracles alleged, this will be a ſtrong 
preſumption againſt them. On the other 
hand, if any great conſequences have fol- 
lowed — if, for inſtance, it ſhould appear 
from hiſtory, that natural religion had, 
when loſt, by the help of theſe miracles, 

D been 


I 34: ] 
been revived in all it's purity, and eſta- 
bliſhed in many nations as the will of God 
— this will be a ſtrong preſumption in their 
favour : and, if there appear no other aſ- 
ſignable cauſe, which could give birth to 
this great event, but the miracles pretended, 
this will be a good proof of their reality. 


We come next to conſider the credibility 
derived to facts from teſtimony. This de- 
pends in general upon the principles of hu- 


man nature, which we can argue with the 


more certainty from, becaufe we experience 
them in ourſelves, as well as obſerve them 


in others. We are made naturally to love 


truth, and to hate and abhor falſehood and 


deceit. The ſhame of being detected in a 


lye, and the reproach that ever follows it, 


is a full proof of this. Even in matters of 


no moment, in the moſt tranſient diſcourſe, 


where men think it unneceſſary to attend to 


what they ſay, were there no temptation 
from vanity or a deſire of pleaſing, they 
would never deviate from truth. But this 


principle will operate far more ſtrongly, 


where men are called upon to attend, have 
leiſure to conſider, and give their teſtimony 
deliberately: it will operate more ſtrongly 
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on good men than bad in caſes of great 
moment than in matters of indifference. 


Could we be abſolutely certain, in any 
caſe, that a man had no intereſt, real or 
ſuppoſed, m deceiving — that he had no 


— — — — ——___———____ 8 
— — A 


motive to deceive — we might depend with Il 
abſolute certainty upon the truth of his | 
evidence. Now, this aſſurance we may have { 


from circumſtances that cannot deceive us. 1 
Incapable as we are of penetrating into all 1 
the reſerves and receſſes of the human mind, 1 
there 1s yet a certain and infallible teſt, by 
which the veracity of men may in many | 
caſes be tried. For example : If the perſon 
atteſting gives up every known intereſt for 
the ſake of his teſtimony, without any 
known proſpect of advantage — if he is ex- 


poſed by it to preſent ſufferings, and is | 
threatened with yet greater — if he perſiſts 2, 
under all the difcouragements that can be 41 
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thought of, and goes through a long ſeries 
of evils, which, by receding from his teſti- | 
mony he might prevent — and, laſtly, if 1 
he gives up life itſelf for a painful and 1g- _ 
nominious death — this is ſuch a proof of | 
ſincerity as cannot be reſiſted. In this caſe, 
we are not only aſſured that the witneſs is 
free from every corrupt biaſs, but that he 

D 2 has 
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has the higheſt regard for truth. Nothing 
but a conſcious ſenſe of this, with a hope 
of a future reward from the God of truth, 
can ſupport men under a loſs of all things, 
and under the actual ſuffering of all the 
evils of life. A good man may give up his 
intereſt for the ſake of truth: a bad man 
will ſacrifice truth to intereſt: but no man 
will give up intereſt and truth together for 
nothing, or for the ſake of talſchood, which 
is worſe than nothing. 


The maxims we here argue from are the 
moſt certain and uncontroverted of any 
in morality — That men act from motives, 
and that good, real or apparent, is the ob- 
ject, the motive and aim of every action. 
The laws by which the moral world is go- 
verned are as certain and infallible as thoſe 
of the natural. The paſſions, appetites, and 


ſenſes of mankind act, and are acted upon, 


with as much uniformity as any powers 
and principles in nature. That men ſhould 
love falſehood rather than truth — that they 
{ſhould chuſe labour and travail, ſhame and 


miſery, before pleaſure, eaſe, and eſteem — 


is as much a violation of the laws of na- 
ture, as it is for lead or iron to hang unſup- 
ported in the air, or for the voice of a man 
: to 
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1 
to raiſe the dead to life : but this, I have 
granted to the author, 1s, not miraculous, 
but impoſſible, and ſhall therefore have his 
leave, I hope, to aſſert, that falſehood, thus 
atteſted, 18 impoſſible — 1n other words, that 
teſtimony, thus tried and proved, is infal- 


lible and certain. 


It remains, indeed, that witneſſes the moſt 


upright and unſuſpected may be miſtaken 
in their teſtimony: they may be deceived 
themſelves; and therefore their teſtimony, 


even thus proved, is not to be ſecurely re- 


lied on. But, happily, miracles, at leaſt all 


that we diſpute with this author, are of ſuch 
ga nature, that it is impoſſible to be deceived 
about them. Facts that are viſible and pal- 


pable to the ſenſes of mankind, that are 
done in open day-light, that lie open to 
ſcrutiny and obſervation for a long time 


together, prefent witneſſes muſt know 


whether they ſee or not. They who report 
them as eye-witneſſes cannot be deceived, 
themſelves in the belief of them, however 
they may intend to deceive others. 


I conclude then, that miracles, when 
there appears a ſufficient cauſe for working 
them, are credible in themſelves — that, 
D 3 when 
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when they come under the cognizance of 
our ſenſes, they are proper matter of teſti- 
mony, and, when atteſted by witneſſes who 
have ſufficient opportunities of convincing 
themſelves, and give ſufficient proof of 


their conviction, have, a right to command 
our faith, 


And here I accept the author's alterna- 
tive, without complaining of the inſidious 
terms in which it is expreſſed. The plain 
* conſequence,” ſays he, © is (and tis a 
« general maxim worthy of our attention) 
that no teſtimony is ſufficient to eſtabliſh 
a miracle, unleſs the teſtimony be of ſuch 
* a kind, that it's falſchood would be more 
« miraculous than the fact which it en- 
„ deavours to eſtabliſh : and even in that 
© caſe there is a mutual deſtruction of ar- 
ce guments, and the ſuperior only gives us 
an aſſurance ſuitable to that degree of 
<« force which remains after deducting the 
inferior. If the falſehood of any per- 
* ſon's teſtimony would be more miracu- 
c lous than the event which he relates, 
<* then, and not till then, can he pretend 
to command my belief or opinion“. 


By 
0 P. 182. : 


x. 9 1 

By miraculous it is plain that the author 
here means, in the popular ſenſe of the 
word, wonderful or incredible. I aſſert 
then, that miracles may be made ſo credible 
by circumſtances and concurring facts, and 
ſo ſupported by teſtimony, that, if we reject 
them, we muſt believe things more incre- 
dible, or, as the author would have us 
ſpeak, more miraculous than the miracles 
themſelves, 


The miracles I ſhall mention are thoſe in 
the Chriſtian Goſpel — healing the ſick with- 
out any viſible means, giving ſight to the 
blind, raiſing the dead to life, &c. all which 
are ſaid to be performed by the power of 
God for ends the moſt worthy of himſelf, 
viz. to reſtore religion and morality to 
their true principles, and to eſtabliſh the 
practice of them in the world. The cha- 
racter of thoſe who were appointed to this 
work, and the doctrines which they taught, 
correſpond perfectly with this deſign ; great 
as it was, they undertook it with alacrity 
and confidence, declaring from the begin- 
ning that their commiſſion was to go and 


teach all nations ; the miracles which they 


atteſt, as giving authority to their doctrine, 
they aſſert from their own knowledge, as 
D 4 FRE what 
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what they ſaw with their eyes, and hand- 
led with their hands : the number of theſe 
facts, and the numbers atteſting them, were 
very great: they concurred, without varia- 
tion, in the ſame doctrine, and in the ſame 
teſtimony : they ſubmitted, with the ſame 
courage and conſtancy, to the greateſt per- 
ſecutions and afflictions, in confirmation of 
their truth; and, when called to it (as 
many of them were) laid down their lives 
for it's ſake : they foreſaw from the begin- 
ning the oppoſition they met with, and 
foretold, with the fulleſt aſſurance, their 
ſucceſs againſt it : and the event juſtified 
their predictions ; the religion they taught 
was in a ſhort time eſtabliſhed in a great 
part of the world, 


Here, now, the attempt itſelf, if not 
ſpirited and ſupported by truth, is wholly 
{trange and unaccountable. That men of 
low birth and education ſhould conceive a 
deſign of new-modelling the religion of all 
nations, and reforming their manners, by 
the laws of temperance, purity, and chari- 
ty — that bad men ſhould concur in an 
end ſo great and godlike, or good men in 
means ſo impious as fraud and impoſture 
— that men of craft or addreſs ſhould chuſe 

for 
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for the hero of their ſtory one who was 


chronicled as a malefactor, and who had 


been put to death by the conſent of a whole 
people — one, too, that had abuſed their 
confidence, and miſled them by falſe hopes 
into an endleſs train of miſeries — all this 


is contrary to nature, and therefore, by the 
author's rule, impoſſible. 


The zeal with which they carried on this 
deſign, traverſing ſeas and kingdoms, with- 
out reſt, and without wearineſs — a zeal 
which could not be exceeded by the moſt 
righteous men in the moſt righteous cauſe 
— this, if not prompted by duty and a 
ſtrong conviction of the truths they taught, 
is ſtill more incredible. 


The excellency of the religion they taught, 
in its worſhip and morality far ſurpaſſing all 


4 : human wiſdom and philoſophy, and the ſole 


end of which is to make men honeſt, ſin- 
cere, and virtuous, if it be the work of 1g- 


norance and fraud, 1s equally ftrange and 
myſterious. 


The ſucceſs of this deſign is yet a great- 
er miracle. In this chain of wonders the 
event is the moſt miraculous part. The 


eſta- 


( 42 ] 
eſtabliſhment of the Goſpel in an hundred 
different nations, it's victory over Jews and 
Gentiles, over the power and policy of the | 

wiſeſt and greateſt people, over the pride of 
learning and the obſtinacy of 1gnorance, 
over the prejudices of religion and thoſe of 
fin and irreligion, is an event the moſt 
wonderful of any in hiſtory. But this is a 
miracle which we ſee before our eyes: it is 
a miraculous fact that muſt be aſcribed to 
a miraculous cauſe. Even granting the truth 
of the Goſpel miracles, the inſtruments in 
propagating 1t were ſo unequal to the work, 
that nothing but the power of God, accom- 
panying and working with them, can ac- 
count for it's ſucceſs, It was ſtill a miracle 
that it ſhould proſper in their hands. But, 
without either truth or providence to ſup- 
port it, this ſucceſs would be more than 
miraculous — it would be impoſſible. 


The teſtimony directly given to theſe mi- 
racles is ſtrongly confirmed by the character 
of the witneſſes, who, as far as appears even 
from the teſtimony of their enemies, were 
unblameable in their lives and manners — 
men of conſcience and religion. Their wri- 


tings breathe a ſpirit of piety, a zeal for 


God and good works, that 1s not equalled 
| by 


(43 J 
by any writings in the world : they carry 
in them ſuch marks of candor, truth, and 
ſimplicity, as cannot be 1mitated : all which 
can never conſiſt with the daring impiety of 
uſurping the moſt facred.of all characters, 
and preaching a falſe religion to the world. 


The numbers that engaged in this de- 
ſign, tho' diſperſed in different regions, 
agreed perfectly in the ſame report. It was 
in the power of any of theſe, or of the 
accomplices that muſt be concerned with 


2 them, to defeat the whole by diſcovering 


the fraud : and it cannot be, that not one 
ſhould, by fear or intereſt, perſuaſion or 
torture, be prevailed on to diſcover it. 


They put their teſtimony to the trial, by 
claiming a power of working miracles them- 
ſelves : they diſplayed this power frequently 
and publickly, and fo ſubmitted their truth 
to the eyes and ſenſes. of all about them. 


This pretence, if falſe, muſt have defeated 


the moſt probable and hopeful ſcheme ; if 
true, it was no more than neceſſary to the 
difficulties of this. The event was — great 
numbers were every day converted to the 
faith. But this conduct cannot, any more 

than 
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than the event, be reconciled to the cha- 
racter or ſuppoſition of impoſture. 


Laſtly, they gave the higheſt proof that 
can be given to the veracity of teſtimony, 
by going thro' the fiery trial of perſecution, 
in all it's various forms of 1mpriſonment, 
torture, and death. This began with the 
very beginning of Chriſtianity. They ſaw 
it evidently before their eyes, and plainly 
devoted themſelves from the firſt to a life 
of ſufferings and affliction. They gave up 
eaſe and ſecurity, country, kindred, fami- 
ly, and friends, to be treated every-where 
with contempt and contumely, to conflict 
with poverty and want, to be perſecuted 
from city to city, ſentenced to impriſon- 
ment and ſtripes, and, at laft, to die by 
ſtoning, by the ſword, or the croſs. 125 
this, in ſuppart of falſehood and wrong, | 
fo contrary to human nature, that 1t 1s 
abſolutely intra 


The ſuppoſition then, that the miracles 
of the Goſpel are falſe, 1s full of wonders, 
prodigies, things unnatural, and which ex- 
perience, the author's criterion in matters 
of fact, pronounces to be impoſlible. 


And 


[ 45 ] 


And what now is that contrariety to na- 
ture, which is pleaded againſt the poſſibili- 
ty of miracles? © A miracle,” the author 
tells us, may be accurately defined a tranſ 
« greſſion of a law of nature by a particu- 
« Jar volition of the Deity or by the inter- 
e poſal of ſome inviſible agent *. But this 
definition 1s neither accurate nor conſiſtent 

with itſelf. The laws of nature are the laws 
of God: and, if God ſhould occaſionally 
change or invert any of theſe, there is no 


law, that I know of, againſt it — no law 


| of God or nature broken by it. But, in 
fact, where miracles are ſuppoſed, there is 


no change made in theſe laws. I have ſhewn, 


that all that is unnatural in miracles is only 


appearance. There is nothing contrary to 


| : nature in ſuppoſing the dead to be raiſed, 
or the winds controlled by a power equal 


to the effect. It was no way contrary to the 


nature of God to reveal his will to mankind, 
in order to reform their corruptions, and to 

conduct them to virtue and happineſs. On 
the contrary, this might be piouſly hoped 


| for from his wiſdom and goodneſs. It was 


no way contrary to the nature and conditi- 
= on 
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on of men. It appears from the hiſtory of | 
mankind, that natural religion was at this 
time univerſally corrupted, and that no 
other probable means were: left of reſtoring 
it. Reaſon and philoſophy had tried their 
ſtrength in vam. It was, therefore, on the | 
part of man, highly expedient and deſire- 
able. In fact, to this revelation, whether 
real or pretended, and to no other cauſe, 
it 18 owing, that the great truths of nature, 
concerning God, a Providence, and a fu- | 
ture ſtate, are now ſo widely ſpread, and | 


that half the world, inſtead of dumb idols, 


are ſerving the living God: and, if all the 
good ends, that might be expected, are not 
yet anſwered by it, yet the ſeed of the word 
is ſown, the foundations of true religion 
are laid, and there is hope that it will in 
time enlarge it's borders, and prevail, where 
it is received, with more effect and influ- 
ence. It cannot be denied, that the' Gol- 
pel 1s an adequate proviſion for the wants, 
a remedy for all the infirmities of mankind. 
There 1s nothing, that can be wiſhed for 
in a rule of duty, that is not comprehend- 


ed in it. The miracles, then, that atteſt it, 
are accounted for to our reaſon: we have 


God, the cauſe of all things, for their au- 
thor : 


„ 
thor: and a ſufficient reaſon is aſſigned for 
the divine interpoſition. And this. will, at 


3 the ſame time, account for all the wonders 
that followed: the actions, ſufferings, and 


ſucceſs of the Apoſtles will, upon this 


” ſcheme, appear eaſy, conſiſtent, and na- 
1 tural. 


But, if this account be not admitted, 
theſe will remain ſo many contradictions to 


nature and experience, and it will lie upon 
the author to reconcile them to our belief. 
Z If the common motives to human actions, 
intereſt, paſſion, and prejudice, cannot be 


pleaded in anſwer to theſe difficulties, what 
other account can be given of them ? Some 
cauſe muſt be aſſigned adequate to the ef- 
fect. For men to act without motives 1s as 
unnatural, as it is for a body to fink with- 
out weight — to act againſt the force of 
motives is as contrary to nature, as it is for 
a ſtone to aſcend againſt the laws of gravity. 
Hear what this author ſays himfelf in ano- 
ther Eſſay : We cannot make uſe of a 
more convincing argument, than to prove 


that the actions aſcribed to any perſon 


* are directly contrary to the courſe of na- 
* ture, and that no human motives, in 
* ſuch 
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te fuch circumſtances, could ever induce 
him to ſuch a conduct *.“ 


The author tells us, that in this caſe we 
mult reject the greater miracle. But mira- 
cle is too ſoft a name for theſe inconſiſten- 
cies. Could he ſhew, that God, or ſome 


inviſible agent, had interpoſed in confound- 


ing the reaſon and underſtanding of alt that 
preached or believed the Goſpel, in chang- 
ing their nature, and giving a contrary di- 
rection to their paſſions, affections, and in- 
ſtints, they would then be miracles, and 


proper objects of our belief. But this I ſhall 


prefume impoſſible to be proved, becauſe 
no end can be aſſigned for ſuch interpoſiti- 


on, but merely to deceive mankind — an 


end ſo unworthy of God, and contrary to 


the perfections of his nature, that we may 


pronounce it impoſſible for him to promote, 
or even to permit it to take effect. 


Here, then, I may call upon the author, 
in his own words, to lay his hand upon his 


heart, and declare, whether the miracles of 
the Goſpel could poſſibly have been better 
atteſted, if true — whether there is any one 


COll- 
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condition wanting that can add credibility 
to them — whether there is any thing ſo 

* contrary to natyre in theſe miracles, as in 
the teſtimony given, and the belief gained, 

to them, if falſe — whether it is not eaſier 
to believe the miracles true, than that ſo 
many miraculous conſequences (a natural 
effect of true miracles) ſhould ariſe from 
them, if falſe — or, laſtly, whether it be 
not more credible that God ſhould work 
theſe miracles for ſo great an end as that 
of giving birth and eſtabliſhment to Chriſ- 
tianity, than that he ſhould work more and 

greater miracles to confound and deceive 
mankind. When he has balanced his ac» 
count of the impoſſibility of miracles with 
the evidence for thoſe of the Goſpel, and 
ſubtracted the former from the latter, bs 
ſubtraction will certainly amount to an entirg 
anmbilation, 


Let us now ſee the poof caſe which the 
author puts at laſt to illuſtrate and crown 
his argument, When any one tells me, 
« that he ſaw a dead man reſtored to life, 
I immediately confider with myſelf, whe- 
* ther it be more probable that this per- 
i lon ſhould either deceive or be deceived, 
E * of 


3 
« or that the fact he relates ſhould really 


« have happened: I weigh the one miracle 
e againſt the other, and, according to the 


« ſuperiority which I diſcover, I pronounce | 


my deciſion, and always reject the great- 
«er miracle *.“ The author's argument 
requires him to prove, that no miracles, 
however circumſtanced, can be made credi- 
ble by any teſtimony whatſoever. But, in 
the caſe ſuppoſed, the miracle has not one 
circumſtance to make 1t credible, nor the 
teſtimony, one condition to confirm it's 
truth. A dead man we may ſuppoſe raiſed 
to life without any reaſon, uſe, or end what- 
ſoever : and a dead man may be raiſed for 


ſome extraordinary purpoſe of Providence, 


as to give authority and character to the 
ſpecial meſſengers of God. Now, tho' the 
former of theſe cannot be made credible by 
the naked teſtimony of one man, the latter, 
one may ſtill ſuppoſe, may be made credi- 
ble by the atteſtation of many ; eſpecially 
if they give proof, that they were neithel 
deceived themfelves, nor intended to deceive 


others. .If one man, unaſliſted, cannot lift 


a weight of twenty tons, does it follow that 
twenty 1 men cannot with the help of en- 
gines, 
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„ 
gines, lift the weight of one? I agree with: 
the author, that, when a man is ſaid to 
riſe, like the ghoſt in Prince Edword *, 
only to ſet again, it is more credible, that 
et teſtimony 1s falſe, than the miracle 
: but, when I ſee an effect worthy of 


3 Provide, in which the religion, virtue, 


and morality of a great part of mankind 


2 are concerned, brought about by the belief 
of this, or ſuch-like miracles, and find, 


upon inquiry, that this miracle 1s atteſted 
by a great number of perſons who lived 
and died confeſſors and martyrs to it, the 


I falſehood of ſuch teſtimony appears to me 


far more miraculous than ſuch a miracle. 


The author puts the ſame caſe, with the 


addition of ſome particulars, in the ſecond 


part of his Eflay : © Suppoſe that all the 
c hiſtorians who treat of England ſhould 


= © agree, that, on the firſt of January, 1600, 


queen Eligabeth died — that, both before 
and after her death, ſhe was ſeen by her 
'* phyſicians and the whole court, as is uſual 

with perſons of her rank — that her ſuc- 
** ceflor was acknowledged and proclaimed 


F by parliament — and that, after having 


E 2 c been 


A late play, called 1 ihe Black Prince. 


13 
te been interred a month, ſhe again appear- 
ed, took poſſeſſion of the throne, and go- 
« verned England three years: I muſt con- 
« feſs I ſhould be ſurprized at the concur. 
e rence of ſo many odd circumſtances, but 
©« ſhould not have the leaſt inclination to 
e believe ſo miraculous an event *.“ Here, 
again, the fact ſuppoſed is the ſtrangeſt and 
moſt unaccountable that the author could 
well conceive, becauſe no final cauſe appears 
to make it in any degree credible. But when 
was any ſuch fact atteſted by hiſtorians ? 
If the author thinks the ſtory incredible, I 
think it as incredible that any good hiſtorian 
ſhould relate it: if he thinks it incredible, 


becauſe it is a miracle, I think it incredible 1 


that God ſhould work ſuch a miracle for 
nothing. 


But the importance of miracles is, it 
ſeems, with the author, a thing of no con- 


fideration : this, which we conſidered as a : 


circumſtance that gives the higheſt credihi- 
lity to the Goſpel miracles, is, at laſt, the 
very reaſon why he rejects them as incredi- 
ble. © I beg,” ſays he, © that the limita- 


tion here made may be remarked, when 


cc << I tay, 3 
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« I ſay, that a miracle can never be proved, 
« (© as to be a foundation of a ſyſtem of 
« religion ; for I own, that otherwiſe, there 
may poſlibly be miracles, or violations of 
« the uſual courſe of nature, of ſuch a kind, 
aas to admit of proof from human teſti- 
* < mony, tho' perhaps it will be impoſſible 
= © to find any ſuch in all the records of 
„ hiſtory *.“ This conceſſion is, ſurely, 
very remarkable. Is 1t not plainly giving 
up the argument? For, if miracles may be 
wrought in caſes of leſs moment, why may 
they not in greater? Or, 1s religion the 
laſt and leaſt of all things in the opinion of 
this author? I confeſs myſelf at a loſs to 
gueſs what can be his intention in this place. 
If, in compromiſe for the other miracles 
which he here grants us unaſked, he expects 


| uns to give up all that have religion for 
their object, it will indeed anſwer his pur- 


4 poſe very well. He may grant other mira- 


cles poſſible, and yet make good his argu- 


E l ment againſt them. But theſe are not ſo 
eaſily dealt with. The ſureſt way not to 


believe them is not to examine them. And 
this he wiſely recommends as the beſt ex- 


E | | pedient that has been tried againſt them. 
2 | E 3 «Tf 
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If a miracle, ſays he, © be aſcribed to 


* any new ſyſtem of religion, men, in all 
ages, have been ſo much impoſed on by 
e ridiculous ſtories of that kind, that this 
very circumſtance would be a full proof 
* of a cheat, and ſufficient, with all men 
* of ſenſe, not only to make them reject 
* the fact, but even reject it without far- 
ce ther examination *.“ This, indeed, is a 
ſhort way with religion and miracles; and 
we muſt own, that the author hath found 
out at laſt a deciſive argument againſt 


them. 
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ITT E as it is that the author has 

done in the firſt part of his Eſſay, he 
ſeems to think it more than enough, and 
that half his pains might have been ſpared: 
In the foregoing reaſoning, we have ſup- 
e poſed, that the teſtimony upon which a 
* miracle is founded may poſſibly amount 
to an entire proof, and that the falfehood 
of that teſtimony would be a kind of pro- 
* digy. But tis eaſy to ſhew, that we have 
| © been a great deal too liberal in our con- 
ceſſions, and that there never was a mi- 
* raculous event, in any hiſtory, eſtabliſh- 
«ed on ſo full an evidence *. But, if the 
author was ſo ſure of his ſtrength, why 
this corps de reſerve, a body of troops that 
have been for ever harraſſed, and are yet 
untired, in the ſervice of infidelity ? 


The firſt of theſe veteran bands is drawn 
up as follows: © There is not,” ſays he, 
E 4 5 
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to be found, in all hiſtory, any miracle 


c atteſted by a ſufficient number of men 


* of ſuch unqueſtioned good ſenſe, educa- 


a tion, and learning, as to ſecure us againſt 


« all deluſion in themſelves — of ſuch un- 
e doubted. integrity, as to place them be- 
* yond all ſuſpicion of any deſign to deceive 
* gthers — of ſuch credit and reputation 


in the eyes of mankind, as to have a great 


deal to loſe, in cafe of being detected in 


© a falſehood — and, at the ſame time, at- 


e teſting facts performed in ſuch a public 
* manner, and in ſo celebrated a part of 
* of the world, as to render the detection 
* unavoidable : all which circumſtances are 


< requiſite to give us a full aſſurance in the 


* teſtimony of men *.“ The reader will 


allow me to ſuppoſe, that the author has in 
view, both here and throughout his Eſſay, 
the Chriſtian miracles, which we have been 


conſidering. Now, the objections here made 


have been ſo frequently and fully anſwered 
by the advocates of Chriſtianity, that it is 
quite piteous to ſee tëe author, after pro- 


claiming a victory, calling in ſuch poor 
auxiliaries to his relief. | 
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As to the firſt condition here required, 
chere never was perhaps a fact directly at- 
teſted by fo many witneſſes as the miracles 
in queſtion. We have ſtill upon record the 
2 expreſs depoſitions of many in the writings 
of the Apoſtles. The converſion of every 


ſingle perſon to Chriſtianity was, in truth, 


| a clear and preciſe teſtimony to theſe facts ; 
for this religion was wholly built upon 


I them. Now, beſides. the twelve Apoſtles 


and ſeventy Diſciples choſen to preach the 
Goſpel, a great number more were con- 


verted by the miracles and reſurrection of 
Chrift. But thoſe that gave this witneſs to 


J the miracles of the Apoſtles were without 
number. Never was there a doctrine that 
ſpread fo ſwiftly through the world, or that 


gained fo many pr eſent and immediate wit- 
neſſes to it's truth. 


The Apoſtles and firſt Diſciples had not, 
many of them, the advantages of cduca- 
tion and learning. But what learning is 
required to enable men to ſee with their 
eyes and hear with their ears? The mira- 
dles they atteſt were plain facts, the objects 
of ſenſe. Folly itſelf could not be deceived 
in them: and ſure folly could never fo ſuc- 


ceſsfully 
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ceſsfully deceive. Theſe men, illiterate as 
they were and void of art or eloquence, 
did what this author, with all his argu- 
ments, will never be able to do: they got 
the better of all the religions in the world 
about them, and eſtabliſhed their own in | 
different and diſtant countries. They had, 
therefore, we may hope, ſenſe enough to 
teſtify what their eyes had ſeen and their 
hands had handled. 


They had not perhaps any great reputa- 
tion to loſe. But the good name of a poor 
man is as dear to him as that of the great- 
eft. If they had no publick character to 
loſe, they had publick infamy to dread : 
and this they incurred, not by being de- 
tected in a falſehood, but by perſevering in 
the truth. If it was little that they gave 
up to follow Chriſt, it was, however, all 
that they had. And what they gained was 
a negative quantity, and muſt be put to 
the ſide of their loſſes: they gained hunger 
and thirſt, toil and labour, watchings and 


faſtings, ſcorn and reproach, ſcourgings 


and death. They loſt, then, enough to 


evidence their ſincerity. They gave ever) 


proof, that ever was given by man, to the 


truth of their teſtimony. 
As 
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As to the notoriety of the facts, they 
were done in the moſt publick manner in 
places of conſtant reſort — many of them 
in Jeruſalem, at times of the greateſt con- 


courſe: and, what is more, they were done 


in direct oppoſition to the prejudices of all 
that ſaw them -- before the moſt vigilant 
and powerful enemies, who did not, as this 
author tells us wiſe men commonly do, 
« think the matter too inconſiderable to 
e deſerve their attention *, but exerted 
their utmoſt induſtry and authority in ſup- 
preſſing this new religion; putting its head 
and leader to death, ſuborning falſe witneſ- 
ſes to diſcredit him and his miracles, and 
proceeding immediately, by impriſoning 
ſome, and killing others, to deter and diſ- 
perſe his followers. Theſe miracles, there- 
fore, were wrought in the very place where 
their detection was moſt certain and un- 
avoidable; and the teſtimony given to them 
was given in the ſame publick manner and 
in the ſame place. 


. The author is well aware, that the teſti- 
51 mony of the Apoſt les and firſt Chriſtians, 
= if 
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if the miracles were falſe (I mean, the fact 
of giving ſuch teſtimony) and the miracu- 
lous events that followed in conſequence 


of them, will be thought, upon reflection, 


at leaſt as incredible as the miracles them- 
ſelves : and therefore, to abate our wonder 
on this head, he obſerves, © ſecondly, that 
there is a principle in human nature, 
* which, if ſtrictly examined, will be found 
to diminiſh extremely the aſſurance we 
might have from human teſtimony in 
* any kind of prodigy. The maxim, by 
„ which we commonly conduct ourſelves 
“in our reaſonings, is, that the objects of 
« which we have no experience reſemble 
«© thofe of which we have — that what we 
* have found to be moſt uſual is always 
« moſt probable. But tho', in proceeding 
* by this rule, we readily reject any fact 
e that is unuſual or incredible in an ordi- 
e nary degree, yet, in advancing farther, 


the mind obſerves not always the ſame 


« rule; but when any thing is affirmed 
© utterly abſurd and miraculous, it rather 
e the more readily admits ſuch a fact upon 
account of that very circumſtance which 
ec ought to deſtroy all it's authority. The 


„ paſſion of ſurprize and wonder ariſing 


from miracles, being an agreeable emo- 
Pn © tion 
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g tion, gives a ſenſible tendency towards 


« the belief of thoſe events from which it 


is derived *. 
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The love of novelty is, indeed, a natural 
paſſion; it is no other than the love of 


; knowledge, which God hath implanted in 


the mind for the wiſeſt reaſons: and for 
the ſame reaſons we may be aſſured that he 
hath not laid ſnares to betray us into error, 
and much leſs hath placed in us a princi- 
ple, as the author here ſuppoſes, the ten- 
dency of which 1s to make us believe things, 


merely becauſe they are incredible. © With 


what greedineſs,” ſaith he, © are the 


«© miraculous accounts of travellers received, 


* their deſcriptions of ſea and land mon- 


<« ſters, their relations of wonderful adven- 
* tures, ſtrange men, and uncouth man- 
e ners!“ It is true that every new diſcovery 
gratifies our love of knowledge, and gives 
pleaſure to the mind: but it muſt have 
the appearance of truth to do ſo. Tho“ 
we love to be informed, we do not love 
to be deceived. A ſingle miracle would riſk 
the credit of the beſt-eſteemed travels. But, 
according to this author's principle, the 
| voyage 
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voyage to Lilliput or Laputa muſt meet with 


more credit than that of Arſon or Ellis. 


But, if the love of novelty will not re- 


concile us to miracles, that of religion will 
make us believe any thing. If the ſpirit 
© of religion } Joins 1tfelf to the love of won- 
6 Net, have | is an end of common ſenſe *.“ 

f the author means, that men are more 
apt to believe miracles in the cauſe of re- 
ligion than in any other caſe, he is ſo far 
in the right. Where ſhould men expect or 


believe miraculous interpoſitions, but where 


it is moſt worthy of God to interpoſe ? 
But it does not follow, that religion is a 
friend- to falſe miracles, or an enemy to 
common ſenſe. On the contrary, right no- 
tions of the divine nature and perfections, 
which religion teaches, are a neceſſary help 
to diſtinguiſh true miracles from falſe. 
Now, the Jews, in general, were better in- 
ſtructed in theſe points than the wiſeſt of 
the Heathens. The men of Athens were far 
more ſuperſtitious than the moſt ignorant 
of the Hebrews. The falſe wonders of 

magick, witchcraft, and necromancy, theſe 


were taught by their law to hold in con- 


tempt 
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0 tempt, and, conſequently, were leſs liable 
to be practiſed upon by appearances of this 
Z fort. And, of the Apoſtles and firſt Chriſ- 
* tians, it is certain, that they had all the 
ſecurity againſt deluſion and error of this 
kind, that a rational piety and the nobleſt 
Z ſentiments of God and a Providence could 
give them. 


But * a religioniſt may be an enthuſiaſt, 
and imagine he ſees what has no reality: 


| he may know his narration to be falſe, 
and yet perſevere in it, with the beſt in- 


« tentions in the world, for the ſake of 


promoting ſo holy a cauſe: or, even 


* where this deluſion has no place, vanity, 


. excited by ſo ſtrong a temptation, ope- 


rates on him more powerfully than on 
the reſt of mankind in any other circum- 


8 < ſtances, and ſelf-intereſt with equal force: 
his auditors may not have, and common- 
Ip have not, ſufficient judgment to canvas 


his evidence; what judgment they have 
* they renounce upon principle in theſe 


a | © ſublime and myſterious ſubjects *.“ Here, 


it is confeſſed, the author has touched upon 
a very powerful and fruitful fource of error. 
| Men 
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the contrary, this diſappointment opened 


propagate a known falſehood for the ſake 
of truth. An honeſt man may be haſty in 


diſdains ſuch pious frauds, and his Apoſtles 5 


—— — ates lui cert ren > 
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Men, whoſe paſſions are ſtronger than their 


reaſon, will be guilty of exceſs in religion 
as well as in other things. A zeal for opi- 
nions frequently makes men conclude their 
own cauſe to be the cauſe of God ; and, 
from wiſhing that Heaven may declare in 
their favour, they are calily led to believe 
ſuch interpoſitions upon the ſlighteſt teſti- 
mony. But, tho' this principle will make 
men believe falſe miracles, it will not over- © 
power their ſenſes, or make them ſee what 
has no reality. The French prophets were 
extravagant enough to expect that one of 
their principal teachers would come to life 
again; but, with all their enthuſiaſm, none 
could believe that he {aw this miracle: on 
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their eyes, and the pretence to miracle ruin- 
ed their cauſe. Nor can I allow, with the 
author, that men of the beſt intentions can 


believing ; but he cannot be a deceiver o 
1mpoſtor, It is certain, the religion of (brit 


have forbad and condemned them in terms 
as ſevere as language can expreſs: nor is It 
a principle in this religion, as this writ! i 
would infinuate, that men ſhould renounce 3 

thei 


their judgment in inquiries of this ſort : on 
the contrary, they are injoined carefully to 


examine the truth of miracles and doctrines, 
before they believe them, 


hut, granting the author's principles in 
5 their full extent, the miracles of the Goſpel 
will be no way affected by them: For, firſt, 
the Apoſtles are free from all tincture and 
appearance of enthuſiaſm; witneſs the wri- 
tings which they have left behind them, 
and that ſyſtem of doctrines and morals 
contained in them: in their piety nothing 
over paſſionate, rapturous, or ecſtatic ap- 
peaars, but all is rational, fober, and tem- 
poerate: their zeal for their maſter and his 
religion, never tranfports them into com- 
plaints or invectives againſt his enemies or 
their own, or into any ſtrained eulogiums 
or panegyricks upon his character: they 
recite all that is wonderful in his actions, 
without exclamation, without vehement aſ- 
ſeveration, with an undoubting, unguarded 
ſimplicity, that is highly ſingular and re- 
markable: their whole conduct, in like 
manner, was void of oſtentation, ſteady, 
"MY uniform, and regular throughout: they 
were not only confiſtent each with himſelf & 
Y (which a Fe fpirit ſeldom 1s) but all 
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purſued the ſame plan, without varying os 
change, with the moſt perfect harmony and 
agreement. And, ſecondly, whatever influ 
ence, from paſſion or prejudice, the wit- 
nefles to Chriſtianity were under, this ope- 
rated the contrary way, and muſt diſpoſe 
them to reject, rather than receive, the mi- 
racles: the Apoſtles themſelves were Jeus, 


and zealous of the traditions and cuſtoms 


of their anceſtors : the other converts, whe- 
ther Jews or Pagans, were prejudiced, as 
ſtrongly as they could be, by religion, 
againſt the Goſpel : bigotry and enthuſiaſm 
roſe up every-where in perſecution againſt 
it; nothing but reaſon and conviction could 


induce men to declare for 1t : every paſſion, 
every intereſt, and every prejudice perſua- 


ded againſt this belief: and, in fact, every 


ſingle converſion to it was not barely the 


teſtimony of an unprejudiced judge, but 
the teſtimony of an enemy to it's truth. 


«© The wiſe,” ſays the author, in another 
place, lend a very academick faith to eve- 
« ry report which favours the paſſion of the 
reporter, whether it magnifies his coun- 
try, his family, or himſelf, or in any other 
way ſtrikes in with his natural inclinati- 
ons and propenſities. But what greater 
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* 
<« temptation than to appear a miſſionary, 
« a prophet, an ambaſlador from heaven? 
« Who would not encounter many dangers 
« and difficulties to attain ſo ſublime a 
c character x? Where this character is 
indeed attended with honour and reſpect, it 
will be natural for ambitious men to deſire 
it. But the head and leader of this ſect had 

been every-where reviled and perſecuted, 

and was crucified as a malefactor: his fol- 
= lowers every where ſhared the ſame fate. 

What temptation was there to appear his 

& prophet or ambaſlador ? What vanity or 
ſelf.- intereſt was gratified by it? 
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But thirdly, the author tells us, it 
forms a very ſtrong preſumption againſt 
all ſupernatural and miraculous relations, 
=Z © that they are always found chiefly to 
* abound amongſt ignorant and barbarous 
nations; or, if a civilized people has ever 
given admiſſion to any of them, that peo- 
EX © ple will be found to have received them 
from ignorant and barbarous .anceſtors, 
** who tranſmitted them with that inviola- 
ble ſanction and authority which always 
attends ancient and received opinions +.” 
1 . This 
e 1 P. 185. 
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This argument, we preſume, has been al- 
ready anſwered. The miracles of the Goſ- 
pel were, as we have ſaid, performed where 
they were moſt ſuſpected. The Jews were 
by no means a barbarous people, and they 
were freer from ſuperſtition than any other | 
nation in the world. Theſe miracles were 
immediately canvaſſed with all the ſeverity 
that the prejudice of enemies could ſuggeſt, 
Some who were healed of their diſeaſes were 
{ent immediately to the prieſts, on purpoſe, 
as it ſeems, that they might undergo the 
ſtricteſt inquiſition. Others were called be- 
fore the council, examined, and threatened, 
and every means tried to refute and filence 
them. This religion did not get ſtrength 
in the dark, and then adventure itſelf by 
degrees into the light: it was openly pro- 
claimed, from the firſt, in the temple, and 
in the ſynagogue, where the Jews always 
reſorted : and, when the Apoſtles had filled 
Jeruſalem and Judæa with their doctrines, 
Rome and Athens were ſome of the next 

ſcenes of their miniſtry. 


Under this head we are entertained with 
a long ſtory from the Pſeudomantis of Luci- 
an. It was,” ſaith the author, © a wiſe 


* policy in that cunning impoſtor, Alexan- 
6e ger, 
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« Jer, who, tho' now forgotten, was once 
« ſo famous, to lay the firſt ſcene of his 
<« ;mpoſtures in Paphlagonta, where, as Lu- 


« gian tells us, the people were extremely 
ignorant and ſtupid, and ready to ſwal- 
« low even the groſleſt deluſion. People at 


« adiſtance, who are weak enough to think 


<« the matter at all worth inquiry, have no 
opportunity of receiving better informa- 
tion. The ſtories come magnified to them 
« by an hundred circumſtances. Fools are 
cc induſtrious to propagate the deluſion 3 


« while the wiſe and learned are contented, 


in general, to deride it's abſurdity, with- 
out informing themſelves of the particu- 
*« lar facts, by which it may be diſtinctly 
« refuted. And thus the impoſtor above- 
* mentioned was enabled to proceed, from 
his ignorant Paphlagonians, to the inliſt- 
* ing votaries even among the Grecian phi- 
* loſophers and men of the moſt eminent 
** rank and diſtinction in Rome nay, 
could engage the attention of that ſage 
** emperor, Marcus Aurelius, ſo far as to 
** make him truſt the ſucceſs of a military 


_ © expedition to his deluſive prophecies *.” 


But what, if this famous impoſtor never 
pretended to muracles ? It is ſaid, indeed, 
* PeY that 


* P, 188, 
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that he had his emiſſaries in diſtant coun- 
tries, who reported this; among other things, 
to his honour : but there is no appearance 
in his hiſtory of his ever counterfeiting or 
pretending to this power. It was his poli- 
cy not to hazard his reputation on ſo dan- 
gerous an iſſue. Ignorant and ſtupid as his 
Paphblagonians were, it might have been too 
much for all his art to impoſe falſe facts 
upon their eyes and ſenſes. He had, by a 
bold and ſucceſsful cheat of another kind, 
eſtabliſhed his character among this people, 
who, Lucian tells us, differed from brutes 
in nothing but their outward form. He 
had the fortune too to gain the ear of a 
famous Roman general, who, by the ſame 
author's account, was formed to be the 
dupe of every pretender. This ſeems to 
have got him ſome name in Rcme. But! 
find none, that deferved to be called phi- 
loſophers, among his votaries. It is cer- 
tain, that the fight of a Chriſtian or an 
Epicurean diſconcerted all his management. 
They were always drove from his preſence, 
having the confidence, no doubt, to deride 
the prophet and his oracles. Every one 
mult believe, upon the repreſentation here 
made, that the emperor Antonine had un- 
dertaken the expedition mentioned at the 

inſt 


FI 


1 

inſtigation of this impoſtor, or, at leaſt, 
had concerted meaſures with him for pur- 
ſuing it. But the oracle given out by this 
pretended prophet was voluntary and un- 
aſked, in order, if the event had happened, 
as was probable, to increale his own credit. 
And, ſuperſtitious as this great emperor 
and philoſopher was, he did nothing, in 
purſuance of it, but what the wiſeſt gene- 
ral might have done to humour the ſuper- 
ſtition and folly of his ſoldiers, and to 
inſpire them with a confidence of victory. 
It no-where appears that he hazarded the 
leaſt point, or altered any one of his mea- 
{ures, in conſequence of it. But, if it were 
true that this impudent 1mpoſtor had this 
learned emperor and the ſchools of Greece 


among his admirers, this would only prove 


now much the wiſeſt part of mankiad were 


: | enſlaved by ſuperſtition, before Chriſtianity 


releaſed them from it. 


The author adds, as a fourth reaſon 
which diminiſhes the authority of prodigies, 
that there is no teſtimony for any, even 


| * thoſe which have not been expreſsly de- 
W ** tected, that is not oppoſed by an infinite 


number of witneſſes; ſo that not only 
** the miracle deſtroys the credit of the teſ- 
F 4 Le timony, 


E 

ce timony, but even the teſtimony deſtroys 
„ 1tfelfl. To make this the better under- 
5 ſtood, let us conſider, that, in matters of 
religion, whatever is different is contrary, 
and that 'tis impoſſible the religions of 
<« antient Rome, of Turky, of Siam, and of 
* China ſhould, all of them, be eſtabliſhed 
on any ſolid foundation. Every miracle, 
therefore, pretended to have been wrought 
* 1n any of theſe religions (and all of them 
* abound in miracles) as it's direct {cope is 
to eſtabliſh the particular ſyſtem to which 
te it is attributed, fo it has the ſame force, 
<« tho' more indirectly, to overthrow every 
ce other ſyſtem : in deſtroying a rival-ſyſ- 
« tem, it likewiſe deſtroys the credit of 
* thoſe miracles on which that ſyſtem was 
ce eſtabliſhed : ſo that all the prodigies of 
different religions are to be regarded as 
* contrary facts, and the evidence of theſe 
_ © prodigies, whether weak or ſtrong, as 
te oppoſite to each other *.“ This argu- 
ment, he 1s apprehenſive, will appear too 
fubtle and refined: but the only fault of it 
is, that it has no foundation in truth. T he 
author cannot name a ſingle miracle, that 
was ever offered as a teſt of any of theſe 
religions, before their eſtabliſhment, or to 

autho- 
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authorize any pretended prophet to teach 
ſuch religion. Mabomet expreſsly diſclaims 
this power in many places of his Koran. It 
appears from his manner of ſpeaking of it, 
that he knew what advantage this pretence 
would give to his cauſe, and even felt the 
want of it: yet, with all the aſſiſtance that 
art and power could give him, he durſt not 
hazard ſo dangerous an experiment. 'There 
is a wide difference betwixt eſtabliſhing falſe 
miracles, by the help of a falſe religion, 
and eſtabliſhing a falſe religion by the help 
of falſe miracles. Nothing is more eaſy than 
the former of theſe, or more difficult than 
the latter. The author would make us be- 
lieve that miracles are to be met with in al- 
S moſt every page of antient hiſtory: When 
we peruſe the firſt hiſtories of all nations, 
** we are apt to imagine ourſelves tranſport- 
* ed into ſome new world, where the whole 
« frame of nature 1s disjointed, and every 

* element performs j it's operations in a dif- 
* ferent manner from what it does at pre- 
© ſent. Battles, revolutions, peſtilences, 


= *< * famines, and deaths, are never the effects 


of thoſe natural cauſes which we experi- 
* ence *,” But the truth is, they are very 
thinly ſown in the writing; of the heathens. 


Portents 


P. 187. 
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Portents and prodigies I call not by that 
name. Theſe are to be accounted for from 
natural cauſes, or owe their exiſtence to a 
frighted or diſturbed imagination. Of mi- 
racles, properly ſpeaking, there are very 
few upon record : moſt of theſe are given 


up, by the hiſtorians who relate them, as 


vulgar fables, unworthy of belief, and none 
are ſo atteſted as to make them in any de- 


gree credible. Of this the author has un- 


deſignedly given us a full proof in the ſtory 
which immediately follows: 


« One of the beſt-atteſted miracles in all 


profane hiſtory is that which Tacitus re- | 


*© ports of Veſpaſian, who cured a blind man 
“in Alexandria by means of his ſpittle, and 
a lame man by the mere touch of his foot, 
«jn obedience to a viſion of the god Sera- 
ce pis, who had injoined them to have re- 
« courſe to the emperor for theſe miracu- 
* lous and extraordinary cures *. This, 


the author ſeems to infinuate, 1s as well at- 


teſted as any Chriſtian miracle, and may be 
made as good an argument for the religion 


of the antient Egyptians as any miracle for 


any religion whatſoever : . Every circum- 


** ſtance,” ſays he © adds weight to the teſ- 
: ON <* timony, 
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g « timony, and might be diſplayed at large 


2 * with all the force of argument and elo- 
'K quence, if any one were now concerned 
to enforce the evidence of that exploded 
d and idolatrous ſuperſtition.” The occaſi- 
on being ſo tempting, he has tried his hand, 
* and ſhewn us how far this miracle may be 
parallelled with thoſe of the Goſpel: <©* The 
« gravity, ſolidity, age, and probity of ſo 
great an emperor, who, thro' the whole 
« courſe of his life, converſed in a familiar 
« way with his friends and courtiers, and 
« never affected thoſe extraordinary airs of 
« divinity aſſumed by Alexander and Deme- 
e trius — The hiſtorian a cotemporary wr1- 


c ter, noted for candor and veracity, and, 
=Z < withal, the greateſt and moſt penetra- 


ting genius, perhaps, of all antiquity, 
and ſo free from any tendency to ſuperſti- 


tion and credulity, that he even lies un- 


eder the contrary imputation of atheiſm 
and profaneneſs — The perſons, from 
«© whole teſtimony he related the miracle, 
* of eſtabliſhed character for judgment and 
* veracity (as we may well ſuppoſe) eye- 
** witneſſes of the fact, and confirming 
* their verdict, after the Flavian family 
were deſpoiled of the empire, and could 
no longer give any reward, as the price 
1 N cc * of 
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« of a lye: Utrumque, qui inter ſuere, nunt 


ce quoque memorant, poſtquam nullum mendaci; 
« pretium. To which if we add the publick 
nature of the fact, as related, it will ap- 
e pear, that no evidence can well be ſuppoſed 
« ſtronger for ſo groſs and ſo palpable a 
<« falſehood.” As to the character of this 
wiſe emperor, Suetonius, who has wrote his 
life, tells us, that he. had long before this 


conceived hopes of the empire, from certain 


idle dreams and omens, of which he has 


reckoned up eight or ten, as ridiculous as 
any in hiſtory : that immediately before this, 
when he was now proclaimed emperor by 


ſome of the legions, and had ſtrengthened 


himſelf by ſeveral alliances, he condeſcend- 
ed, notwithſtanding his probity and gravity, 
to give out a miracle upon his own autho- 
rity, to make himſelf conſiderable in the 
eyes of the people ; pretending that, in the 
temple of Serapis, where he went alone, 
firmitate imperii auſpicium facturus, one Ba- 
filides, who was known at the time to be 
far diſtant and unable to travel, had ap- 
peared to him, offering him crowns and 
garlands — a certain omen (as he and his 
courtiers interpreted the word Ba/ilides) of 
the royal dignity. As for the credit of the 
hiſtorian, he was no witneſs of the fact, 
nor, 
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1 
4 nor, for ought we know, ever converſed 
with thoſe that ſaw it; and the teſtimony 
© he gives to it does by no means amount to 
a proof that he believed it himſelf. To 
2 what purpoſe, then, is the character he gives 
us of his veracity, penetrating genius, and 
Z ;incredulous turn of mind? But, if the teſ- 
timony of the hiſtorian be not admitted, 
the witneſſes, from whoſe teſtimony he rela- 
| : ted it, were of eſtabliſhed character for ve- 
racity and judgment. This, indeed, is to 
the purpoſe. On this point the whole me- 
rits of the cauſe muſt reſt. How, then, is 
this proved to us? Why, the author ſays if 
may well be ſuppoſed, and the hiſtorian tells 
us that they perſiſted in the report, when 
they could gain nothing by the fraud. But 
how does it appear that they had never re- 
ceived any reward for their verdict? The 
=X emperor, tho' he affected not the airs of 
© divinity, yet was well pleaſed with his new 
title, and, no doubt, was well underſtood to 
book with a favourable eye on thoſe who 
ZW contributed to ſupport it. The good uſes 
to which this miracle ſerved are honeſtly 
told us both by Suetonius and Tacitus: Auc- 
britas, et quaſi majeſtas quedam, ut ſcilicet 
nopinato et adbuc novo principi deerat, has 
| = 740que acęſſit, Suet. Miracula evenere, quels 
: celeſtis 
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ccleſtis favor et quædam in Veſpaſianum incli. 


ratio numinum oftenderetur, Tacit. The A. 


[-xandrians could not but have an intereſt 


in gaining the favour of this prince: the 
perſons cured are ſaid to be e plebe Alexan- 
drinà, probably unknown to theſe witneſles 
and to all the Romans about Veſpaſian: the 
partiſans of the new emperor were prepared 
to welcome and improve every thing that 


looked in his favour : the phyſicians, who 
were conſulted whether theſe diſorders were 


curable, declared that they were : where, 


then, is the wonder that two men ſhould be 


inſtructed to act the part of lame and blind, 


when they were ſure of ſucceeding in the 4 
fraud, and of being well rewarded (as «: Þ 


may well ſuppoſe) for their pains. 


This ſtory is followed by two others, as | 


remarkable proofs of the credulity of man- 


kind, which, having obtained in Chr:/t:o | 
countries, may perhaps be thought more Þ 


appoſite to the author's purpoſe of diſcre- 
diting the Chriſtian miracles. There 1s 
« alſo,” faith he, © a very memorable ſtor; 
« related by cardinal de Retz, and which 
% may well deſerve our conſideration : when 
that intriguing politician fled into Span, 
4 to avoid the perſecution of his ou” 
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ec he paſſed thro' Sarageſſa, the capital of 
Arragon, Where he was ſhewn, in the ca- 
„ thedral church, a man who had ſerved 
twenty years as a door-keeper of the 
s church, and was well known to every body 
in town who had ever paid their devotions 
a ot that cathedral : he had been ſeen for ſo 
8 long a time wanting a leg, but recovered 
that limb by the rubbing of holy oyl upon 
e the ſtump ; and, when the cardinal exa- 
* mined it, he found it to be a true natural 
leg, like the other. This miracle was 
e vouched by all the canons of the church; 
* and the whole company of the town was 
| : © appealed to for a confirmation of the fact, 
whom the cardinal found, by their zea- 
g lous devotion, to be thorough believers 
of the miracle. Here the relater was alſo 
cotemporary with the ſuppoſed prodigy, 
of an incredulous and libertine character, 
as well as of great genius — the miracle 
of fo ſingular a nature as could ſcarce 
3 © admit of a counterfeit —— and the wit- 
neſſes very numerous, and all of them, 
in a manner, ſpectators of the fact of 
WF which they gave their teſtimony: and 
XX what adds mightily to the force of the 
evidence, and may double our ſurpriſe on 
this occaſion, is, that the cardinal him- 
2 « ſelf, 


„ 
* ſelf, who relates the ſtory, ſeems not to 
« give any credit to it, and, conſequently, 
« cannot be ſuſpected of any concurrence 
« in the holy fraud *.“ The ftory is, in- 
deed, remarkable, as the author has told it. 
Firſt, the relator was a cardinal; and a man 
, great genius; and, tho' he had never ſeen 
the wooden leg, yet he fatisfied himſelf that 
the man had now two natural legs, lite an- 
ther man. It does not, indeed, appear, that 
he examined all or any of the canons, or 
that he diſcourſed with any body in town 
about it: but he found, by the devotion of 
| the people; that they believed the man to 
have had a wooden leg. Then the cardinal 
was a man of a libertine character, and, 
which is ſtill more wonderful, and adds migh- 
tily to the evidence, he did not believe the ftory 
himſelf. This chmax of evidence and won- 
der {till riſing upon us is very extraordina- 
ry. The relator of the ſtory was a cardinal, 
and therefore a good evidence of a Romiſ 
miracle: he was of a libertine character, and 
therefore had the better right to be believed; 
but, what puts the evidence out of queſtion, 
he did not believe the flory himfelf ; which, 
again, is doubly ſurprizing, as the author 
obſerves, becauſe he was naturally of an in- 

credulcts 


E P. 193, 


E 


credulous temper. This is the firſt ſtory. The 
| ſecond deſerves a more ſerious attention. 


« There, ſurely, never was ſo great a 
number of miracles aſcribed to one per- 
« ſon, as thoſe which were lately ſaid to 
« have been wrought in France upon the 
« tomb of Abbe Paris, the famous Janſe- 
« ni}, with whoſe ſanctity the people were 
« ſo long deluded. The curing of the ſick, 
„giving hearing to the deaf and ſiglit to 
the blind, were every-where talked of as 
« the uſual effects of that holy ſepulchre. 
gut, what is more extraordinary, many 
of the miracles were immediately proved, 
e upon the ſpot, before judges of unqueſ- 
e tioned integrity, atteſted by witneſſes of 
<credit and diſtinction, in a learned age, 


* and on the moſt eminent theatre that is 
* now in the world. Nor is this all: a 


relation of them was publiſhed and diſ- 


** perſed every- where: nor were the Jeſiuits, 


thoꝰ a learned body, ſupported by the ci- 
* vil magiſtrate, and determined enemies to 
** thole opinions in whoſe favour the mira- 
* cles were ſaid to have been wrought, ever 
able diſtinctly to refute or detect them. 
Where ſhall we find ſuch a number of 
| <0 ce cir- 


[82 ] 
e circumſtances agreeing to the corrobora- 
c tion of one fact? And what have we to 
e oppoſe to ſuch a cloud of witneſſes, but 
the abſolute impoſſibility or miraculous 
© nature of the events which they relate? 
« And this, ſurely, in the eyes of all rea- 
© ſonable people, will alone be regarded as 
« a ſufficient refutation *.“ 


The author has here aſſerted many things 
that he will not be able to ſupport. The 
miracles pretended were, many of them, re- 
futed upon the {pot : a judicial inqueſt was 
made by the archbiſhop of Paris into one 
of the moſt celebrated, and the cheat was 
fully detected: the heutenant of the police 
brought many to confeſs that the part they 
had acted was all artifice and pretence ; and 
an ordonnance was hereupon iſſued from the 
court for apprehending all that were con- 
cerned in ſuch frauds: the archbiſhop of 
Sens exhibited a public charge againſt more 
than twenty, as palpable and diſcoveret 
cheats: and Mr. Montgeron, the profelle 
advocate of theſe miracles, of whom ve 
ſhall have more to ſay hereafter, does not, 
in his anſwer, pretend to defend a fourtl 

| part 


* P. 195. 
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part of theſe : and the author may ſee his 
defence of theſe, and of all the other mira- 
cles he defends, diſtinctiy refuted in the Cri- 
tique generale of Mr. Des Voaux. The moſt 
uſual effects of this ſepulchre were not cures, 
but diſtempers - a fort of convulſions, which 
ſelzed alike the ſound and the ſick, and were 
attended with ſuch ſtrange appearances as 
brought great contempt and ridicule upon 
the other miracles of this faint. Theſe con- 


vulſions, we are told by ſkilful phyſicians, 


are eaſily counterfeited, and, from being 
counterfeited, frequently become real and 
habitual : they are too ſo communicable, 
by a ſort of ſympathy, to perions of weak 
nerves, that this diſtemper, it is well known, 
is for this reaſon excluded ſome of our great 
hoſpitals ; it having been found that, when 
one is ſeized, it ſpreads, like infection, thro' 
a whole ward. This will account for the 
great numbers who are ſaid to have felt this 
extraordinary effect from viſiting the Abb 


tomb. 


I deny not that there were real cures 
wrought upon the fick that were brought 


there: but the fame, I dare pronounce, 


would happen, if a thouſand people, taken 
32 at 


point of recovery — many only want to 


the witneſſes and the integrity of the judges. 


gated by judge or council, nor confronted 


them, or whether they gave in their own or 


EN - 
at a venture, were at any time removed from 
their ſick chambers in London to St. Paul's 
Church-yard or the Park, eſpecially, if they 
went with any ſtrong hope of a cure: in 
ſuch a number, ſome are always upon the 


fancy themſelves well others may be 
flattered for a time into this belief, while 
they are ill —— and many more, by freſh 
air and motion, and eſpecially by forbear- 
ing the uſe of other means, will find a 
change for the better : but, that the blind 
received their ſight, or the deaf were reſto- 
red to hearing, by theſe viſits, I deny that 
we have any competent or tolerable evi- 
dence. This ſanguine writer does, indeed, 
take upon him to anſwer for the credit of 


But theſe miracles were never proved in a 
judicial way. The vouchers produced for 
them are only certificates collected from all 
forts of perſons, who were neither interro- 


by other witneſles : they only left their de- 
politions or affidavits in the hands of a no- 
tary, who was not concerned to examine, 
or even to know, the perſons who made 


ficti- 


. 

Y : fictitious names. The credit, therefore, of 
the witneſſes was never Ong by any trial 
whatſoever “. 


G 3 Doctor 


* Tn the ſecond edition of the Metapllyſical Epays there is 
an additional note to p. 195, Oc. in which the author ob- 
ſerves, that “the Moliniſt party had tried to diſcredit theſe 
« miracles in one inſtance, that of Mademoiſelle Le Franc, 
« But, beſides that their proceedings were the molt irregu- 
« lar in the world, particularly in citing only a few of the 
« Janſeni/ts' witneſſes, whom they tampered with; beſides 
« this, I ſay, they ſoon found themſelves overwhelmed by 


«+ a cloud of new witneſſes, one hundred and twenty in 


«© number, moſt of them perſons of credit and ſubſtance in 
% Paris, who gave oath (— for what ? not for the miracle 
4 in queſtion, but) for the miracles.” 


| The pretended cure of Arne I. Franc was the moſt cels. 
brated and beſt-atteſted of all the firſt miracles of this ſaint; 
and was, therefore, very fitly pitched upon fcr examination, 


in order to give all the advantage to the miracles that could 


be wiſhed, and to put the trial of them upon the faireſt 
iſſue. It was tried by a judicial proceſs direQed for that 
purpoſe ; and, whatever formalities the author may think 
wanting in the proceedings, it was ſo clearly convicted of 
1mpoſture, that one of the ableſt advocates for theſe mira- 
cles, M. Je Gros, could find nothing to reply in it's defence; 
nor does M. de Montgeron himſelf pretend to defend it. Tt 
It was proved, by five of the witneſles to this miracle, that 
tbe certificates, which they had given into the hands of the 


notary, and which were counterſigned by Mademoiſelle /x 


Franc herſelf, were afterwards falſified, and many material 


circumſtances added which they had never atteſted : by o- 


thers, 
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Doctor Middleton, who has likewiſe ſet 


out the evidence of theſe miracles with great 
parade, is pleaſed to tell us that * the rea- 


© lity 


thers, that ſhe was, in great meaſute, recovered before ſhe 
viſited the tomb; and that many of the diſorders alleged as 
cured were entirely chimerical : and by others, that ſhe re- 
turned from the tomb in the ſame condition that ſhe went 
there, and ſtill wanted the help of farther medicines: which 
laſt circumſtance may ſeem confirmed by the non- appearance 
of le Franc nerſelf, who was not to be found at the trial, 


The author goes on, after celebrating the vigilance, ac- 
tivity, penetration, and extenſive intelligence of Monſ. H-- 
raut, then lieutenant de police, to obferve, that ** this magiſ- 
4 trate, who by the nature of his office is almoſt abſolute, 
« was inveſted with full powers, on purpoſe to ſuppreſs or 
« diſcredit theſe miracles z and he frequently ſeized imme- 
« diately and examined the witneſſes and ſubjects of them; 
© but never could reach any thing ſatisfactory againſt them.” 
But the nature of this magiſtrate's office was ſo far from 
making bim abſolute in the preſent caſe, that it gave him 
no power at all to examine the truth of theſe miracles, 
This was the province of the arthbiſhop alone, and not to 
be invaded: accordingly, in the ordonnance of the king, 
dated Zanaary 27, 1732, by which Mr. Heraut was impow- 
ercd to arreſt and confine the moſt obſtinate of theſe mira- 
culized cheats, after the cohviftion of Anne le Franc, and 
after he had brought many to a voluntary confeſſion of the 
fraud, this power is particularly reſerved to the arch- 
Wen EE 5 


Soon 
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« lity of them is atteſted by ſome of the 
« principal phyſicians and ſurgeons in 
« France, as well as the clergy of the firſt 
« dignity, ſeveral of whom were eye-wit- 
« nefles of them, who preſented a verbal 
« proceſs of each to the archbiſhop with a 
« petition, ſigned by above twenty cures or 
« rectors of the pariſhes of Paris, deſiring 
« that they might be authentically regiſter- 
« ed, and ſolemnly publiſhed to the people, 
« as true miracles *.” Any one, who reads 
this in connection with what goes before it, 
will be led to believe that a great number 
of theſe miracles had been confirmed by 

G 4 this 


Scon after this the tomb was incloſed and ſhut up; but 
the ſame farce ſtill continued in many parts of the city, 


ſome hundreds pretending to theſe miraculous convulitons ; 
moſt of them poor girls, who got a livelihood by the buſt- 
neſs. So that the author might have ſpared his remark, 
No Janſeniſt was ever embarraſſed to account for the ceſ- 
* ſation of the miracles when the church-yard was ſhut up. 
„ Twas the touch of the tomb that operated theſe extra- 


* ordinary effects; and when no one could approach the 
tomb, no effects could be expected, &c.” As he might 


too his concern for the poor Moel/iziſts that rejected theſe 


miracles; who were never put, as he repreſents, to the. 
hard neceſſity of accounting for them from witchcraft and 
the power of the devil, but always reſolved them into their 


Proper Cauſes, 


9 Free Inguity, P · 225. 
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E 
this verbal proceſs * : but there never were, 
as far as I can inform myſelf, more than four 
or five thus proved by order of the cardinal 
Noailles. Whether the petition mentioned 
was preſented by phyſicians and clergy of 
the firſt dignity, as the doctor's words ſeem 
to import, I will not take upon me to 
controvert : but, in all that I have read, 
1 find only that it was preſented by the 


twenty-two cures who ſigned it T. The 
doctor 


* The verbal proceſs I take to be a narrative of the 
fact drawn up on the ſpot by a magiſtrate (in the preſent 
cafe, by a commiſſary appointed for that purpoſe) upon a 
view of the place and circumſtances, an examination of 
the parties, and the depoſition of witneſſes, 


+ Mr. Hume, in the additional note to page 196, ſpeak- 
ing of Mr. de Ventimille, who was ſucceſſor to cardinal 
Noailies in the archbiſhoprick of Paris, tells us, that twen- 
ty-two rectors or cures of that city, whoſe general character, 
for ſtrictneſs of life and manners, he celebrates very juſt. Ys 
but very little to the purpoſe, did, « with infinite earnelt- 
„ neſs, preſs him to examine theſe miracles, which they 
s aſſert to be known to the whole world, and indifputably 
certain: but he wiſcly forbore.“ Bot it is certain, that 
this prelate was ſo far from forbearing or declining this 
taſk, that he cauſed a publick judicial inqueſt to be made 
Into them J and, in an ordonnance of November 8, 1725, 
has publiſhed the moſt convincing proofs, that the miracles, 


ſo ſtrongly warranted by theſe cures, were forged and 
counterſeited. 


1 
* doctor might have told us too that it was 
7 rejected as well as preſented, and the arch- 
bithop's reaſons for rejecting it, which were 
nothing leſs than palpable falſehoods and 
contradictions, legally proved par des infor- 
mations juridiques, on the witneſſes, and 
even in the depoſitions taken by order of 
the cardinal de Noarlles: he might have told 
us that thirty of the moſt eminent Janſeniſi 
doctors, who were ſuppoſed to have an in- 
© tereſt in ſupporting theſe miracles, proteſted 
E againſt the abuſe that was made of them, 
and publiſhed many good reaſons for not 
believing them that, if ſome phyſicians 
of note pronounced the cures in queſtion 


better opportunities of informing them- 
ſelves, judged the contrary - that one of the 
faculty publiſhed a treatiſe to account for 
the phenomenon of the convulſions in a 
natural way, and ſeveral, who were con- 
ſulted on the other pretended cures, de- 


. clared the whole to be fiction and impoſ- 
ture 


= * See letter 7th of the Critique of Mr. Des Pur. This 
WY) udicious writer, who is now miniſter of the French church 
in Dublin, was himſelf a Janſenift and an inhabitant of 
® Paris at the time when theſe miracles were celebrated. 
Y This circumſtance, Which adds to the credit of his verdict, 
5 doctor 


to be miraculous, many more, who had 
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All that was real in theſe phenomena 
may be accounted for from nature: but 2 


great part was certainly appearance, and 


owing to art, The Abbe Paris, as doctor 
Middleton has told us, © was a zealous Jan— 
« ſeniſt, and a warm oppoſer of the bull or 
conſtitution Unigenttus, by which the doc- 
« trines of this ſect were expreſsly con- 
% demned: he died in 1725, and was bu- 
« ried in the churchyard of St. Medard in 
* Paris, whither the great reputation of 
his ſanctity drew many people to viſit his 
tomb, and pay their devotions to him as 
a ſaint; and this concourſe, gradually in- 
* creaſing, made him ſoon be conſidered as 


c 


H 


cc 


Lc 


_ © a fubject proper to revive the credit of 


< that party, now utterly depreſſed by the 
“power of the Jeſuits, ſupported by the 
gc authority 


0 


doctor Midaleton, who had ſeen his book, and therefore 
muſt know it, chuſes to conceal, and to repreſent him on!) 
as a Proteſtant writer, This may be excuſed. But it 1s t00 
much to aſſert that he does not deny the facts, but on! 
* endeavours to make the miraculous nature of them (ul. 
« pected :“ for near a fourth part of this book, which con. 
ſiſts of nine letters, in two volumes, 12mo, is taken up it 
diſproving theſe fats, and the title at the head of one of 
the longeſt letters is Os Pon fait voir, par les prects mint 
gue Mr. de Montgeron produit, que les faits qu'il publit ® 


font pas vrais. 


of , v2 
« authority of the court *. Half the city 
of Paris, and many among them of rank, 
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haare juſtice done him. Moſt of theſe, if 


> they did not believe, yet wiſhed well to his 
> miracles, for the ſake of mortifying the Je- 
=> /uits and their party. 


. N 
2 


bull. The faint was, therefore, ſure to 


we 


* 2 
** * 


gut the evidence of theſe miracles is {till 
ßpreſerved in a pompous volume of Monf. 
die Montgeron, a perſon of eminent rank 
in Paris, who, Dr. Middleton tells us, 
E © dedicated and preſented it to the king in 
perſon, being induced, as the author de- 
cdlares, by the inconteſtable evidence of 
tue facts, by which he himſelf from a 
bertine and profeſſed Deiſt, became a 
= < ſincere convert to the Chriſtian faith +.” 

As the credit of theſe boaſted miracles reſts 
= almoſt wholly on this book of Mr. Montge- 
on, the reader will not be diſpleaſed, if we 
ſtop a little to conſider the character of the 
work and it's author. 


+4 
A 7 
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This book was publiſhed, as we are ad- 
vertifed at the beginning, to demonſtrate, 
among 


„ 


* Free Inquiry, P» 223. + Free Inquiry, p. 224. 


(boo part with the appellants againſt this 
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[98-3 
among other things, the juſtice of the cauſe 
of the appellants againſt the bull Unzgenitu;; 
but it was fo far from anſwering the pur. 
poſe of reviving the credit of the Janſeniſt 
or their miracles, that from this time they 

ſunk into greater diſgrace than ever; while 

the author was caſhiered from his employ. 

ment, ſent firſt to the Baſtile, and after. 

| wards into baniſhment. The author declare 

= - himſelf converted to Chriſtianity by the evi- 

L | dence of theſe facts: but it is ſtrange to ob- 

ö ſerve, from his own hiſtory of this conver- 

| ſion, that it was wrought without his either 

ſeeing or examining the evidence of any one 

of theſe miracles. It appears, from this 

hiſtory, that the author was early impreſſed 

with a ſenſe of religion — that, having given 

himſelf up to a life of pleaſure and debauch, 

he was, on a certain occaſion, fo ſtruck with 

remorſe, as to ſhut himſelf up in a convent, 

with deſign to ſpend his days in penitence 

and retirement—that, returning again to 

his former life, he endeavoured to free him- 

ſelf from the checks of conſcience by reading 

the books of Deiſts, and perſuading himſelf 

318 that religion was a cheat— that the famous 

718 bull Unigenitus, which juſt then appeared, 

[|| helped much to confirm him in this belief: 

| | mt the fears of religion ſtill "Kept hold of 
| 


him, 
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bim, and, particularly, on the firſt report 
of our 4Abbe's miracles, his conſcience took 
the alarm, and put him upon inquiring in 
þ -arneſt into the truth of religion—that, up- 
on hearing a ſecond time of theſe miracles, 
he reſolved to viſit the tomb, and make a 
ſtrict enquiry into their truth--that, coming 
there, he was immediately ſtruck with the 
© ardor that appeared in the devotion of the 
people; ſtrongly impreſſed with which, he 
fell himſelf on his knees, and addreſſed a 
EZ hort prayer to the ſaint, beſeeching him, 
That, if indeed he ſtill lived, and had any 
power with the Almighty, he would pity 
his blindneſs, and intercede for him, that 
his mind might be enlightened, and the 
cloud removed which held him in dark- 
WY © neſs!” Upon which, immediately, while 
bie continued ſome hours on his knees, all 
the arguments for religion, which he had 
ever heard or read, preſented themſelves to 
his mind, and paſſed in review before him, 
B with ſuch force and conviction, that he be- 
came from that moment a zealous and con- 
W firmed Chriſtian. Here, you ſee, the au- 
W thor, without waiting for any miracle, or 
inquiring into thoſe which he had heard, 
Vas not only converted to Chriſtianity, but 
became a determined believer of all the mi- 
A racles 


[ 94 ] ö 
racles of this ſaint. And from this ſho if 
ſketch we may eaſily make out his character Þ 
which was plainly that of a wrong-heade; 
and violent man, that could think coolly i 
about nothing, changing, as fancy or tem. 


per led him, from one opinion, from ont 


extreme, to another, and governed through. 


out by paſſion or prejudice, and not by rea f 
ſon. 


His book was publiſhed ten (or according | 


to Dr. Middleton, twelve) years after the A. 


be's death; and tis a collection of only nin: 


cures, ſelected out of the great numbe: | 


which are ſaid to have been wrought in al 
this time; the firſt of Which I ſhall preſen 
my reader with, in a few words, as a ſpeci 
men of the reſt: A Spaniſh youth, at thi 
age of ten years, loſt entirely the ſight of ti 


left eye by a violent rheum and inflamm: 
tion: a few years after, receiving a blow up 


on the right eye, he became almoſt blind fu 
ſome days, but, by proper remedies, reco-i 
vered his fight again: at the age of ſixteen, 


this eye was attacked with a fluxion and in. 


flammation like to that which had deſtroyec 


the other, but was ſoon recovered, by ti: 
application of a certain water, fo far as 0 


allow hum for two or hre months after tl | 


Proſecuæ 


L-v5 1 


proſecute his ſtudies: but, the diſorder then 


returning, and the ſame remedy being found 


F ineffectual, he continued in this ſtate, with- 


out the application of any remedy, near two 
months; at the end of which, hearing of the 


Abbe Päris's miracles, he reſolved, with the 
© conſent of his governors, who were zealous 


Janſeniſts, to apply to the 4bbe's tomb: he 


entered upon a neuvaine, or nine- days devo- 


; tion, in honour of the ſaint, and to ſuppli- 
© cate his aſſiſtance: the effect was, that his 


creaſed; but towards the end of the term 
E theſe bad ſymptoms abated, and his eye at 


| laſt became ſtrong enough to bear the light, 


and to permit him to return to his ſtudies: 
and all this without the uſe of any other 
means than ſaving the eye from reading for 
three months, ſhutting out the light, and 
=T bathing it the two laſt days with a little de- 
coction of mallow-roots with laudanum, 


F all it's virtue to the manner of applying it, 
which was not with a common linen rag, 
but a piece of the ſhirt in which the Abbé 
died, and ſome of the earth in which he was 


law this eye two days before the cure, judg- 
ing it to be a diſorder of the optick nerve, 
4 expreſſed 


pains redoubled, and the inflammation in- 


preſcribed by an oculiſt; and this too owed 


buried. A certain Fanſeniſt phyſician, who 


33 OY 
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expreſſed ſome doubt whether it were eur; 


ble, and, being told afterwards that no hu. 
man means had been uſed, inclined to thin; 


the cure miraculous. This, I ſuppoſe, is one 


of the principal phyſicians, who, Dr. Mi. 
dleton tells us, atteſted the truth of theſe mi. 

racles. But it is certain that many other 
phyſicians and oculiſts, both in France and 
Spain, thought otherwiſe, and preſcrihet 
bleeding, bathing, and the uſe of different 
medicines for it. The left eye, in the mean 
time, remained in it's former ſtate, uncured; 
and the eye which was healed relapſed ſome 
time after, and was again cured by bleeding, 
This is the firſt miracle, as it is related by 
this author, and atteſted by many vouchers 
and certificates printed along with it—a 


ſtory too contemptible for argument or re- 


mark. But, if the reader deſires to ſee the 


falſe colouring in which the writer has drel- 


ſed it, and the inconſiſtencies and prevari- 
cation of the witneſles detected, he may 
find this done, to his entire ſatisfaction, 
in the letters above-mentioned, and in the 


nineteenth and twentieth tomes of the B:b- 


liotlleque raiſonce; from which, and Mr. Ver 
net's Traite de la Verite de la Religion Chre- 
tienne, moſt of theſe remarks are taken. 


The 
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The evidence then, for theſe miracles, 


tho ſet out with ſo much eloquent pomp, 
Z when examined, is found to amount to ve- 
* ry little. But this is acknowledged, that 
the credulity of mankind is very fully pro- 
ved by this and the other legendary mira- 
cles of Popery, and that hence an argu- 
ment of ſeeming weight ſtill lies againſt 
the miracles of the Goſpel : for, if ſo man 
other miracles have been believed raſhly 
and without reaſon, it is poſſible that theſe 


may likewiſe have been received upon 1n- 


f competent teſtimony: and, if this be poſſi- 
ble, muſt it not alſo be allowed more pro- 
bable, than that events ſo ſtrange and 


contrary to the common courſe of nature 


= ſhould be true? This is the inference, we 
may preſume, the author would have us 


make from the ſtories he hath related ; 
and this objection he has incidentally drop- 
ped in ſeveral parts of his Eflay : „The 


many inſtances of forged miracles, 


* and prophecies, and ſupernatural events, 

* which, in all ages, have either been de- 
* tected by contrary evidence, or which de- 

* tet themſelves by their abſurdity, mark 

þ * ſufficiently the ſtrong propenſity of man- 

* kind to the extraordinary and the mar- 
H © yel- 
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* yellous, and ought reaſonably to beget ] 
a ſuſpicion againſt all relations of thi; 
«kind *: And again, in the place abo 
cited, © Should a miracle be aſcribed to 


any new ſyſtem of religion, men in al 


ages have been ſo much impoſed on 
by ridiculous ſtories of that kind, that 
ce this very circumſtance would be ſuffict. 
* ent, with all men of ſenſe, not only to 


make them reject the fact, but even re- 


« ject it without farther examination +,” 


As this is one of the moſt ſpecious and 


prevailing arguments againſt the miracles 
of religion, it will deſerve a diſtinct an- 
ſwer. 


To the firſt conſequence, then, which the 
author here draws from the credulity of men, 
I readily agree — That miracles and facts 
of an extraordinary nature may be juſtly 
ſuſpected, 'till ſufficient evidence of their 
reality 1s produced, and ought never to be 
received, 'till after a previous examination 


had into this evidence. But, that all mi- 


racles ſhould be rejected without examina- 
tion, becauſe a great number have been 
forged, is, ſure, a moſt illogical concluſion. 
Fs The 
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Ihe truth of the Goſpel miracles does not 
; imply that all the miracles upon record are 
true: how then does the falſehood of other 
* miracles affect the truth of theſe? If ſome 
men are cheats and impoſtors, is there no 
truth in the world? If ſome have believed 
; upon too ſlight evidence, muſt we, there- 
| fore, reject all teſtimony, and diſbelieve or 


doubt about every thing? Is the currency 


; of bad coin a proof that there is none 
good? The teſt and aſſay will always diſ- 
tinguiſh the true from the falſe : and it is 
our own fault, if we are impoſed upon by 


counterfeits. God hath given us reaſon 


and underſtanding to know good and evil, 
truth and falſchood, and in all things per- 
BZ taining to life or duty, hath made the dif- 
ference between them ſufficiently clear and 
diſcernible. If he ſpeaks to us by miracles, 
he will, doubtleſs, cauſe his voice to be 
known, and give full evidence of his autho- 
rity. To thoſe, who are not preſent wit- 
neſſes of his power, this evidence will be 
tranſmitted with ſuch teſtimony as cannot 
be impeached — ſuch as will ſtand every 
fair and equitable trial. With ſuch reſti- 
mony, we aſſert, the Scripture miracles are 


delivered down to us. Let them be brought 


to the trial, and, if they are found want- 
H 2 ing, 
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ing, be rejected; but not be condemned, 
as this ſupercihous writer would have them, 
unheard. 


I obſerve, that this author, in common 


with many others, ſeems to think eve 


proof of the credulity of mankind a ſort of 
argument againſt the evidence of the Goſ- 
pel : they think this ſufficient to account 
for the belief of all miracles, and that it 
1s, therefore, needleſs and folly to look for iſ 
any evidence in their favour ; © When ſuch | 

reports fly about, the ſolution of the 
% phænomenon is obvious; and we judge 
ein conformity to experience and obſerva- 


c tion, when we account for it by the 


5 known principles of credulity and delu- 
„ ſion. And ſhall we, rather than have 
<« recourſe to ſo natural a ſolution, allow 
© of a miraculous violation of the moſt 
*« known and moſt eſtabliſhed laws of na- 


ture * But I muſt deny that there i 


any ſuch cauſe or principle in human na- 
ture as credulity. If ſome are more credu- 
lous than others — if the ſame perſon be 
more credulous in ſome points than nn 


— this depends upon other principles: = 


5 


9 P. 197. 


ther publick or private — a prejudice to opi- 


may ſuſpect credulity, and that men will 


is a natural effect, and always to be ac- 


counted for from natural cauſes. Intereſt, il 
when it is oppoſed by truth, will bias the 9 

mind to error: ignorance and indolence 6 
will diſpoſe men, the one of neceſſity, the iff 


other of choice, to follow the judgracnt of 
others, and to believe as the world about 
them does: a deference to authority, whe- 
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nions in which we have been educated, or [ 
EZwhich we have long entertained — has the 
like effect: where men are, as is frequent, 


divided into parties by opinion, this preju- 

dice will be heightened by pride and reſent- if 
ment; they will hearken greedily to every 4; 
thing that favours their ſyſtem, and be [ 


pobſtinately deaf to every thing that oppoſes 
it. Theſe are principles in human nature 
of great force and extent; and, where they 
induce to the belief of any thing, there we 


be prepared to believe, without evidence, 
even things the moſt difficult of belief. If, 
In theſe circumſtances, it happens, that not 
che fact itſelf, but the miraculous nature 
1 Wot it only, is the point that gratifies our 
iſhes, there, the greater the miracle 1s, 
he greater are theſe corrupt reaſons for 
©. believing it, and, the more ſtrange and 
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Bs 
incredible it is, the more eaſily ſometimes 
will it obtain belief: as a ſtone, the heavier 
it 1s, and the more unapt to motion, will 
_ deſcend the ſwifter, if the plane be ſuffi- 
ciently inclined, upon which it moves. 


But, on the other hand, where theſe or 
ſuch-like principles have no influence, truth 
will be fairly heard, and the faith of men 
will be generally proportioned to the evi- 
dence that appears: and, where men be— 
lieve and maintain opinions contrary to the 
influence of theſe principles, it is a fair 
preſumption that their faith is well ground- 
ed, and that their aſſent is extorted by the 
force of truth. The principles, therefore, 
of credulity will by no means account for 
all belief ahke. Tho' a ſtone will deſcend 
by it's own weight, it does not follow that 
it can move itſelf upon even ground; and, 
if it be ſeen, contrary to it's natural gra- 
vity, to aſcend a ſteep acclivity, we are 
ſure that there muſt be ſome competent 
power to 1mpell it. Where miracles are 
wiſhed for or wanted, the ſtrangeſt and moſt 
unſupported may be believed: but, in other 
circumſtances, the miraculous nature of the 
fact will hang as a weight upon it, and re- 
tard it's progreſs ; and, if it make it's way, 
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in oppoſition to the wiſhes, paſſions, and 


prejudices of mankind, there muſt be truth 
and evidence to ſupport it. 


I have already aſſerted that it required a 


ſtronger faith and more credulity to believe 


the evidence of the Goſpel falſe, than to 
believe the miracles true. All the princi- 
ples that can make men credulous conſpired 
to make the firſt Chriſtians diſbelieve the 
Goſpel. It was not, therefore, credulity, 
but conviction, whieh wrought this belief 
in them. But theſe principles very natu- 
rally account for the miracles of the Romiſb 
church. Intereſt, authority, and all the 
powers of enthuſiaſm, ſuperſtition, and pre- 


judice, forward the belief of theſe: the 


power of the church is ſupported by them, 
and the countenance of the church, in the 
opinion of the believer, gives certainty and 


infallibility to them. 


The diſparity, then, betwixt theſe and 
the Goſpel miracles is infinite. The end for 
which the Scripture miracles were wrought 
is the greateſt that can be thought of, and 


the teſtimony by which they are ſupported 


is confirmed by the ſureſt teſt of truth. If 


miracles, therefore, are in any caſe credi- 
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ble, they are in this; if teſtimony is in 
any caſe to be relied on, it is in this. But 
what are the ends propoſed or anſwered by 
the miracles of Popery? More offerings 
are, perhaps, brought to the ſhrine at Lo- 
rerto, more gain is made of the relicks of 
the ſaints. But are any nations brought to 
the faith, or is any ſingle infidel converted, 
by them? Then, the teſtimony which 
vouches them is implicitly received, and the 
veracity of the witneſſes confirmed by no 
proof or trial. There is no one condition 
here to make miracles credible no one 
circumſtance to credit the evidence that 
ſupports them. There 1s, therefore, no 
conſequence to be drawn from theſe to the 
miracles of the Goſpel. 


And the ſame obſervation will hold, tho 
not with equal force, of the miracles re- 
corded in the church before the times of 
Popery : there were not the ſame antece- 
dent reaſons for working them, nor the 
ſame great conſequences attending them : 
and when were any called, at the hazard of 
their fortunes and lives, to atteſt them? We 
are not, therefore, to be alarmed, if the 
truth of theſe miracles is ſometimes brought 
in queſtion, or even if many of them ſhould 
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be proved to be falſe; ſince the miracles of 
Chriſt and his Apoſtles are no way affected 


by this, and the Goſpel wants no miracles, 
but it's own, to ſupport it: nor, indeed, 


can we do a greater injury to the cauſe of 
Chriſtianity, than to parallel theſe, even 
ſuppoſing them true, with the canonical 
miracles of Scripture ; ſince, tho' both may 
be equally true, yet the evidence upon 
which we receive them, and, conſequently, 
the reaſons for believing them, are not 


equal, but the one, in it's weight and force, 
infinitely tranſcends the other. Nor 1s it 


any reproach to Chriſtianity, or any juſt 
cauſe of offence to pious Chriſtians, if the 
fathers of the church, men juſtly celebra- 
ted for their piety and virtue, and even for 
their learning and abilities, are found to 
have given too caſy credit to theſe miracles. 


Learning and piety are no ſecurity againſt 
errors of this kind. On the contrary, men 


of this character, as they are often leſs 
practiſed in the arts of men, and leſs apt 


to ſuſpect deſign and fraud in others, may 


lie more open to be deceived. Men may be 
pr gjudiced, even by piety and virtue, to ſuch 


opinions as are thought favourable to piety 


and virtue, and, where any thing is thought 
of good tendency, — think it good to be- 
lieve 
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Heve it. A little acquaintance with hiſtory 
will teach us, if our own obſervation does 
not, that men of great abilities and of the 
moſt upright intentions may be haſty in 
believing and zealous in ſupporting the be- 
lief of fables, eſpecially where the cauſe of 
virtue or religion is ſuppoſed to be promo 
ted by them. 


We may, therefore, retain our venerati- 
on for the piety and good works of theſe 
eminent lights of the church, without be- 
heving every thing that they believed : we 
may believe many of the facts which they 
have recorded to be falſe, without hurting 
Chriſtianity, or in the leaſt impairing the 
evidence of the Goſpel, 


I might, under this head, have e | 
that falſe miracles are almoſt a natural con- 
ſequence of true, and, therefore their preva- 
lence and reception 15 rather a preſumption 
of the exiſtence of true miracles than an 
argument againſt them. Could we foreſee 
that a ſeries of miracles would be wrought 
in any country, and a publick worſhip and 
religion be eſtabliſhed in conſequence of it, 
we might preſume that miracles would be 
there more frequently pretended and coun- 

terfeited 
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terfeited than in any other place. True 
miracles, like true money, will give a cur- 
rency to falſe ; and the authority and cha- 
racter, which they give to thoſe that work 
them, will excite the crafty and ambitious 
to imitate them. On the other hand, where 
no prior miracles are acknowledged, there 
is leſs temptation to counterfeit this power, 
and more difficulty of ſucceeding in it. In 
fact, the falſe pretences of miracles among 
Chriſtians are no more than might be ex- 
pected, in conſequence of the truth and 
certainty of the firſt miracles of Chriſtiani- 
ty; and, if the number of theſe has been 
far greater in the Chri/tian world than elſe- 
where, it is an argument that there, if any- 
where, true miracles have been wrought. 
The reader will be pleaſed to ſee this ar- 
gument in the words of Dr. Middleton: 
* The innumerable forgeries of this ſort, 
© which have been impoſed upon mankind 


„in all ages, are fo far from weakening 
the credibility. of the Jeiſh and Chriſtian 


** miracles, that they ſtrengthen it: for how 


* could we account for a practice ſo uni- 
verſal, of forging miracles for the ſupport 
Hof falſe religions, if on ſome occaſions 
* they had not actually been wrought for 
the confirmation of a true one? or, how 
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« 15 it poſſible that ſo many ſpurious copies 
r ſhould paſs upon the world, without ſome 
ee genuine original from which they were 
% drawn, whoſe known exiſtence and tried 
« ſucceſs might give an appearance of pro- 
ee bability to the counterfeit ? Now, of all 
ce the miracles of antiquity, there are none 
« that can pretend to the character of ori- 
« ginals, but thoſe of the Old and New 
« Teſtament, which, though the oldeſt by 
<« far of all others of which any monuments 
© now remain in the world, have yet main- 
e tained their credit to this day, through 
« the perpetual oppoſition and ſcrutiny of 
* ages ; whilſt all the rival productions of 
ce fraud and craft have long ago been ſuc- 
e ceſſively exploded, and ſunk into utter 
ce contempt — an event that cannot reaſon- 
ably be aſcribed to any other cauſe, but 
* to the natural force and effect of truth, 
* which, tho' defaced for a time by the 
e wit, or depreſſed by the power, of man, 
“is ſure ſtill to triumph in the end over all 
e the falſe mimickry of art and the vain 
efforts of human policy *,” 


A 


The N of this Eflay is little more 
than a rude. inſult on the Scriptures and 
the 


e Prefatory Diſcourſe to a Letter from Rome, p. 88. 
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the Chriſtian religion. For fear his readers 
ſhould miſtake his meaning, and not apply 
his argument where he intended, the au- 
thor proceeds, with a ſmiling grimace, to 
tell us, © that our moſt holy religion is 
founded on faith, not on reaſon ; and 
tis a ſure method of expoſing it, to put 
dat to ſuch a trial as it is by no means 
g fitted to endure.” This he pretends to 
make evident by examining the miracles re- 
lated in the Pentateuch: Here,” ſays he, 

« we are to conſider a book preſented to us 
« by a barbarous and 1gnorant people, 

« wrote in an age when they were ſtill more 

e barbarous, and, in all probability, long 

« after the facts it relates, corroborated by 
no concurring teſtimony, and reſembling 
EZ < thoſe fabulous accounts which every na- 
BY < tion gives of it's origin. Upon reading 
this book we find it full of prodigies and 
© miracles : it gives an account of a ſtate 
of the world and of human nature en- 
« tirely different from the preſent — of our 
<« fall from that ſtate — of the age of man 
«extended to near a thouſand years — of 
«the deſtruction of the world by a de- 
* luge — of the arbitrary choice of one 
«people as the favourites of heaven, and 
* that people the countrymen of the au- 
« thor 
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« thor — of their deliverance from bondage 
by prodigies the moſt aſtoniſhing imagi- 
« nable : I defire any one to lay his hand 
upon his heart, and, after ſerious conſi- 
« deration, declare, whether he thinks that 
the falſehood of ſuch a book, ſupported 
« by ſuch a teſtimony, would be more ex- 
« traordinary and miraculous than all the 
« miracles it relates; which is, however, 
c neceſſary to make it be received, accord- 
« ing to the meaſures of probability above 
<« eſtabliſhed *. 


If the Jews-were thus more than barbarous 
at the time when theſe books were wrote, 
whence, without a miracle, could they learn 
all the great truths relating to the being 
and attributes of God, which the moſt 
learned part of the world were for many 
ages after in total ignorance about? 
Whence could the religion and laws of 
this people ſo far exceed thoſe of the wiſeſt 
Heathen, and come out at once, in their 
firſt infancy, thus perfect and entire; when 
all human ſyſtems are found to grow up by 
degrees, and to ripen, after many 1mprove- 
ments, into perfection? The Jeus had 

but 
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but little commerce with other nations, 

and, therefore, did not excel in the literary 
and other arts of Greece : but the ſame 
Scriptures, which prove that they were 
earlier in poſſeſſion of the moſt uſeful and 
ſublime parts of knowledge, ſecured them 
E likewiſe from ever ſinking into that barba- 
E rity which the author charges upon them. 
Let any one compare the book of Gene/is, 
which he treats with ſo much freedom, and 
which is by many centuries the oldeſt book 
in the world, with any of the earlieſt hea- 
= then hiſtorians — let him compare the 
E plalms of David with the hymns of Calli- 
= machus or Orpheus — let him read the hiſ- 
tory of Joſephus, who was juſt cotemporary 
with Chri/t and his Apoſtles — and he will 
incline to judge more favourably of this 
people. Hs 
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The great events recorded in this hiſtory 
have no connection with the argument of 
miracles, and, therefore, do not belong to 
this place. But theſe are corroborated by 
the ſtrongeſt concurring teſtimony that can 
be deſired to facts that are, moſt of them, 
older than the uſe of letters itſelf. The 
traditions of every country ſeem all to point 
to one and the ſame original, The late 1n- 

vention 
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judgment from heaven on the wickednel 


were preſerved, and many other particulals 


{9 
vention of arts and ſciences, the foundation 
of cities and empires, the manner of peo- 
pling the world, and the number of it'; 
preſent inhabitants, ſeem all to prove that 


the world had it's beginning no earlier than 
the period aſſigned by Moſes, and agree 
perfectly with the account of the deluge, 
There are no monuments of antiquity 


which give room to ſuſpect the world of 
earlier original. The firſt authors of Greet: 
and Egypt ſpeak of the chaos, of the abyß 
of waters that covered the earth, of man's 


being formed out of the ground, and of 


his firſt innocence. From theſe, one of the 
Latin poets has deſcribed the creation, the 
ſtate of innocence, the gradual corruption 
of mankind, and the deluge, in a manner 
very nearly reſembling that of Moſes. The 
memory of a general flood, which deſtroyed 
the whole race of men and animals, except 
one family, ſeems to have been preſerve 
for ſome ages among almoſt all nations, 
Lucian tells us, the tradition among both 
the Greeks and Syrians was, that this was i 


of mankind : he deſcribes the manner of the i 
flood, the ark in which ſome of every kind i 


juſt as we have them in the book of Ge 
Plutari, 
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Plutorch, alluding to the ſame tradition, 
mentions the ark, and even the dove that 
= was ſent forth to ſee if the waters were 
= abated. A great number of antient au- 
I thors, who mention the deluge, and give 
EZ witneſs to the building of Babel, the burn- 
ing of Sodom, and many other great events 
in the Moſaic hiſtory, are reckoned up by 
Joſepbus, Grotius, and others. The preſent 
ſurface of the earth, the ſhells of fiſh that 
are found in midland countries, and even 
on the tops of mountains, and the remains 
of land- animals at very great depths in the 
earth, are ſtill ſurviving monuments of the 
deluge ®, It is almoſt certain that the 

1 | world 


Y * An univerſal deluge will, I ſuppoſe, be allowed one of 
WE the moſt miraculous facts in the hiſtory cf the Old Teſta- 

ment. The difficulties that on all ſides ſurround it are as 
great as can eaſily be conceived. Ard hence many Chriſtian 
writers (among whom is the learned Mr. Wollaſton) have 
WS thought it ſufficient to believe that this flood was topical, 
WS confined to a ſmall part of Aa; and that the genivs of the 
. language in which the relation 1s delivered, and the manner 
of writing hiſtory in it, will account for all the reſt. But, 
the more we improve in natural knowledge, the more rea- 
bas we ſee for believing this hiſtory in the literal and largeſt 
WT ſenſe. One of the lateſt and ableſt writers upon this ſubject 
2 confirms what the beſt natural hiſtorians have obſerved — 
. that the ſhells of fiſh are found in great quantities in ell 
ens of the world — that the Lapides Jucaici, which are 
I gathered on the top of mount Carmel, are evidently the re- 
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world began to be peopled about the plaing 


upon which they are built, would remain unſhaken. 


— 


1 


of Babylon and near where the ark is ſaid 
to have reſted. From the eaſt colonies of 


men were ſent weſtward: and from thence 


we can trace pretty diſtinctly the progreſs 
of arts and ſciences. The long lives of the 


firſt men are ſpoken of by all the Heathens. 


This 


mains of a ſea. animal — that the Alps and Pyrenæan moun- 


tains abound with others — and that there is not a mountain 
in the world, in which there have been tolerable opportuni. 
ties of enquiring, where remains of ſea-animals have not 
been found : hetells us, that many of thoſe which are found 


in great abundance in our iſland are natives of other ſeas 


— that the horns of F:dian deer are found in great cluſters, 
and always at conſiderable depths, in many parts of Eig. 
land, and ſometimes under a ſtratum of ſea-ſhells: aud 
hence, though writing upon another queſtion, he concludes, 
* jr is equally certain, that, wherever they are found, us. 
© ter muſt have at one time overflowed, ſince there is no 
other poſſible means of their being brought there ; and, 
** ſince they are found in every part of the earth, the tops 
„of the higheſt mountains not excepted, that overflowing 
„ of water muſt have been univerſal.” Hill's Remarks in 
Phil. Tranſ. p. 53. Here, then, we have one of the mol 
diſputable parts of the Bible-hiftory confirmed and proved 
by indiſputable fact and experiment. In the mean time, 
it muſt be obſerved that the miracles upon which the Ci. 
tian and Jewiſh religions were built have an evidence cf 
their own, diſtinct from that of the other parts of this hil- 
tory ; ard that, tho' it were allowed that many errors may 
have crept into the hiſtorical parts of this book, yet the 
truth cf theſe religions, and the faith of thoſe miracles 


r 
This fact is ſo far from diſcrediting the Mo- 


faic hiſtory, that Monſieur Paſcal reckons it 
a full proof of the fidelity of the author: 
This hiſtorian,” ſays he, © has brought 


« the deluge, and even the creation, ſo 
near his own time, by means of the few 
« generations which he counts. between 


« them, that the memory of them could 


« not but be ſtill freſh and lively in the 


minds of all the Jew:/h nation.” In the 
line of tradition there are but five ſteps 


betwixt Moſes and the firſt man. There- 
e fore, the creation and the deluge are in- 
e dubitably true. This argument,” ſays he, 
** muſt be acknowledged for concluſive by 
e thoſe who apprehend it's proceſs *. The 
longevity of men in the firſt ages ſeems ne- 
ceſlary for the better peopling the world, 
the invention and improvement of arts, and 
for propagating religious and all uſeful 
knowledge, when they depended wholly on 


tradition. And I am perſuaded that this 


author cannot even invent a more probable 


or rational account of peopling the world 


than this which he affects to deride. 


The other infinuations, which he has 
thrown out to diſcredit theſe books, have 


5 3 £7 980 
*Paſcal's Thoughts, p. 86. 


been ſo often refuted, that it is tedious to 
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go over them again. The authority of an 


hiftorian is not, ſure, the worſe for his be- 
ing the countryman of thoſe whoſe hiſtory 


he writes. The character of Moſes 1s re- 
markably free from all partiality to himſelf 
and his countrymen : he faithfully records 
all the obſtinacy and perverſe behaviour of 
the latter, and frequently reproaches them 
with it in the ſevereſt terms: he ſpares not 
his own failings, or thoſe of his neareſt 
friends, and omits many things, which are 
recorded by others, to his honour : the fu- 
ture government of the 1ſraelites he left not 
to his own tribe, but to that of Judah, and, 
in the appointment of his immediate ſucceſ- 
ſor, had no regard to his own family, but 
left them undiſtinguiſhed and mixed with 


the common Levites. 


As to the arbitrary preference of this peo- 
ple, a diſtinction in religious privileges is 
perfectly agreeable to the analogy of God's 
diſpenſations to mankind, both natural and 
moral. But the Jeuiſb diſpenſation ought 
not to be conſidered apart, but in connec- 


tion with the Chriſtian, in which it ended. 


Theſe are but different parts of one and the 
ſame ſcheme, which naturally illuſtrate and 
confirm each other's authority. © And, 
from this view of them,” ſays Dr. Mid- 

dleton, 


1 
4 Jeton, we ſee the weakneſs of that objec- 
tion commonly made to the Moſaic part, 
on the account of it's being calculated for 
« the uſe only of a peculiar people; where- 
« as, in truth, it was the beginning of an 
« univerſal ſyſtem, which, from the time 
« of Moſes, was gradually manifeſted to the 
« world by the ſucceſſive miſſions of the 
« Prophets, till that fulneſs of time, or 
« coming of the Meſſiah, when life and im- 
« mortality were brought to light by the 
« Goſpel, or the chief good and happineſs 
« of man perfectly revealed to him *. 


The origin of this people is fo far from 
reſembling the fabulous accounts of other 
nations, that it is quite ſingular, and in all 
reſpects different from any other. They are 
a numerous people, ſprung from the loins 
of one man, and have continned unmixed 
with the reſt of the world, if we reckon 
trom the time of Abraham, when they were 
firſt marked out by the promiſe of God to 
his poſterity, near 4000 years — a great 
part of the age of the world, and approach- 
ing very near to the time when it was laſt 
peopled by the poſterity of Noah. Their 
very exiſtence at this time, taken with all it's 


13 cir. 
* Prefatory Diſcourſe to the Letter ſrom Romy, p. 88. 


E 
circumſtances, is a miracle, which gives cre. 
dit to all the miracles of Moſes. 


The books, which record theſe miracles, 
were certainly written ſoon after the facts; 
ſince the religion, laws, and polity of the 
Jews were wholly built upon them. Theſe 
books are the great charter by which they 
were incorporated into a nation. Theſe mi- 
racles are the only ſanction which gives au- 
thority to the laws they contain. The mi- 
racles were wrought in the face of all Mac, 
and many of them under obſervation for a 
a long time together. The books, that re- 
cord them, were of publick authority and 
daily reſort. It was, therefore, impoſſible, 
if falſe, that they ſhould obtain credit for a 
day. The very being of theſe laws is a proof 
of the miracles connected with them; ſince 
the latter, if falſe, muſt have diſcovered the 
falſehood of the former. By appealing to 
theſe facts, it was put in the power of every 
one to ſee through, or, rather, it was put 
out of their power not to ſee through, the 
impoſture. The memory of theſe facts was 
not only preſerved in theſe records, but the) 
were written, if I may fo ſpeak, and recorded 
in the daily cuſtoms and religious ceremo- 
nies of the Jews. The Paſſover was inſtitu- 


ted 1 in memory of their coming out of Eg. 
— the 
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the feaſt of Pentecoſt in token of the law 


being given upon mount Sinai fifty days af- 
ter — that of Tabernacles in remembrance 
of their encamping in the deſert — and, in 


the form of dedicating or offering their firſt- 


fruits, a ſolemn commemoration was injoin- 
ed of the ſigns and wonders by which they 
were delivered out of Fgypr. The belief, 


therefore, of the miracles muſt of neceſſity 


be as antient as their religion ; and indeed, 
without theſe, their religion, government, 


and even their preſent exiſtence, as a people, 


would be more miraculous than all the mi- 
racles recorded in the Pentateuch. 


We are now come to the concluſion of 
this celebrated Eſſay:p; Upon the whole,” 
ſays he, we may conclude, that the Chri- 
tian religion not only was at firſt attended 
* with miracles, but even at this day cannot 
be believed by any reaſonable perſon with- 
* out one, Mere reaſon 1s inſufficient to 


** convince us of it's veracity : and whoever 


* 18 moved by faith to aſſent to it, is con- 
* ſcious of a continued miracle in his own 


_ © perſon, which ſubverts all the principles 


* of his underſtanding, and gives him a de- 
* termination to believe what is moſt con- 
** trary to cuſtom and experience *.“ 


* P. 203. 
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The author in one of his Eſſays, com- 
plains of a want of politeneſs and civility in 
thoſe who defend religion againſt the attacks 
of the Free-thinkers, © whoſe moderation 
* and good manners,” he tells us, © are 
very conſpicuous, when compared with 
< the furious zeal and ſcurrility of their ad- 
% verſaries *.” But who can, without ſome 
impatience, ſec a religion which he holds ſa- 
cred, and which hath eſtabliſhed itſelf pure- 
ly by reaſon and argument, treated with this 
open {corn and abuſe ? Has this author lived 
in the time of Sir Jſaac Newton, Mr. Locke, 
and Mr. Addiſon? Can he know that theſe 
men gloried in the name of Chriſtians, that 
the firſt of them employed many of his beſt 
hours in ſtudying and illuſtrating the Scrip- 
tures, and that the other two have wrote 
profeſſedly in the defence of this religion, 
and yet think himſelf at liberty to treat all 
that believe it as men that are incapable of 
reaſoning or thinking ? The charge, which 
he has here brought againft the advocates 
of Chriſtianity, is ſo far from being true, 


that I dare reſt the whole merits of the 
controverſy upon this iſſue. Let any one 


read the authors he mentions, Collins and 
Tindal, with Morgan, Gordon, and the la- 
ter writers in this cauſe, and compare 

| them 


7 Eſays moral and political, p. 62. 


a 


them with their antagoniſts, Chandler, Co- 
nybeare, Leland, Fefter, and judge on which 
FA the temper and moderation lies. And 
yet, if men claim ſome authority to opi- 
nions which have the publick voice on 
their ſide, where is the wonder or the blame? 
It is nothing unnatural for men thus ſup- 
ported to aſſume a confidence, and to ex- 
pect ſome deference and modeſty from their 
adverſaries. But, when men oppoſe eſtab- 
E liſhed opinions with an air of authority, 
and decide againſt the publick— when they 
= profeſs to doubt, and yet dictate, about e- 
very thing, and act at once the Sceptick and 
the Dogmatiſt this is a character, which, 
however it may be accounted for, can never 
be excuſed x. And I here aſk my reader, 
whether 


The author tells us, that, “ in all controverſiet, thoſe 
** who oppoſe the eſtabliſhed and popular opinions affect 2 
* moſt extraordinary gentleneſs and moderation, in order to 
*«« foiren, as much as poſſible, any prejudices that may lie 
* 2gainſt them“. But the fact is notoriouſly otherwiſe. 
In eſtabliſhments of every kind, the party which forms the 
oppoſition, if they have the liberty to ſpeak out, is uſually 
the moſt furious and loud in invective. The reaſon is, the 
moit furious and vehement ſpirits are the moſt impatient of 
control, and the moſt forward to oppoſe. A man that is a 
tyr2ut in his own temper is ſure to complain of tyranny iu 
his ſoperiors; and a proud man will always think you proud, 
if yon differ from him, whatever authority and whatever 

| LED modefly 

Hays moral and political, p. 62. . 
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whether he has any-where met with either a 
more ſceptical, diſputatious turn of mind, 
or a more 1mperious, dogmatical ſtyle, than 
in the writings of this author? It 1s re- 

markable 


modeſty you may have on your fide. Thus the celebrated 
author of the Patriot King pronounces the moſt candid of 
all writers to be a preſumptuous Dogmatiſt for daring to differ 
from his opinion, even before it was known, This conſum- 
mate writer, not content to ſhine in his own ſphere, aſſumes 
the nod, and will give the law in metaphyſicks as well as po- 
liticks. I would not ſay,” ſays he, that God governs 
„ by a rule that we know or may know as well as he, and 
* upon our knowledge of which he appeals to men for the 


« juſtice of his proceedings towards them, which a famous 


« divine has impiouſly advanced in a pretended demonſtra- 
tion of his being and attributes: God forbid *!” l 
learn from hence, that the famous divine ſpoken of has the 
misfortune to have fallen under the diſpleaſure of this author, 
and that he has a ſovereign contempt for all that do ſo. But, 
what his offence is, I am till at a loſs to conjeCture, I think 
myſelf certain, that he has no-where ſaid what the author 
charges him with, * that we know or may know the rule 
*© by which God governs as well as he,” He has indeed, 
faid, “ that God himſelf, tho' he has no ſuperior, from 
„ whoſe will to receive any law of his actions, yet diſdain 
not to obſerve the rule of equity and goodneſs as the law 
of all his ations in the government of the world, and 
condeſcends to appeal even to men for the righteouſneſs 
and equity of his judgments (as in Exel. xvii ) ; that 
(not barely his infinite power, but) the rales of thi! 
eternal law are the true foundation and the meaſure of hi 
dominion over his creatures *.” But what is this more 


thag 


40 


| ® Patrict King, p. 94. 
'  ©* Demonſtration of the being and attributes, Oc. gth edit. p. 218. 


I 
markable with what eaſe and alacrity he 
hath aſſerted the fact before us. But this 
cavalier manner is familiar to him. He tells 
us, in another eſſay, that the Quakers are 


perhaps 


than the author himſelf has ſaid, in terms as free, in the 
very page that is ſtained with this cenſure? © That God is 
* not an arbitrary, but a limited monarch, limited by the 
& rule which infinite wiſdom preſcribes to infinite power 
„that he does always that which is fitteſt to be done—and 
« that this fitneſs, of which no created power 1s a Compe- 
« tent judge, reſults from the various natures and the more 
various relations of things.” He adds, ** So that, as 
« creator of all ſyſtems by which thoſe natures and relations 
are conſtituted, he preſcribed to himſelf the rule which 
„he follows as governor of every ſyſtem of being.” This, 
though no candid reader will complain of it, is more crude 
and perplexed than any thing I remember in the author here 
arraigned, God does always what is right and fit, But 
right and fit were not made what they are, when this or any 
other ſyſtem of beings was made. The fitneſs of every ac- 
tion, the ſame circumſtances ſuppoſed, was always and ever 
will be the ſame, This rule is eternal and immutable as 


truth itſelf, and it's authority is as univerſal, extending to 


all beings and to all poſſible ſyſtems of beings; as the author 
we are ſpeaking of has, with equal modeſty and clearneſs, 


aſſerted and proved immediately before the paſſage here 


cited. If he has ſaid, farther, that God appeals to men for 
the juſtice of his proceedings, he bas given his authority for 


this—an authority which a Chriſtian divine mult think de- | 


ciſve. And what doth this amount to more than ſaying 
that God hath implanted in men a ſenſe of what is Juli, 


merciful, and good, and that all his diſpenſations are agree- 


able to our ideas of juſtice, mercy, and goodneſs? Does 
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te perhaps the only regular body of Deiſts 
e in the univerſe:” And again, * that the 
leading whigs have always been either 

“ Deiſts 


not the aſtronomer try the works of God by the laws of 
mechaniſm and geometry, when he pronounces that they are 
done in number, weight, and meaſure? And muſt we not 
have ſome meaſure of juſtice, mercy, and goodneſs, when 
we attribute theſe to the deity? To ſay that we can ſee the 
wiſdom of God in his works is not ſaying that we are as 
wiſe as God himſelf; nor does our ſeeing the fitneſs and 


equity of his proceedings in ſome inſtances imply that we 


are competent judges of or can ſee the reaſon of his pro- 
ceedings in all, As the author has not pointed out the 


paſſages in the writer he excepts againſt, I can only gueſs 


this to be the place. But, if he has any-where dropped 
an expreſſion that may ſeem leſs accurate or proper upon 
this ſubject, the author might have pardoned it, who con- 
feſſes, in the ſame page, that he cannot expreſs himſelf on 
this ſubject properly, and that, when our ideas are in- 
adequate, our expreſſion muſt needs be improper. To re- 
turn: We have here a phænomenon, which, to thoſe who 


bave not ſtudied human nature, will appear altogether 


fingular: Lord B—e complaining of the impiety, pride, 
and preſumption of Dr. Clarke. Eſtabliſhed opinions and 
an eſtabliſhed character provoke his reſentment: rather 
than ſubmit to another, he will cantradict himſelf. And 
this, I take it, is the principle from which moſt of Mr, 
Hume's philoſophy is derived; to whoſe extraordinary gen- 
tleneſs and modeſty that of this writer (to ſpeak in the 
Curious phraſe of the latter) ® is but as the poſitive degree 
to the ſuperlative. 

Eft genus hominum, qui eſſe primos ſe omnium rerum volunt, 

Nec Junt. Teh 
® Patriot Ning, p. 14% 


1 

«« Deiſts or profeſſed Latitudinarians in their 
principles, that 1s,” ſays he, © friends to 
« toleration, and indifferent to any particu- 
« lar ſect of Chriſtians *.“ Now, it is cer- 
tain that the Quakers profeſs the belief» 
of Chriſtianity as univerſally as any ſect 
* whatſoever. And what right has the author 
to charge a whole body of men with ſuch, 
* flagrant infincerity? / As to the Whigs, the 
principles of toleration are certainly Chriſti- 
an principles, and do by no means imply an 
indifference to any ſect, much leſs a cold- 
neſs to religion in general: and, if the beſt 
Chriſtians are uſually the beſt ſubjects and 
citizens (which I think an indiſputable 
truth) I ſhould hope their principles would 
be no impediment to their faith. I am ſure, 
however, they have no reaſon to thank this 
author for his compliment. 


They who believe religion muſt think that 
the cauſe of virtue and the happineſs of man- 
kind are bound up in it: and this will juſtify 
a degree of zeal and ardor in its defence. 
But what is there to call for or excuſe this 
ſpirit in thoſe who oppoſe it? If the author 
be a friend to virtue, which, from his ele- 
gance of mind and taſte, I ſcarce can doubt — 
if he be a friend to natural religion, which a 
perſon 
* E/ays moral and political, p. 111. 
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perſon of fo much thought and reflection 
fare muſt be what principles has he in re- 
ſerve for the ſupport of theſe, when Chriſti- 
anity is taxen away? The beſt philoſophy, 


as I have alreally faid, availed but little m 


reforming the religions or morals of man- 
kind: and, as to the philoſophy of this au- 
thor, it is, as far as I underſtand it, as ill cal- 


culated for this purpoſe as any I have met 


with *. But, indeed, religion can never be 
{upported, or virtue taught, with any force 
or effect, by the reaſonings of philoſophers, 
The world will never be governed by meta- 
phyſical ideas of honour and beauty, decen- 
cy of action, and the fitneſs of things. It 
is the author's own obſervation, that © an 
© abſtracted, inviſible object, like that which 
* natural religion alone preſents to us, can- 
not long actuate the mind, or be of any 
% moment in life. To render the paſſion 
« of continuance, we muſt find ſome me- 
« thod of affecting the ſenſes and imagina- 


22 tion 


* 


be charaer of this author's philoſophical writings, 


- which I ſhould not otherwiſe have attempted, may be given 


in his own words, where he ſpeaks of the Acyphron and 


and other works of the ingenious and good Biſhop Berkeley: 


„They admit of no anſwer, and produce no conviction: 
„their only effed is to cauſe that momentary amazement 
„% and irteſolution and confuſion, which is the reſult of 
% Scepticiſm.” E/ays moral and political, p. 240. 
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<« tion, and muſt embrace ſome hiſtofical 
« as well as philoſophical accounts of the 
„ Divinity. Popular ſuperſtitions,” ſays he, 
« and obſervances are even found to be of 
« uſein this particular *. The great thing 
to be wiſhed, then, for the intereſt of virtue 
and the good of mankind, is, that the max- 
ims of natural religion ſhould be fixed and 
aſſured by an authority that is decifive— 
that a rule of duty ſhould be taught as the 
will and law of God that the ſanctions of 
this law, a future ſtate and a judgment to 
come, ſhould be known alike to all, both 
ſmall and great that the hopes of pardon 
hould be affured to the penitent ſinner— 
that there ſhould be an inſtitution to propa- 
gate this knowledge, and to ſpread it thro' 
the world— that there ſhould be a publick 
worthip ſet up, and a diſcipline and ceco- 


nomy preſcribed, to train men to piety and 


virtue : but all this, and much more to the 
advantage of virtue, we have in the Chriſ- 
tian religion. Can the author tell us where 
elſe they are to be found? If he is look- 
ing out a cure for ſuperſtition, I venture to 
aſſure him, that, with all his reſearches 
into metaphyſicks and morals, he will never 
find any equal to that religion which he en- 
dcavours to explode; which in a few years 

did 


" £/azs moral and clitical, p. 231. 
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did infinitely more towards freeing the 
world from the fear and folly of prodigies, 
| omens, dreams, and oracles, than all the 
| philoſophy in the world had done in many 
. ages. If, unhappily, this religion is ſtill 
| corrupted by ſuperſtitious mixtures, theſe 
I freely commit to the mercy of the author, 
But Chriſtianity is not to anſwer for theſe 
any more than for the other errors and vi- 
ces of mankind, which however it aims to 
correct, it does not pretend to eradicate. 
And even theſe will be better and more ſuc- 
ceſsfully oppoſed by fair argument and civi- 
lity than with inſult and reproach. Where 
a hberty of debate and free enquiry 1s al- 
if lowed, it is unpardonable to inſult the pub- 
0 lick that allows it. There 1s a degree of 
| « doubt and caution and modeſty, which 
j e in all kinds of ſcrutiny and deciſion, 

<< ought for ever to accompany a juſt rea- 
Li e e 


* Philoſophical Eſſays, p. 250. 
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A Sermon preached at St. CHAp's, SHREWSBURY, at the 
primary Viſitation of FrxteperIcx, Lord Biſhop 1 
of LicH FIELD and CovenTRY, | 


in the Year 1754. 
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To the RricuT Reverend 


F R E DE RI OCX. 


LORD BISHOP OF 


LICHFIELD and COVENTRY. 


My Los, 


OUR Lordſhip's approbation of the 
following diſcourſe does great ho- 

nour to it's author. He is not however 
ſo vain, as to promiſe himſelf that it will, 
upon a ſtricter ſcrutiny, appear in every 
point approved even to your Lordſhip's 
candour, In a long train of reaſoning up- 
on a ſubject as difficult and abſtruſe as any 
other, many things may appear, upon a 
tranſient hearing, to the quickeſt diſcern- 
ment fair and plauſible, which will not 
bear a cloſer examination. Your Lordſhip's 
judgment will not therefore, it is hoped, 
be queſtioned, if ſome particulars in it, 
which the author himſelf is far from not 
ſuſpecting, may be thought liable to doubt 
K 3 or 


exxxiv DEDICATION. 

or exception. It was enough to recom- 
mend it to your Lordſhip's good opinion, 
if any new light appeared to be brought 


into a ſubject which has ſo much employ- 


ed and divided the learned and inquiſitive, 
or if only a fair attempt was made to- 
wards it. As ſuch only he preſumes to 
offer it to your Lordſhip and the publick, 
glad of the opportunity of profeſſing to 
the world his ſincere eſteem and honour 
for your Lordſhip's amiable character. 


J am, my LoRD, 
Your LoRDsSHIP's 


Dutiful and obedient Servant, 


5 W. Adams, 
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Theſe, having not the lat, are a law unto 
themſelves; which ſhew the work of the 
law written in their hearts, their con- 
ſcience alſo bearing witneſs, and their 
thoughts the mean while accuſing, or elſe 

' excufing one another. 
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F| * XXXX HE Apoſtle here affirms of the 
C - : T $ Gentiles, that, though they were 
1 ſtrangers to the written or re- 
1 vealed will of God, they had 
yet a law to conduct themſelves by, a 
law written in their hearts; their conſci- 
ence with the right of a legiſlator dictat- 
ing their duty, and their reaſon as a judge 
acquitting or condemning them. 


It is a general truth implied in this, 
that all intelligent beings are a law to 
themſelves ; that reaſon implies duty and 
obligation ; and that whoever by this light 
__ can 
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ſue the one, and avoid the other. A care. 


found in ſettling the firſt principles and 
foundation of morality, and in particular 
will, I think, lead us to the juſteſt notions 


quences, that may ariſe from the principles 
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can diſcern betwixt good and evil, muſt at 
the ſame time fee that he is bound to pur- 


ful atiention to this great truth will clear 
up much of the difficulty that has been 


of the nature and obligation of virtue ; a 
ſubject which, though much controverted, 
ſeems fill to he open for inquiry. 


It is granted, that in life and conduct, 
in judging of manners and characters, men 
are generally agreed, and have nearly the 
ſame ſentiments: and 'tis therefore leſs 
to be lamented, though the more to be 
wondered, that in the theory and ſpecu- 
lation they fo widely differ. Much of this 
difference, it is natural to think, may lie 
in the uſe of words, to which men aflign 
different ideas, when in the things them- 
ſelves they are agreed. It would, however, 
be ealy to point out many dangerous conſe- 


ſometimes laid down by writers on this 
ſubject, if their ſyſtems were adopted in 
practice ; and will therefore be matter, not 
of curioſity only, but of great uſe, if ws 
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L137 1 
can learn to form juſt conceptions, and to 
expreſs ourſelves clearly and diſtinctly, on 
a ſubject con feſſedly of the greateſt impor- 
tance, and indeed fundamental to all reli- 
gion, natural and revealed. 


The mind of man is formed for contem- 
plation and action: reaſon is his guide in 
both. In contemplating the beauty, order, 
and proportion of outward objects, we are 
obliged to uſe the inſtrumentality of our 
ſenſes: and therefore, whether theſe are 
characters in the object of a fixed and poſi- 
tive kind, or depend in part on the ſenſes, 
and are therefore ſo far arbitrary and facti- 
tious, we cannot perhaps determine. It 
may be poſſible, that what is now beauty 
to the eye, or harmony to the ear, might 
by a different formation of the organ have 
been made to appear deformity and diſcord. 


But there is another field of contempla- 
tion, that is purely intellectual. Truth and 
virtue, which we diſcover by comparing 
the abſtracted ideas of the mind, and con- 
templating the actions and characters of 
men, theſe are the province and peculiar 
of reaſon; which lie open in ſome degree 
to the loweſt of rational beings, but are 


far 


8 ( 138 J 
| far above the level of inſtinct, ſenſe, or 
4 paſſion. Of theſe we may ſafely aſſert, 
. that they are as fixed and unchangeable as 
1 reaſon itſelf. While reaſon continues what 
it is, truth and virtue will appear to it the 
ſame. The conſtancy and immutability of 

the former is plainly acknowledged and 

proved in the whole intercourſe of men 

with each other: why elſe do we demand 
the aſſent of men to the moſt evident and 
demonſtrated truths, if we were not cer- 
tain that truth muſt appear the ſame, as 
far as it 1s underſtood, to all intelligent 
beings ? Objects themſelves may be chang- 
ed or deſtroyed : but our reaſonings con- 
cerning them will be equally true, whether 
they have any real, or only a poſſible ex- 
iſtence. The faculty of perceiving truth 
may be deſtroyed, or reaſon may be taken 
from us: but, while this remains, truth 
will appear always the ſame. We may 
without arrogance affirm, that it is not in 
the power of the ſupreme Being to alter it's 
1 nature: it is immutable and neceſſary, le 
1 fame yeſterday, to-day, and for ever. 
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—_ In like manner, in contemplating actions 
; 'F and characters, right and wrong appear to 
| the mind as certainly and as neceſſarily dil- 
Wl N tinct 


3 right, by what rule or ſtandard it is to be 
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tint from each other, as fixed and inva- 
riable in their nature. We are as certain 
that they muſt appear the ſame to all be- 
ings that have reaſon and underſtanding to 
receive the ideas, — that they are the ſame 
in all climates, in all ages, in all worlds. 
As every true propoſition is univerſally true, 
ſo every right action, the ſame circum- 


ſtances ſuppoſed, is univerſally right. It 
is not in the power of omnipotence itſelf 


to alter or invert it's nature, to tranſmute 
the character of right into wrong, or to 
make treachery, falſchood, and ingratitude 
appear in the ſame light with honelty, fide- 
lity, and gratitude. 


If it be aſked, what it is that conſtitutes 


meaſured and tried ; the ſame may be e- 


equally queſtioned concerning truth. And, 
in anſwer to both, we may as well aſk, by 
what criterion does the eye diſtinguiſh co- 
lours? The object is preſented, and it's 


properties and qualities appear with it: 
the ideas of colour, ſhape, and proportion, 


that belong to it, neceſſarily ariſe in the 
mind. Actions are as plainly an object to 


the underſtanding ; and, when ſurveyed or 
2 contemplated, their characters appear with 


them. 
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them. We neceſſarily ſee them under the 


character of right, indifferent, or wrong. 
This right in actions is not ordinarily dif. 


covered by any proceſs of reaſon, but by 


ſimple perception: the underſtanding ſees 


it: and we may as well aſk of the moſt 


obvious quantities, why ſome are greater 
than other, why the ſquare, for inſtance, 
is greater than the root, as why ſome 20. 
ons are better than other. 


In inveſtigating truths, we ſet out with 
ſuch as are known and acknowledged, and 


from thence infer others that are nearly, 


and then more remotely, connected with 
them. In proving the truth of any 
doubted propoſition, we appeal to thoſe 
that are more known, till we arrive at 
ſuch as are ſeen or ſelf-evident. But in 


morals almoſt the whole of duty appears 
with this firſt ſelf- evidence: it is immedi- 


ately ſeen and felt, and wants not by the 
ſlow deductions of reaſon to be proved. 


There are indeed caſes where different 
rights or duties interfere, in which the 
{kill of the cafuiſt or civilian is wanting to 
weigh the moments of each, and to judge 
upon the whole which claim preponderates. 
| But 


+ Mt] 
But even here the ſeveral rights that arc 
thus involved are diſtinctly ſeen by their 
own evidence ; and the difficulty uſually 
lies in aſſigning to each its due. The right 
and wrong in moſt actions ſtand out pro- 
minent and conſpicuous even to a careleſs 
obſerver. Our duty appears by it's own 
light, and is not left to be reaſoned out 


or proved by inferring one truth from 
another. 
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However this be, whether right be, as 
Ithink, in all ſimple and unmixed caſes 
immediately ſeen, or whether it be by a 
E ſhort proceſs of the mind inferred, it is, I 
= think, too evident to be doubted, that the 
characters of actions, as right or wrong, 
appear to the reaſoning faculty with a light 
and evidence that cannot be reſiſted. Mo- 
ral diſcernment is as natural and eſſential 
= to reaſon, as logical. To ſuppoſe a man 
= without the faculty of diſtinguiſhing truth 
from falſchood, is to ſuppoſe him void of 
= reaſon and the powers of thought: to ſup- 
W poſe him incapable of diſcerning right from 
wrong, is in like manner to diveſt him of 


pnderſtanding, "65 trite hip is the 
level of brutes * 5 


Reaſon 
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Reaſon then implies in it a knowledge 
of good and evil, and points out the for- 


mer with authority under the idea of right; 


ſaying, This is the way, walk ye in it. 


Ra- 


tional beings have a rule of action within 
them; aud this rule is one and the ſame 
to all intelligent beings thro' the univerſe. 
We may ſay, with reverence, that God, 
who has no law, no ſuperior to controul 
his will, is a law unto himſelf; his uner- 
ring reaſon directing, and his unbiaſſed 
will invariably purſuing, what is right. 
And the ſame reaſon, as far as he has im- 
parted it in different degrees to his crea- 
tures, is their law, a law written in their 
minds; their conſcience witneſſing to it, 
and, as they obey or neglect it, accuſing 
or elſe excuſing them. To do always what 
is right is the privilege and character of 
infinite wiſdom and goodneſs. Beings of 
a limited capacity are liable in all degrees 

to failure and imperfection, — to deviate 
in their judgment from truth, in their ac- 

tions from right. Man in particular has 

many principles of action which in their, 

influence run counter to reaſon, many im- 

portunate appetites and headſtrong paſſions 

Oy to diſpute her authority, and to 


uſurp 
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uſurp the ſovereignty over him. To keep 
theſe within proper bounds, to direct then 
to their true objects, and to ſubdue them 
to the governance of reaſon, this is virtue; 
which may be defined the conformity of 
imperfect beings to the dictates of reaſon, 
or to right. 


We ſay not of the divine Being, that he 
is virtuous : he 7s righteous and holy in all 
bis ways and works. But virtue is a de- 
grading character, when applied to the 
Deity. The reaſon 1s, that it implies trial 
and conflict. Virtue in every action is 
meaſured by the difficulty that attends it, 
and bears exact proportion to the effort 
that is made to ſurmount this difficulty. 
There would be no virtue in temperance, 
if there were no allurements to exceſs. 
Could we ſuppoſe man free from tempta- 
tion, diveſt him of his appetites and paſ- 
ſions, he might be then more perfect, be- 
cauſe more eaſily ſwayed and governed by 
reaſon : but his beſt actions would no 
longer carry any proof of virtue in them. 
In like manner, as God has implanted ma- 
ny paſſions and good affections in the mind 
to excite us to duty, whatever good we do 
from theſe principles, and not from reaſon, 


iq 
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fo far 1s loſt of the merit and virtue of the 
action. In proportion as the motives to 
duty are ſtronger, a ſtricter conformity to 
right will be neceſſary to give a proof of 
equal virtue in the agent : where more is 
given, more will be required : and the of- 
fering of a mite in ſome circumſtances will 
outweigh a talent in others, 


And, as this is of the eſſence and cha- 
racter of virtue, ſo, properly ſpeaking, this 
is the only virtue. Temperance, juſtice, 
and the reſt, are duties diſtinct in their na- 
ture and object: but virtue is in all theſe 
the ſame. If we are temperate from natu- 
ral inclination, or complexion, if we give 
all our goods to feed the poor from any 
other conſideration than that of conform- 
ing to our duty, there is fo far no virtue 
in it. Actions themſelves have no charac- 
ter, are no farther virtuous, than as they 
indicate virtue in the agent. But the only 
virtue there, is conformity to reaſon, or a 
ſteady and reſolved adherence to what is 
right. LED 


The next queſtion then will be, what it 
is that makes this conformity a duty, of 
in what does the obligation to virtue and 
Eft night 
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right action conſiſt? To this I anſwer, 
that right implies duty in it's idea. To 
perceive that an action is right, is to ſee 
a reaſon for doing it in the action itſelf, 
abſtracted from all other conſiderations 
whatſoever. Now, this perception, this 
acknowledged rectitude in the action, is the 
very eſſence of obligation; that which com- 
mands the approbation and choice, and 
binds the conſcience, of every rational be- 
ing. External conſiderations or motives 
may make it our intereſt or prudence to 
act; but this alone can make or conſtitute 
duty. Right, indifferent, and wrong are 
ſpecifically oppoſed to each other. A right 
action cannot therefore by the terms be 
indifferent: the bare omiſſion of it, and not 
only the contrary action, is wrong, and 
carries ſelf-condemnation along with it. 
The perception therefore of right implies 


duty. And this is the only obligation pure- 


ly moral, the only obligation that there is 
any merit or virtue in complying with. 


I am not here ſpeaking of the force 


and efficacy of this principle, but of it's 
authority and pre-eminence. In the pre- 
lent corrupt and frail' ſtate of mankind 
there are, it is certain, many other prin- 

. „ 
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diples more prevailing, — Jus of the fleſts) 
which war againſt the ſpirit, and bring us 
into captivity to the law of fin. But it is 
as certain, that, without thefe temptations 
to the contrary, reaſon would always go. 
vern ; that, where ſhe is unhappily over- 
ruled by luſt or paſſion, ſhe ſtill maintains 
her right: and we are, even when we de- 
ſert her ſervice, obliged, in fpite of our- 
ſelves, to acknowledge her authority as a 
law written in our hearts, and to ſubmit 
to her reproaches, while our own thoughts 
accuſe and condemn us. To act from rea- 
ſon, is to act with our own judgment, and, 
conſequently, to be ſelf-approved. To de- 
viate from right, 1s to act contrary to our 
own ſenſe of things, to act againſt the 
conſent of our minds, and therefore is tg 
be ſelf- condemned. 


„ if virtue be thus founded wholly 
on the reaſonableneſs of action, may there 
not often appear reaſons on the other ſide, 

that will cancel and over-rule this obligi- 
tion ? Will not prudence and duty be of- 
ten found to interfere, and the ſame rea- 
ſon, which pronounces an action right to 

be done, at the ſame time declare it im- 

prudence and tolly to do it? Every * 

49 
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has a private end to purſue, and is made 
invincibly to love and defire his own hap- 
pineſs. If virtue then imply trial, diffi- 
culty, and ſelf-denial, what ſhall oblige 
him to forego the pleaſures that court his 
choice, for the ſake of that virtue, which 
not only forbids them, but perhaps may 
expoſe him to real pain and trouble? Is 
he not rather in theſe circumſtances obliged 
to conſult his happineſs, and to flee from 
pain and miſery ? 


To this I anſwer, firſt, that nothing can 
bring us under an obligation to do what; 
appears to our moral diſcernment wrong. 
It may be ſuppoſed our intereſt to do this; 
but 1t cannot be ſuppoſed our duty. For I 
aſk, if ſome power, which we are unable 


to reſiſt, ſhould aſſume the command over 


us, and give us laws which are unrighte- 
ous and unjuſt, ſhould we be under any 
obligation to obey him ? ſhould we not ra- 
ther be obliged to ſhake off the yoke, and 
to reſiſt ſuch uſurpation, if it were in our 
power? However then we might be ſway- 
ed by fear or hope, it is plain that we are 
under an obligation to right, which is 
antecedent, and in order and nature ſu- 
Perior, to all other. Power may compel, 
L 2 intereſt 
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intereſt may bribe, and pleaſure perſuade ; 
but reaſon only can oblige : this is the 
only authority which rational beings can 
own, and to which they can owe obedi- 
ence. N 


But, ſecondly, virtue, though expoſed to 
many croſſes and diſtreſſes, is yet not left 
ſo deſtitute and friendleſs as this objection 
ſuppoſes. If it implies trial and difficulty, 
it implies too victory in the trial, and a 
rational joy and triumph in it's own inte- 
grity. Whatever we loſe or ſuffer in the 
cauſe of virtue, our moral worth and ex- 
cellence are increaſed in the ſame propor- 
tion. And this is no fantaſtic, chimerical 
good, but the moſt real and ſubſtantial we 
can poſſeſs. All other goods periſh in the 
uſing ; ; all other pleaſures are loſt in the 
enjoyment : but for theſe we are the hap- 
pier and better for ever. Every improve- 
ment in virtue is an acquiſition made 
which time cannot impair, nor rapine in- 
vade: and the virtuous triumph, with 


which the mind exults that has ſtood ſu- 
perior to temptation, is for the moſt part 
a ſufficient compenſation for the difficul- 
ties that attend 1 it. 


I might 
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] might here add the conſcious ſenſe 
that all other intelligent beings muſt ap- 
prove ſuch a conduct; the character, ef- 
teem, and love, that belong to it; which, 
though they carry no obligation in them, 
may yet be conſidered as natural ſanctions 
of virtue, and ought to be laid in the bal- 


lance againſt the motives of pleaſure and 


intereſt, that would ſeduce us from our 
duty. 


On the other hand, whatever is gained 
by deſerting our duty 1s dearly paid for in 
that ſhame and remorſe that attend it; 
which are real evils, and as ſeverely felt as 
bodily pain and torture. © Whoever,” ſays 
Tully, & violates the law of reaſon, renoun- 
* ces his nature, and will be rigorouſly 
« chaſtiſed for his diſobedience, though he 
<< may eſcape what we commonly call pu- 
« niſhment,” * 


Thus far then moral and natural good 
go together, We are made not blindly to 
love ourſelves, but to love what is amiable; 
good, and worthy in ourſelves. The mind 
delights in it's own perfection, and can ac- 

1.3 quieſce 
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quieſce in nothing elſe as an end or object 
worthy of it's purſuit. In proportion as it 
advances towards this end, it ſurveys itſelf 
with joy and gratulation: and, on the 
other hand, it cannot forgive or be at peace 
with itſelf, while it acts unworthily: it 
neceſſarily laments every fall from virtue, 
as a proof of weakneſs and degeneracy, 
and, in proportion to this ſenſe and feeling 
of ill-deſert, becomes the object of it's own 
contempt and hatred. 


The pleaſures which I have mentioned, 
of ſelf-eſteem and joy in our own worth, 
which are peculiar to virtue, ſeem to be 
purely rational, — not to proceed from pal- 
ſion, or any inferior principle in our na- 
ture, but from reaſon only: and therefore, 
though they cannot be the ground of vir- 
tue, or come within the notion of obliga- 
tion, yet are they pleaſures of the pureſt 
kind, and ſeem much leſs than any exter- 
nal motive to take from the merit of virtue. 
The love of virtue is the pureſt principle of 
virtue; and therefore the love of virtue in 
ourſelves is ſo far a virtuous ſelf- love. 


But it muſt be confeſſed, that, as theſe 
pleaſures are purely rational, ſo conſidered 
. 


i 

as an adequate ſanction to virtue, they are 
adapted only to beings that are purely ra- 
tional. Man, to return to the objection, 
is a ſenſible as well as intellectual being; 
ſubject, as ſuch, to many wants and infir- 
mities, to much pain and miſery: and vir- 
tue is not only left expoſed to theſe, but 
they are ſometimes the certain effect and 
conſequence of it. The beſt of men there- 
fore, however cheared by the conſolations 
of virtue, may be unhappy in a great de- 
gree under the common wants and ſuffer- 
ings of life. In theſe circumſtances it ſeems 
neceſſary to give up the obligations of vir- 
tue, or to allow that man is an ill- conſti- 
tuted being; thoſe who deſerve beſt being 
neceſſarily miſerable, either by forfeiting 
their virtue, and incurring the reproach of 
their own hearts, or expoſing themſelves by 
their adherence to it to the evils of life. 


But here, thirdly, religion comes in to 
our aid: which teaches us, that we are 
under the government of a wiſe and good 
being; that virtue is his will, a neceſſary, 
but ſure title to his favour ; that, whatever 
inequalities appear in this life, all will be 
adjuſted in another, in which every one 
ſhall receive according to his deeds. This, 
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which reaſon alone might teach to the wiſe 
and prudent, God has revealed alſo unto 
babes. Here then the objection before us 
vaniſhes : virtue and happineſs are found at 
laſc to coincide, and the ſcheme of. moral 


dutv.and obligation to be conſiſtent with 
th. nature and conſtitution of man. 


But, if theſe principles are neceſſary to 
the ſupport of virtue, are they not, it will 
be inquired, the proper ground and obli— 
gation of it? Are not the authority of 
God, his right to give laws to his crea- 
tures, and his power of diſpenſing eternal 
rewards and puniſhments, the ſureſt foun- 
dation to build morality upon? To this 
it muſt be anſwered, that the ſovereign per- 
fections of God are undoubtedly a reaſon 


for the higheſt reverence and homage we 


can pay him, the loweſt proſtration of 
heart and mind that we can expreſs before 
him. The moſt perfect ſubmiſſion is due 
to his will, who is wiſdom and goodneſs 
itſelf; the moſt entire devotion to his ſer- 
vice, who made us what we are, and gave 
us all that we poſſeſs. But theſe duties de- 
rive their obligation from the principle we 
have been eſtabliſhing. It is in the higheſt 
degree reaſonable, that we reſign our _ 
an 


E 
and even our reaſon, to his will, who, we are 
previouſſy aſſured, can ordain nothing but 
what is right and good: and therefore all 
his commands, even though we ſhould not 
be able to diſcern the reaſon and equity of 
them, have a claim to our obedience. It 
is meet and right, that we pay a chearful 
ſubmiſſion to his will, to whom we owe 
our very ſelves, and all our powers of act- 
ing and thinking. Obedience then to the 
will of God, when revealed or known, is 
upon this principle the firſt and higheſt 
duty of all created beings. The authority 
of God, as our creator and governor, his 
wiſdom and goodneſs, are ſo many additi- 
onal obligations to virtue. But, however 
_ theſe obligations are multiplied, they are 

fill one in kind, deriving all their force 
from reaſon and right. 


With reſpect to the laſt principle here 
mentioned, the ſanctions of rewards and 
puniſhments which God has annexed to his 
laws, theſe have not in any proper ſenſe 
the nature of obligation. They are only 
motives to virtue, adapted to the ſtate and 
condition, the weakneſs and inſenſibility, 
of man. They do not make or conſtitute 
duty, but preſuppoſe it. To act againſt 
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them is not ſo properly ſin, as folly and 
madneſs. It will follow likewiſe, as I am 
forced to acknowledge, that to act merely 
from theſe motives, without any regard to 
reaſon or conſcience, if this were poſſible, 
is not virtue, however it might be thought 
prudence or intereſt. Theſe are, however, 
the beſt helps to virtue, as they ſerve to 
awaken the attention of thoughtleſs man- 
kind, to call them off from the cares and 
pleaſures in which they are immerſed, and 
from ſenſible to ſpiritual objects. When 
the mind is turned to contemplate virtue, 
it's obligations will appear with it; we 
ſhall neceſſarily approve it for it's own ſake; 
and our reaſon and underſtanding will be 
brought into captivity to it. Beſides, the 
nature of man is ſuch, that, by whatever 
means he 1s brought into a certain courſe 
and tenor of action, it will ſoon become 
his pleaſure and choice. An uniform prac- 
tice of duty will make it natural and ha- 
bitual to us, and will ſoon induce a love 
of it. We ſhall inſenſibly adopt the true 
principle of virtue, and learn to be ſubject 
for conſcience ſake. 


The concluſions that moſt deſerve our 
notice, from what has been ſaid, are, 
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Firſt, that virtue, and the obligation of 
it, are not founded in will, or power, or 
in the arbitrary appointment of any being 
whatſoever ; that the laws of God himſelf 
are not therefore righteous, merely becauſe 
they are commanded, but are therefore 
commanded, becauſe they are antecedently 
and in their own nature righteous. Rea- 
ſon and right are the eternal rule of ac- 
tion by which the will of God himſelf is 
directed. To act invariably by this rule, 
is infinite goodneſs, righteouſneſs, and mo- 
ral perfection: and therefore to aſcribe this 
to God, 1s to pay him the honour due unto 
his name. This univerſal rule applies it- 
ſelf differently to the different ranks and 
ſyſtems of intelligent beings, and will call 
for very different duties, according to their 
different capacities, relations, and circum- 
ſtances. The end and deſign of revelation 
is to give the higheſt explicit authority to 
this rule, as well as to adapt it to the na- 
ture and condition of man, and to provide 
for his infirmities and wants in the prac- 
tice of it. By it's aptitude to this end eve- 
iy religion muſt be tried. To this teſt the 
icriptures appeal, as a neceſſary proof of 
their truth, And this is the characteriſtic 

ex- 
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excellence and the great internal evidence 
of Chriſtianity, that all it's precepts, doc- 
trines, and inſtituted duties are calculated 
in the higheſt manner to promote moral 
righteouſneſs. Upon this principle are 
founded all the claims of merit and excel- 


lence which it aſſerts to itſelf ; that 17 a- 


tutes are right, and rejoice the heart; that 
they are juſt and true and righteous altoge- 
ther ; that the righteouſneſs of it's teſtimonies 


& everlaſting, and it's law is truth, 


A ſecond conſequence from what has 
been ſaid is, that virtue and it's obligation 
are not founded in any good affections, 
fach as benevolence, compaſſion, and the 
like; nor in any blind impulſe, inſtinct, 


or moral ſenſe. By this latter indeed, if 


we underſtand the different ſentiments to- 
wards right and wrong in the underſtand- 


ing, this will coincide with the principle 


which we have been explaining. But, if 
be meant by it only an inſtinctive approba- 
tion of virtue, and a certain refined taſte 
for the beauties and excellencies of it, as it 
is generally explained by thoſe who defend 


it, this is to make the nature of virtue 


wholly precarious and arbitrary, to ſuppoſe 
that men might have been intelligent be- 
ings 
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ings without any attachment to it, or even 
with ſentiments and affections wholly in- 
verted, and directed to the contrary ob- 
jects ; fince the pleaſing ſenſations, which 
are now the incitement and ſanction of 
virtue, might conſiſtently with this hypo- 
theſis have been given to it's contrary, 


There is a third opinion not leſs repug- 
nant to the principles we have been aſſert- 
ing, which places the eſſence of virtue in 
a conformity of our actions and affections 


to the publick good, and the obligation or 


ſole motive to the practice of it in the pre- 


ſent feeling or future proſpect of private 


happineſs. But, not to mention that theſe 
principles of action ſeem but ill to agree 
together, piety and temperance, two very 
comprehenſive duties, will have but a very 
precarious foundation in this ſyſtem : and 
of the more ſocial duties, juſtice, fidelity, 


gratitude, we may ſurely affirm, that theſe 


appear to the conſcience of every man to 
be indiſpenſible and neceſſary, without in- 
quiring into their conſequences, either on 
our own, or the happineſs of others. It 
is true, that God has ſo wiſely ordered the 
frame and conſtitution of things, that the 
practice of virtue has the moſt natural and 
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general tendency to promote happineſs 
among men. But this connection is not 
neceſſary, nor in many particular caſes cer- 
tain: and the foundation of virtue cannot 


be any thing that is precarious an” con- 


If men are left to infer their duty from 
any ſuch relation, they will find many rea- 
dy expedients to evade it. Single inſtances 
of duty will be thought of little influence 
to the publick: it will appear fair and 


right to commute for private vices by pub- 


lick benefits: and fraud and impoſture will 
be authorized, as oft as the common good 
is thought promoted by it. In fact, upon 
this principle it certainly is, that men have 
allowed themſelves in the practice of pious 


forgeries; that perſecution is juſtified in 


the cauſe of religion; and that publick 
faith and truth are ſo often and openly ſa- 


crificed to publick utility. And it is there- 


fore againſt this ſpecies of ſelf- deceit that 
the Apoſtle has addreſſed a very particular 
caution — not to do evil, that good may come. 


1 have juſt obſerved, that the two prin- 
ciples here laid down, inſtead of bearing 10 
cloſe an affinity, ſeem rather to have an 
| un- 
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unfriendly aſpe& towards each other. A 
love of ourſelves 1s not 1n it's natural 'in- 
fluence any motive to the good of others: 
nor is the good of others any direct means 
of procuring happineſs to ourſelves. But, 
however theſe may be reconciled by religi- 
on, and ſelf-love and ſocial be made at laſt 
the ſame, we ſhall ſtill by the firſt of theſes 
principles be bound in duty to conſult our 
preſent happineſs, as far as it can conſiſt 
with the publick good. It will be not only 
innocent and prudent, but virtue, to do ſo, 


and immoral to neglect it. And, on the 


other hand, the duties of life which expoſe 
us to moſt trouble and ſelf-denial, inſtead 
of having the greater, will have the leſs 
virtue in them : for, as' far as they inter- 
rupt our happineſs, we ſhall act contrary 
to our obligations in performing them. 
Theſe conſequences muſt follow: for, if 
our own happineſs be the only reaſon for 
conſulting that of others, it muſt be this 
reaſon that makes it duty; and, conſe- 
quently, to conſult our own happineſs muſt 
be of prior obligation, and a more indiſ- 
penſible duty, 


The advocates of this new ſyſtem have 
with great force of reaſon and eloquence 
| de 8 
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demonitrated, that no other motive but a 
profpect of final happineſs can effectually 
excite to the practice of virtue: but, un. 
happily, the difference betwixt motive and 
obligation has been overlooked ; which are 
ſo far from being the ſame, that the former 
are chiefly addreſſed, and owe their influ- 
ence, to the paſſions; while the latter ap- 
plies itſelf ſolely, and owes all it's autho- 
rity, to the underſtanding. The wiſdom 
and expediency of religious ſanctions, as 
motives to virtue, mult with all reverence 
and thankfulneſs be acknowledged ; and 


that virtue, too little practiſed under theſe 


influences, would be ill- ſupported without 
them. But ftill theſe are but ſubſidiary to 
virtue; the nature and duty of which muſt 
de firſt ſuppoſed ; and then theſe are added, 
not to give authority or obligation, but 


force and influence, or to procure that at- 
tention and obedience which are due to it, 


A fourth concluſion, which I ſhall pre- 


ſame to offer, from what has been ſaid, is, 


that, when virtue is ſaid to conſiſt in a | 
conformity to truth, in acting agreeably to 
the truth of the caſe, to the reaſon, truth, 
or fitneſs of things, there is, if not inac- 
curacy, yet ſomething of obſcurity in the 
= 
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expreſſion. It 1s certain, that, in every 


virtuous action, truth, or a conviction that 
the action is right, is the principle or rea- 
ſon upon which we act. But the charac- 
ter of the action, and, conſequently, the 
meaſure and ſtandard of it, 1s not truth, 
but right: nor does the virtue of it con- 
ſiſt in a conformity to truth, as ſuch, 
though it may be ſaid to conſiſt ; in a con- 
formity to ſome particular truth, or rule 
of duty, preſcribing what is right. Truth 
is a term of wider extent than right. The 
character of wiſdom or prudence, of {kill 
in any art or profeſſion, are as well found- 
ed in a regard to truth, and imply the act- 
ing agreeably to the nature and reaſon of 


things : yet are theſe ideas certainly diſtinct 


from that of goodneſs, or moral rectitude. 
The man who builds according to the 
principles of geometry acts as agreeably to 


truth, and he who {ſhould tranſgreſs the 


rules of architecture, as much violates truth, 

as he who acts agreeably to the duty of 
gratitude, or contrary to it: but in the for- 
mer of theſe inſtances the conformity to 
truth 15 not virtue, but {kill ; the deflection 
from it is not vice, but ignorance or folly. 

In every truth, which carries moral obli- 


gation, right or duty, or ſomething ſyno- 
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nymous, mult be expreſſed or underſtood, 
It virtue therefore be defined a conformity 
to truth, 1t 18 to ſuck moral truth only az 
points out what is Fight. It is the confor- 
mity to what reaſon dictates as right, not 
what it teaches for true. And this cha- 
rater of actions depends not on any pre- 
vious truth or reaſon of things; but it's 
connection with every ſpecies of action, or 
contrariety to it, 1s, as I have above inti- 
mated, immediately ſeen by it's own light, 


There 1s yet another ſenſe; very different 
from this, in which morality has been re- 
ſolved into truth; which ſuppoſes every 


action to be directly affirming or denying 


ſome truth, and accordingly, as it expreſſes 


what is true or falſe, to be right or wrong. 


Thus the man who injures or deſignedly 
hurts another unprovoked, is therefore guil- 


ty of a crime, becauſe he virtually affirms 


the man to be his enemy, when he 1s not. 


But, beſide that this language of actions 15 


often very equivocal and uncertain, it 1 
plain that in this, and the like may be ſaid 


of every other caſe that ean be put, the 


action muſt be fuppoſed previouſly wrong, 
before it can by any conſtruction be made 
aut to be falſe. For why is this 

oh le 
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the injured perſon to be an enemy, but 
becauſe an innocent perſon deſerves not 
ſuch treatment, or, in other words, it is 
contrary to right to treat him thus? It is 
this laſt truth by which the action is con- 
demned, and by the violation of which 


alone it has the character of guilt der . 


upon it. 


I am unwilling to diſmiſs this ſubject 
without pointing out ſome of 1t's uſes in 
practice. 


Firſt then, let us learn from hence to 
reverence virtue wherever we find it; not 
only among thoſe of our own perſuaſion, 
ſect, or party, but wherever by the force 
of reaſon it breaks thro' the impreſſions of 
a falſe, or rejoices in the light of true re- 
ligion. The ſeed and principle of virtue, 
the Apoſtle has taught us in the text, is 
lown alike in all; and he ſeems as plainly 
to intimate that the pooreſt Heathen is born 


to the like hopes and expectations with 


ourſelves. He here tells us, that the Gen- 


tiles, which have not the law, may do by 


nature, by natural reaſon only, the things 
contained in, or the moral duties of, the 
law ; that, where this is the caſe, their un- 
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circumciſſon ſhall be counted for circumciſion 


that is, thoſe among the Heathen, who 
live up to the light which God has given 


them, in fulfilling the moral duties of re- 


ligion, ſhall be accepted of God, though 
they are not in covenant with him as mem- 
bers of his church. They may even by a 
lower degree of obedience give equal proof 
of virtue with thoſe who are favoured with 


higher lights and advantages, and ſhall 
accordingly be judged hereafter according 


to what they have, and not according to 
what they have not; — thoſe who have 
lived under the law, by the law; and thoſe 
who have lived without the law, without 
the law. They ſet out behind us, if I may 
ſo expreſs myſelf, in the great race of vir- 
tue, happineſs, and perfection, which lies 
for ever and without end before us: but 
they may by their diligence or our floth- 
fulneſs overtake us in this world, and be 


placed, for their reward, far before us in 
the next. Thus our Saviour hath told us, 


there are firſt which ſhall be laſt, and laſt 
which ſhall be firſt : Many, faith he, /ball 
come in that day from the Eaſt and from the 
Meſt, and ſhall fit down with Abraham and 
Iſaac and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven; 
and the children of the kingdom ſhall be caft 
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ut, Inſtead therefore of deſpiſing the er- 
ror and ignorance of others, let their virtue 
rather provoke us to jealouſy and emula- 
tion. Inſtead of placing a vain ſecurity in 
our ſuperior knowledge, and in the preſent 
favour of God, let us take heed to our- 
ſelves that we make the beſt uſe of the 
advantages we enjoy, that we loſe not the 


things which we have gained, and that no 


man take our crown from us. 


| Secondly. let us ever remember that the 


dleſign of religion is to promote the practice 


of moral righteouſneſs, and to give weight 
to the eternal duties of morality. This 1s 
the one end of all it's doctrines and or- 
dinances, as well as of it's precepts. In 
applying it's doctrines to ourſelves, or 
addreſſing them to others, we ſhould there- 
fore inquire to what uſes of piety and vir- 
tue they are directed, how the heart may 
be amended, as well as the mind inſtruct. 
ed, by them; in the inſtituted duties of it, 
what was the end and deſign of their ap- 
pointment, what leſſon were they intended 
to teach us, what motives and incitements 
to gadlineſs to bring to our minds. By 
thus applying them to their proper ends, 
and giving them their due force and di- 
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tuous principle within us. Let us remem- 


with the beauty and excellence of virtue, 


ment, every endeavour after virtue, is vir- 
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rection, we ſhall find them very powerful 
inſtruments in the ſupport and advance- 
ment of our virtue, of great uſe and ef. 
cacy in ſpiritualizing our affections, and 
weaning them from the things of this 
world. But to reſt in the belief of opi- 
nions, or the practice of ceremonies, as an 
end, is to miſtake their nature, and to loſe 
their uſe and benefit. To ſubſtitute them 
in the place of real righteouſneſs, is to 
pervert them into groſs ſuperſtition. 


Laſtly, if we would increaſe in virtue 
and true piety, let us carefully examine our 
actions by their true ſtandard, and endea- 
vour to ſtrengthen and improve the vir- 


ber, that to have kind affections, to be {mit 


is not virtue: but to cheriſh and encou- 
rage theſe within their proper limits, to 
attend to the ends and uſes for which they 
were given us, and to enter into the wil- 
dom and deſign of God in giving them, 
this is virtue. Every attention to improve- 


tue itſelf. In like manner, to have the 
juſteſt ſenſe of right and wrong, to have 
the cleareſt convictions of duty in the mind, 


( 167 J 
is not virtue: but to endeavour to improve 


this ſenſe by reaſon and reflection, to keep 
the virtuous principle ever awake and ac- 


tive in our breaſts, this is virtue; and a 


duty of the greateſt importance. The im- 
perfection of our nature requires it. In 
active life we are expoſed to ſo many temp- 
_ tations, that, if we attend not to this, our 
virtue will be ever in danger. In retire- 
ment temptations will be fewer : but this 
may be the more neceſlary, as it is then 
perhaps the only proof we can give of our 
obedience, For what aſſurance can we 
have in our virtue, when it 1s never called 
to the trial, unleſs we frequently examine 
our hearts, and root the principles of 1t 


deep in the mind? A life of action is the 


{chool and theatre of virtue. But, when 
we have not the opportunity of forming 
good diſpoſitions into habits by exerciſe 
and practice, we may do it in a good de- 
gree by contemplation, and eſpecially by 
the exerciſes of devotion and religion ; 
which, beſides that they are duties indiſ- 
penſible and neceſſary in all, are alſo the 
direct means to ſanctify the heart.” In this 
ſituation we ought ſtudiouſly to embrace, 
and even ſeek out, all opportunities of do- 
ing good. Thoſe who have no temptati- 
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ons to ill ſnould be active to their power 
in well-doing, and not ſpend their days in 
indolence and thoughtleſſneſs, which will 
infallibly enervate the mind, rob it of all 
it's virtue, and leave it expoſed in the day 
of trial. Thus, by attending carefully to 
the improvement of the mind, and by ob- 
ſerving a proper diſcipline and economy 
in the government of ourſelves, we ſhall, 
whether we mix with the world, be arm- 
ed againſt it's temptations, or, whether 
ſheltered from theſe in retirement, ſhall 
ſtrengthen and increaſe the virtuous princi- 
ple within us. In both we ſhall ſecure the 
bleſſing of God on our endeavours, ſhall 
proceed from ſtrength to ſtrength in virtue, 
ſhall attain to the things that are more 
excellent, and go on to perfection. 
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APPENDIX. 


HE ſubject of the foregoing diſ- 
courſe being cloſely connected with 
many queſtions of difficulty and impor- 
tance, ſome of the principal of theſe it 
is the deſign of the following notes to il- 
laftrate. RE TO 


Note to page 143. We ſay not of the 
« divine Being, that he 1s virtuous. — The 
« reaſon is, that it implies trial and con- 
„ flict, Virtue in every action is meaſur- 
* ed by the difficulty that attends it.“ 


But will it not follow from theſe prin- 
ciples, that virtue and moral perfection 
are quite different things, ſince the. latter 
may certainly and muſt be aſcribed to the 
Deity, though the former, as is here aſ- 
ſerted, cannot? And again, if the mea- 
ſure of virtue be the difficulty W 
8 | W 


00-1 


| will it not ſeem, that, as men increaſe in 
moral perfection, they may decreaſe in vir- 
tue, fince the difficulty of virtue by uſe 
and habit becomes leſs ? 


— 
— —— Rr 


To remove theſe difficulties, let it be 
obſerved, that virtue is not properly the 
5 character of actions, but rectitude. The 
(| virtue of actions 1s, properly ſpeaking, 
1 * only that degree of virtue in the agent, 
1 which is exerted in performing them: and 
[| this muſt be meaſured by the difficulty en- 
countered and ſubdued. But the whole or 
ſum of virtue in the agent is not to be 
meaſured by the difficulties that are ſur- 
mounted, but by thoſe which it is able to 
ſurmount, by the power and ſufficiency of 
| the agent to overcome difficulties, trials, 
1 and temptations; and therefore may be 
f ſuppoſed in any degree, where it is not 
„ tried by any difficulty at all: for the habit 
1 and character of virtue, or the ſtrength of 
| the virtuous principle, may be increaſed, 
not only by actual exerciſe and trial, but, 
|| as before obſerved, by reflection, attention 
1 to moral truths, or a right uſe of our rea- 
Ii ſoning powers. The force of this princt- 
bl ple, as it reſides in the hidden man of the 
If heart, can be known only to God, the. 
| | ſearcher | 
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{carcher of hearts. To men the virtue of 
others can be known and eſtimated only by 
their actions; which, though not an accu- 
rate meaſure of virtue, is the only meaſure 
they can apply: and, the virtue of theſe 
being meaſured by the difficulties attending 
them, hence in common language virtue 
always implies trial and difficulty, and is 
affirmed only of ſuch beings, as are ſup- 
poſed liable to temptation, and capable of 


ſelf, as a moral power of reſiſting and 
| conquering difficulties, this 1s throughout 


neſs, or goodneſs, and may be equally 
aſcribed to the ſupreme Being, whoſe 
moral rectitude is more than ſufficient to 
conquer all difficulties. 


With reſpect to the other difficulty men- 
tioned, it is certain, that, as the habits of 
virtue increaſe, the difficulty of it in every 
iingle inſtance will decreaſe. But it is as 
certain, that the virtue of theſe habits will 


countered in forming them. And if, 

the ſeveral repeated acts by which any Si 
bit of virtue is for med, the laſt act of vir- 
tue be attended with leſs difficulty than the 
former, 


ſin. But virtue, conſidered ſimply in it- 


the ſame with moral perfection, righteouſ- 


bear exact proportion to the difficulties en- 
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force of the virtuous principle, is to he 
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lift or remove a given weight with twice 


ſtrength. Thus then the matter ſeems to 


acquired by uſe and habit, cannot be 
: ſtances, and all the circumſtances of the 


ſame; or unleſs to the difficulty of the 
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former, this facility is itſelf to be conſider. 


ed as a diſtinct proof of the prevalence of 
virtue in the agent; and, in eſtimating the 


added to the difficulty of the action. Thus, 
if to abſtain from any unlawful pleaſure 
be twice as eaſy, the ſame circumſtances of 
temptation and the ſame natural advan- 
tages or abilities ſuppoſed, as it was for- 
merly, this is a proof of twice the virtue 
in the agent ; in hke manner as, in trying 
the natural ſtrength of men, he that can 


the eaſe that another can, has twice the 


ſtand : when it is ſaid, that the virtue of 
actions 1s meaſured by the difficulty that 
attends them, this is as near the truth, as 
in common ſpeaking we do, or need to 
go: for the facility of performing duty, 


known or eſtimated by us. But it is not 
accurately true, unleſs all external circum- 


agent likewiſe, that 1s, all his acquired as 
well as natural abilities, be ſuppoſed the 


action, ſimply conſidered, be added the 
facility with which it is performed. 
N : Norr 
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NOTE II. 


P. 150. The pleaſures, which I have 
« mentioned, of ſelf-eſteem and joy in our 
« own worth, are motives of the pureſt 
cc kind, Sc.“ 


But, if virtue be always attended with 
preſent pleaſure, will not our beſt actions 
at laſt be founded in ſelf-love? And how 
ſhall we reconcile this with that diſintereſt- 
edneſs, which, upon the principle we have 
= laid down, ſeems almoſt neceflary and el- 
ſential to it? | 


In anſwer to this, it may perhaps be 
enough to obſerve, that we cannot con- 
ceive the moſt perfect reaſon, acting upon 
the pureſt principles, not to receive plea- 
ſure from virtue. To act againſt reaſon 
or duty muſt give pain and regret to every 
intelligent being ; and, for the ſame rea- 
ſon, to conform to right or duty muſt give 
pleaſure. The enjoyment therefore of this 
pleaſure, 1f there be any ſuch thing as vir- 
tue, muſt be conſiſtent with the higheſt 
perfection of it. But, to trace this mat- 
ter as far as we can, it will be proper to 
conſider 
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conſider the ſeveral ſenſes in which an agent 
| or action may be ſaid to be diſintereſted. 
| To be abſolutely diſintereſted, in the largeſt 
ſenſe of the word, or to be indifferent to 
1 pleafure and pain, is plainly incompatible 
0 with the nature of any being whatſoever, 
1 and therefore cannot be neceſſary to virtue. 
bd To prefer miſery, or to love it equally with 
5 happineſs, is a contradiction in terms. An 
| agent is then diſintereſted, in the ſtricteſt 
poſſible ſenſe of the word, when in any 
| particular action his own intereft is in no 
8 degree the motive, end, or object of it: 
| and, ſecondly, in a loofer ſenſe, when the 
action or intention of the agent does not 
interfere with the intereſt of others ; or 
more ſo, when their intereſt is at leaſt in 
part conſulted by it; and ſtill in a higher 
degree, when any part of his own intereſt 
is voluntarily facrificed to it. 


| In the latter of thefe ſenſes the difin- 
| N tereſtedneſs of virtue will be eafily made 
out. The pleafures that belong to it can 
| never interfere with the pleaſure or happi- 
neſs of another; and to intend injury to 
il any is totally inconfiftent with it. In moſt 
| | caſes the intereſt of others is at leaſt in 
1 part the immediate object of it, and ork 
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ly at ſome expence of eaſe, happineſs, or 
preſent intereſt of our own. There is a 
chapter in * Ariftotle's Ethics, in which 
this ſubject is profeſſedly treated, and with 
the uſual acuteneſs of that philoſopher : 
« The mind,” ſays he, © 1s our proper 
« ſelf : and he that follows this governing 
« principle may therefore be ſaid to gratify 
« and love himſelf, more properly than he 
« who obeys his appetites and paſſions, 
« which are at beſt but an inferior part of 
« of our nature. The man who divides 
e his fortune with his friend is the great- 
« er benefactor to himſelf : he makes his 
« friend only the richer by his bounty, but 
« makes himſelf the better man. In like 
manner, the man who gives up his life 
for his friend or his country, prefers the 
© ſatisfaction of being greatly good to all 
the pleaſures that an inglorious life can 
give him: he chuſes to enjoy virtue for 
* a year or for a day, rather than a whole 
* life that is uſeleſs, or ſpent in vicious 
« pleaſures.” There is then, according to 
this excellent reaſoner, a virtuous as well 
as a vicious ſelf-love: and to prefer the 
pleaſures of virtue to every other intereſt 
| 18 
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is all that is heceſſary to the higheſt degree 


of virtue. 


But we may, I think, go farther, and 
aſſert the difintereſtedneſs of virtue in the 
firſt and ſtricteſt ſenſe. For, 1. the plea- 
fares of ſelf-approbation and eſteem, which 
follow virtue, certainly ariſe from a con- 
ſcious ſenſe of having made virtue, and not 
pleaſure, our choice ; not from preferring 
one intereſt or pleaſure to another, but 
from acting according to right, without 
any other conſideration whatſoever. It 
teems eſſential to this pleaſure, that no 
motive of intereſt have any part in the 
choice or intention of the agent. And, 2. 
to make this pleaſure an object to the 
mind, the virtue, whoſe principle we are 
ſeeking after, muſt be already formed. For 
let it be obſerved, that the pleaſures we are 
{peaking of are themſelves virtuous plea- 
ſures; ſuch as none but virtuous minds 
are capable of propofing to themſelves, or 
of enjoying. To the ſenſual and voluptu- 


ary the pleaſures that ariſe from denying 


our appetites or paſſions have no exiſtence. 
Theſe cannot therefore be the motive to 
that virtue which is already preſuppoſed. 


'On the contrary, they owe their riſe and 
exiſtence 
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exiſtence to the ſame principle or cauſe 
Vith virtue itſelf. It is the ſame love of 
EW virtue which makes it firſt the object of 
q our purſuit, and, when acquired, the ſub- 
ject of our triumph and joy. To do a 
E virtuous action for the ſake of theſe vir- 
E tuous pleaſures, is to chuſe virtue for the 
fake of being virtuous; which is to reſt 
in it as an end, or to purſue it without 
regard to any other object or intereſt, 


NoOoTE III. 


P. 153. The ſanctions of rewards and 
te puniſhments, which God has annexed to 
« his laws, have not in any proper ſenſe 
« the nature of obligation, &c.“ 


The belief of a God and a future ſtate, 
though no way neceſſary to the nature or 
obligation of virtue, is yet, without queſ- 
tion, of abſolute neceſſity to ſupport it in 
practice. This hath been already ſo fully 
allowed, and is fo univerſally acknowledg- 
ed, that I need not enlarge upon it. But 
is not this then a motive of intereſt? And 
will not an object of ſuch infinite concern 
as the proſpect of eternal rewards and pu- 
niſhments, be apt to engroſs our whole at- 
tention, and, by excluding or ſuperſeding 
the virtuous principle, annihilate that vir- 
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tue which it is ſaid to ſupport? As this 
has been thought a queſtion of great dif. 
ficulty, it will deſerve a particular atten. 
tion. 


Firſt then, it is certain, that the force 
of this motive is by no means ſo great as 
is here ſuppoſed. Were theſe momentous 
objects preſent to our view, or had we any 
ſenſible experience of them, our liberty, it 
might be thought, would be over-ruled: 
our paſſions would be ſo ſtrongly excited, 
that there would be no room for reaſon 
or virtue to act. But, with reſpect to the 
things of another life, we walk by faith, 
not by ſight. The diſtance of theſe in 
proſpect, and the darkneſs in which they 
are involved, diminiſh them to our view, 
and reduce their influence on the lives of 
men, in compariſon, to very little. As 
they cannot be objected to our ſenſes, ſo 
neither can they be pictured out by the 
imagination, the only inſtrument. by which 
diſtant objects excite and move the paſ- 
ſions. Hence our attention is left open to 
all the ſolicitations of ſenſe and. appetite, 
and there is ample room left for the exer- 
ciſe and trial of our virtue. On the other 
hand, we are not only at liberty to attend 

to the purer principles of virtue, we it 
» ems 
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ſeems a principal end and effect of theſe 
external motives to awaken and turn our 
W -ttention to theſe principles, and to give 
them their full force on the mind: and 


W whocver is by the joint influence of theſe 


motives reclaimed from vice, and not only 
entered upon a courſe of virtuous action, 
but confirmed in the ſteady practice and 
habit of it, will, I doubt not, owe more 
of his virtue to the latter of theſe princi- 
E ples, than to the former. I am perſuaded, 
that no one ever repented of the folly of 
fin, without repenting at the ſame time of 
the guilt, and feeling the ſhame of having 
acted unworthily; and that we never 
forſake, without abhorring, that which is 
evil. 


| Secondly, if we have any idea at all of 
the happineſs of a future ſtate, it is that 
of virtuous exerciſe and virtuous enjoy- 
ment. We can form no other conception of 
the happineſs of angels, but that of a more 
exalted piety and benevolence, exerting 
themſelves in a more exalted and extended 
ſphere. But to make this our object and aim 
| 18, as we have ſeen, entirely conſiſtent with 
virtue. It is a motive only to virtuous minds ; 
and, as it owes it's force to the principle 
of virtue already rooted in the mind, fo 
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e 
it will reciprocally ſtrengthen this principle 
within us. Indeed, our hopes and fears in 

another life,, whatever be ſuppoſed the oh- 
ject of them, will be found in great part 
to derive their force from the love of God 
and goodneſs. It is a love of geodneſs 
that makes us attribute this as a perfection 
to the Deity; and it is from this perfec- 
tion alone that we expect a reward to vir- 
tue. And again, in proportion as we love 
virtue ourſelves, we ſhall thin k it the ob- 
ject of the love and favour of God; and, 
in proportion as we hate fin, we ſhall think 
it the object of his diſpleaſure. 


Thirdly, our hopes in another life, as 
far as they have no certain or determinate 
object, will be found to be nothing more 
than a pious truſt or implicit faith in the 
goodneſs of God: for it is on this at laſt 
that our future expectations are built. 
And even our future fears, as far as they 
are a metive of action, and lead to repen- 
tance, will reſolve into the ſame principle, 
and muſt imply a belief in the goodneſs of 
God, and truſt in his mercy. But this truſt 
or faith in God is a duty we owe him, and 
an act of piety and true virtue. To be- 
leve in him whom we have not ſeen; to 
n reſign 
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reſign all our cares and intereſts into his 
hands; to commit our ſouls unto him in 
well-doing, as unto a faithful Creator, un- 
moved by pleaſure, unſhaken by pain; to 
maintain our allegiance to heaven, when 
we ſeem moſt forſaken by it, under tor- 
ture of body, and dejection of mind; this 
is the virtue of faith, and is doing the 
reateſt honour we can to the goodneſs 
and truth of God : and, as it is the high- 
eſt character to which human virtue, or 
perhaps any other, can aſpire, ſo, what- 
' ever there may be of intereſtedneſs, there 
is certainly more of the love of God and 
goodneſs, than of any other principle in 
It, | 


Should the laws of our country incul- 
cate virtue, and threaten vice with puniſh- 
ment; and ſhould a righteous and perfect 
adminiſtration inſure favour and reward to 
the good, and the merited infliction of 
puniſhment on the bad; a good ſubject, 
who wanted not theſe motives or reſtraints, 
would love his duty the more : and, when 
he conſiders virtue as the principle in the 
lawgiver or prince, from which theſe ſa- 
lutary laws derive their exiſtence and their 
torce, as that which gives peace and order 
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to the ſociety in which he lives, his love 
and eſtcem for virtue will {till increaſe : he 
will love his prince for the character or 
goodneſs that belongs to him, will delight 
in pleaſing, and fear to diſpleaſe him; 
which is another addition of ſtrength to 
the virtuous principle. His love for virtue 
| then, conſidered as an object in itſelf, and 
i} his attachment to his duty, will be greatly 
Wd increaſed, at the ſame time that his hopes 
and fears have another object preſented to 
them, which has a diſtinct weight and 
force. In the mean time the bad under 
ſuch a government will be reclaimed. Ir 
he has incurred guilt, and the penalty 
annexed to it, his only refuge will be in 
goodneſs; in the goodneſs of his prince, 
and in his own reformation, or a new 
principle of goodneſs wrought in his mind. 
In the end true virtue only will be reward- 
cd, and the incorrigible offender alone 
puniſhed. In like manner, the virtuous 
mind, when it conſiders virtue as the law 
of God, and as the object of his love, will 
naturally love it the more; and, when he 
conſiders goodneſs or rectitude as a law to 
God himſelf, as the ruling principle of the 
Deity, as the fountain of eternal order and 
harmony thro' the univerſe, his love 1 
TY 
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riſe into adoration : he will hearken with 


jaſting law of reaſon, which reigns with 
ſuch ſovereign authority over heaven and. 
earth; his duty will appear ſtill more the 
glory of his nature; and fin will ſeem 
more exceeding finful : and when, farther, 
he conſiders this ſupreme Judge of merit as 
a witneſs not only to his outward actions, 
but to the ſecret motions of the heart, he 
will be more careful to purify the inner 
man, and to eſtabliſh the true principle of 


virtue there. The belief therefore of a 


righteous Providence and a future ſtate 1s 
ſo far from extinguiſhing or debaſing the 
virtuous principle, that it highly ſtrength. 
ens and exalts 1t, 


And therefore, laſtly, if revelation gives 
new evidence to theſe doctrines, it ſo far 


contributes to the advantage and improve- 


ment of virtue: and theſe are indeed every 
where conſulted, and provided for, by it. 
If it has ſet the proſpects of a future ſtate 
in a clearer light, it has at the ſame time 
more ſtrongly repreſented the reaſonable- 
nels of our duty, and the excellence and 
god-like nature of virtue. It has ſet the 
love of God before us in many new and 


more reverence and devotion to the ever- 
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more engaging lights, and in return calls 
for all our love and gratitude, and every 
generous affection of the heart, in his ſer. 
vice. The promiſes it makes are not to 
the outward act and appearance, but to the 
habit and character of virtue. We are re- 
quired to give God the heart ; to love him, 
and, of conſequence, to. love. our duty, 
with all our heart, with all our foul, with 
3 our ſtrength: we are taught that, if 

e give all our goods to feed the poor, 
1 the true principle of charity, it 
will be nothing worth. If it commands 
our attention to the recompence of reward, 
it is to raiſe us above the weakneſs of hu- 
man nature; it is to keep the love of God 
and virtue alive under the ſevereſt trials; 
to prepare us to cut off a right hand, and to 
pluck out a right eye, to part with houſes 
and lands, with wife and children, for con- 
ſcience and virtue's ſake. In theſe circum- 


ſtances it is a neceſſary help and advantage 


to the cauſe of virtue, and entirely conſiſt- 
ent with all it's intereſts, to have our duty, 

on the one hand, clearly marked out in it's 
full extent, that we may not by the delu- 
ſions of ſelf-love be led to contract the 


ſphere, or ſoften the rigour of it; and, on 


the other hand, that wiſdom may be 1 5 
fi 
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fed of her children, to be aſſured that 


merit and happineſs, virtue and prudence, 
will at laſt coincide. 


and a future ſtate are fo cloſely connected 
with the firſt principles of reaſon, that it 
may be reckoned almoſt inſeparable from 
it: and hence, in fact, theſe doctrines 
have been almoſt univerſally received 
among men. And it is as certain, that a 
ſenſe of merit and good-deſert in virtue 1s 
likewiſe univerſal and inſeparable from rea- 
ſon. Theſe doctrines therefore muſt be 
conſiſtent, and ſtand in the faireſt agree- 
ment together. To do what 1s right, be- 
cauſe 1t 1s right, and to believe that the 
Governor of the world will do ſo too, are 
principles that can never thwart or oppoſe, 
but muſt mutually ſtrengthen and confirm 
each other : they are in reaſon and nature 
united, and make up jointly the ſource 
and perfection of virtue. 


Norr IV. 


P. 160. When virtue is ſaid to con- 
te ſiſt in a conformity to truth, to the truth 
of the caſe, to the reaſon and nature of 
< things, 


Upon the whole, the belief of a God 


KW 
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ce things, there is, if not impropriety, 
«© ſomething of obſcurity or inaccuracy in 
« the expreſſion.“ 


Obligation in morals is not indiſcrimi. 
nately any reaſon for acting, but ſuch a 
reaſon only, as makes the action duty, and 
the performance of it virtue. This reaſon 
muſt be an immediate or more remote 
connection between the action and duty or 
right. For, when you aſk whether any 
particular action is duty, or obliges as 
ſuch; how can this be proved, but by 
ſhewing it's connection with ſome known 
duty, or in the laſt reſort, as in the caſc 
of all firſt truths, appealing to the conſci- 
ence and reaſon of every man? It ſeems. 
therefore too general and looſe a way of 
ſpeaking to make virtue conſiſt in an agree- 
ment with truth, or the reaſon of things; 
when the only reaſon that carries obliga- 
tion in it is in all caſes: the rectitude or 
goodneſs of the action, and the only truth 
which binds to action is that which points. 

out the connection betwixt the action and 
this rectitude: and this relation betwixt 
the action and right, and no other, is that 
foundation in the reaſon and nature of 

3 things, 
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things, upon which all moral obligation is 
built. To explain this more fully, let us 
ſee what is properly meant by the reaſon 
and nature of things, and by acting agree- 
bly to them. 


There is an old maxim in the ſchools, 
which is full of good ſenſe: Eſentiæ rerum 
ſunt æterneæ. The nature of man is for 
ever the ſame; that is, the ideas which 
make up the definition of a man will be 
always the ſame, whether any ſuch being 
actually exiſt, or not. The third book of 
Euclid would be equally true, if no ſuch 
thing as a perfect circle ever exiſted. The 
exiſtence of any thing, as a triangle or 
circle, only ſuppoſed, a number of proper- 
ties, relations, and truths depending on 
theſe, will refult with it. The real con- 
nection or relation betwixt things or ideas 
is truth or reaſon in the object, or what 
we mean by the reaſon or truth of things. 
Reaſon 1s the faculty of perceiving, com- 
paring, and obſerving the connection be- 
twixt theſe ideas. Right reaſon is this fa- 
culty free from, and uncorrupted by preju- 


dice, Sc. and ſeeing theſe connections as 
they N are. 
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Here then it is plain, that from the re- 
lations and habitudes of things and perſons 
to each other, actions take a different name 
and character. What is in ſome caſes juſ- 
tice, will in others be called murder or 
parricide: of conſequence, as the ſituation 
or circumſtances of the agent vary, his 
obligations will vary with them. But the 
rule of duty never varies. The connection 
between every ſpecies of action and the 
ideas of right and wrong is always the 
fame : for in the idea of every moral acti- 
on the circumſtances of the agent are al- 
ways included. And this connection is as 
much founded in the nature of things, as 
any truth whatſoever, Were there but one 
agent. in the- unwerſe, and, conſequently, 


no ſuch thing as giving and. receiving be- 


nefits, the nature of gratitude would be the 
ſame that it is now: it would be as true 


then, as it is now, that the party who re- 
ceives a benefit ought to requite it with 


love and kindneſs to his benefactor. It is 
then an eternal truth, that gratitude is 
right or duty. Hence it is rightly ſaid, 


that this duty is founded in the nature and 


relation of things, or that there is a reaſon 


in nature for performing it. But this rea- 
ſon 
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{on I ſuppoſe to be nothing elſe but the 
agreement betwixt the idea of gratitude 
and r ight, OT the confor mity of the action 
to the idea of right. The relation betwixt 
the party obliged and his benefactor, makes 
the action gratitude, and, by conſequence, 
brings him under obligation ; becauſe gra- 
C nds; is duty: but the immediate ground 
of obligation is not this relation, but the 
connection betwixt gratitude and right. 
Hence, in all language, the man who acts 
virtuouſly is ſaid to act right, or agreeably 
to what is right and duty. And this ap- 
pears to me more proper, than to ſay that 
he acts according to truth; and more clear 
and diſtinct, than to ſay that he acts ac- 
cording to the reaſon and nature of things; 
the meaning of which will, I think, in all 
caſes be found to be only this, — that he 
acts according to what reaſon, in the pre- 
ſent circumſtances of the agent, and the 
relation he ſtands in to the object before 
him, pronounces to be right. 


Nor E V. 


P. 162. And this character of actions 
8 depends not on ay previous truth or 
K reaſon 


2 —ů— — 
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* reaſon of things; but it's connection 
« with every ſpecies of action, or contra. 
« riety to it, is immediately ſeen by it's 
On light.“ | 1 1 


Right is a ſimple uncompounded idea, 
and, conſequently, cannot be explained but 
by example. In confidering the actions of 
men, the mind forms to itſelf general ab- 
{tracted ideas of gratitude, juſtice, mercy, 
temperance, and the contrary to theſe. 
Again, in comparing theſe, it finds other 
more general characters, in which they 
agree or diſagree. Such are thoſe of right, 
wiſe, good, and the contrary. The laſt of 
theſe characters being an equivocal term, 
and ſignifying either the goodneſs of the 
action in itſelf, or it's relative goodneſs to 
the agent or others, the firſt of theſe ſenſes 
is what we mean, and is better expreſſed 
by the word right. The connection be- 
twixt which and the ſeveral ſpecies of acti- 
on above-mentioned being intuitively ſeen, 
the ſeveral truths reſulting from it, ſuch 
as, gratitude is right, &c, will form ſo ma- 
ny general rules of action; and theſe are 
ſelf-evident or firſt truths, from which 
there can lie no appeal, and for the trutl! 
of which there is no previous truth to bi 

pe 


. 

peal to. Hence the rule of duty in all 
common caſes is clear to every underſtand- 
ing, and will be found, if J miſtake not, 
in all it's complications to depend upon a 


very few principles, which are ſimple, ealy, 
and obvious to all capacities. 


We know from our own: ſenſe and feel- 
ing in what the happineſs or good of others 
conſiſts. Then, that every man's life, 
health, eaſe, &c. are his own, and not 
another's — that he has a right to defend 
them againſt every invader — that to in- 
vade them without provocation is wrong 
— that to contribute to theſe, or any other 
way to promote the good or happineſs of 
others, is right — theſe truths are ſo cloſe- 
ly connected, that they run into each other, 
and ſeem almoſt the ſame. It is then a 
a ſelf-evident truth, that to do good, or to 
communicate happineſs, is right or duty; 
and to have done it 1s virtue or merit ; that 
is, deſerves love and gratitude from the 
party who receives the benefit, and eſteem 


from every other. But in the firſt of theſe 


principles are included all the duties of 
charity; E compaſſion, forgiveneſs, Sc. — 

in the latter all the duties of piety; adora- 
tion, thankſgiving, refignation, &c. For 
theſe 
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_ over all his works. 


ſions to govern, and conſiſts in governing 


them given, and in their natural tendency 


others to ſecure and increaſe our own pri- 
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theſe are inſeparable from that gratitude 
which we owe to God, and the eſteen 


which is due to his moral perfections, tg 
that goodneſs and mercy which are ſhed 


FPiety and benevolence are duties equal- 
ly incumbent on all intelligent creatures, 
Temperance 1s a duty reſpecting only ſuch 
rational beings as have appetites and paſ- 


them as reaſon requires. A great part of 
this duty may be reſolved into that of cha- 
rity or benevolence, the principal obſtacle 
to which 1s the gratification of our appetites 
and paſſions: but the whole of it is not, 
as it is necellary to obſerve, comprized in 
this duty. | 


The paſſions and appetites were many of 
lead us, to promote the good of others; 


vate happineſs. The firſt of theſe may be 
ſafely indulged, care only being taken that 
no particular affection towards any object 
interfere with a more general good. In the 
government of the latter the virtue of ſuch 


mixed beings as we are principally « conſiſts. 
| They 
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They are theſe ſelfiſn paſſions chiefly, which 
ſuggeſt the motives to vice, and ſeduce us 
from our duty. Theſe are, firſt, to he 
controuled by the great principle above- 
mentioned. When the general good re- 
quires it, they are to be reſigned and ſacri- 
ficed. Even the love of life itſelf will be 
intemperate, if indulged to the hurt of 
others ; and there are certainly many caſes 
in which it 1s right and duty to reſign it, 


In this ſelf-command, this power of con- 
trouling our paſſions and appetites by rea- 
ſon, conſiſts the principal part of human 
virtue. Hence every action that ſhews this 
power over ourſelves, tho' not in itſelt 
virtuous, 1s looked upon with admiration 
and applauſe. Hence the honour paid to 
courage, intrepidity, &c., Hence too all 
ſuch voluntary acts of diſcipline as are 
intended to gain the maſtery over our 
paſſions, and to get the habit of ſelf-com- 
mand, abſtinence from lawful pleaſures, 
acts of ſelf-denial and mortification, are 
ſtrictly virtuous. 


But there is another duty of temperance 
entirely independent of this firſt principle; 


O which 
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which is that of directing the paſſions and 
appetites of the body to their proper uſe, 
and not indulging them beyond the ends 
for which they were intended. As theſe 
were given us chiefly to maintain and pre- 


ſerve the health and activity both of mind 


and body, to indulge them ſo far as to im- 


pair this health or ſtrength, 1s plainly con- 


trary to reaſon and nature. To inflame 


thoſe paſſions, Which it is the buſineſs of 


reaſon to controul, to give the reins to ap- 
petite, and to deprive ourſelves of the uſe 
of our reaſon by intemperance, is to aban- 


don our moral character, and to expoſe 


ourſelves wilfully to the incurſion of all 
manner of guilt and fin, But, without ap- 
pealing to theſe conſequences, it is certain 
that intemperance, in the higher degree of 
it, drunkenneſs, proſtitution, &c. appear 
at ſight to be criminal and wrong, and to 


carry moral pollution along with them. 


And, if every endeavour by diſcipline and 
exerciſe to improve our virtue be itſelf vir- 
tuous, it is certain that every ſelf-indul- 


gence, by which the paſſions are inflamed, 


the appetites quickened, or reaſon impaired, 
nuft be in the ſame degree vicious. The 
rule of duty then nn of the three 

great 


„ 


great heads, piety, charity, and tempe- 
rance, is reducible to a few of the plaineſt 
principles, ſuch as are not only eaſy, but 
ſelt- evident, and conſpicuous to all capa- 
E tics, Whoever has reaſon, muſt have 
conſcience, or a rule by which to judge of 
his own actions here, and to make him ca- 
pable of being judged hereafter. Hence 
ignorance is never allowed an excuſe for 
neglecting or violating the common duties 
of life. And hence a moral ſenſe has been 
thought neceſſary to account for that ſud- 
den approbation of virtue, and natural an- 
tipathy to vice, by which the mind as rea- 
dily diſtinguiſnes the beauty and deformity 
of actions, as the eye of the body does 
external objects, 
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LUKE ix. 55, 56. 


| He turned, and rebuked them, and ſaid, 


Ye know not what manner of ſpirit ye 
are of; The Son of Man is not come 
to deſtroy men's lives, but to ſave them. 


NN N treating upon theſe words of 
4 1 our bleſſed Saviour, it will be 
neceſſary, firſt, to explain the 
e of occaſion 925 introduced them; 
after which I ſhall lay before you the 
ſeveral concluſions, which they naturally 
offer to our conſideration, and endeavour 
to apply them to our uſe and inſtruction. 


The occaſion of the words is related at 
large in the goſpel for the day, — I came 
to paſs, (faith the Evangeliſt) when the time 
was come that he ſhould be received up, he 
fledfaſtly ſet his face to go to Feruſalem, 
and ſent meſengers before his face, and they 

73 went 


1 

went and entered into a village of the Sq. 
maritans to make ready for him. And they 
did not receive him, becauſe his face was as 
though he would go to Jeruſalem, There 
was a quarrel of a long date betwixt the 
Fews and Samaritans, on account of cer- 

tain differences in their religious worſhip ; 
for the firſt occaſion of which we muſt 
go up to the time of Feroboam, under 
whom the ten tribes revolted from Judah, 
and became a diſtinct kingdom from it. 
Till this revolt the tribes of Iſael went 

up conſtantly to pay their wor ſhip at Je- 
ruſalem, as was indeed ſtrictly required by 
their law: but now many inconvenien- 
cies were feared from this practice. Jero- 
| boam ſaid in his heart, (1 Kings Xii. 25.) 
Now ſhall the kingdom return to the houſe 
of David; if this people go up to do ſacri- 
ice at the houſe of the Lord in Jeruſalem, 
then ſhall the heart of this people turn again 
to their Lord, even to Rehoboam King of 
Judah: and they ſhall kill me, and go again 
to Reboboam King of Judah. To prevent 
theſe dangerous conſequences, this politick 
prince appointed other places of worthip 
in his own dominions. 


Thus 
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Thus a ſeparation, or ſchiſm, was be- 
gun in the Jeriſb church. In proceſs of 
time a temple was built in Mount Geregim, 
near Samaria, in oppoſition to that of 
Jeruſalem, which was held in the ſame 
veneration by the Samaritans, as that of 
Jeruſalem was by the Jews. And here a 
ſufficient foundation was laid for mutual 
hatred and animoſity. Men are apt to 
think the higheſt degrees of anger and 
reſentment juſtifiable in the cauſe of reli- 
gion : and we find, accordingly, that theſe 
differences grew ſo high, that the Jeu 
had no dealings with the Samaritans. 


This then ſufficiently explains the rea- 
ſon why the Samaritans would not receive 
our Saviour. It was becauſe his Face was 
as though he would go to Jeruſalem. Our 
Lord was now going to celebrate the paſſ- 
over there, which the Samaritans reſented 
as a ſlight offered to their church; ſince 
it was, in effect, deciding the queſtion 
between the Jews and Samaritans, and de- 
claring that in Jeruſalem was the place 
where men ought to worſhip. When James 
ond Fobn faw this, they ſaid, Lord, wilt 
thou that we command fire to come down from 

| 7 beaven, 
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heaven, and conſume them, as Elias did? 
Whether this proceeded from pure zeal 
for their maſter's honour, or, in part, 
from that enmity and reſentment which 
they too naturally bore to-the Samaritans, 
we need not enquire. But to this incident 
we owe the excellent leſſon of divine in- 
ſtruction in the text: He turned, and re- 
buked them, and ſaid, ye know not what 
manner of ſpirit ye are of, for the Son of 
Man is not come to deſiroy men's lives, but 
to ſave them. The genius of the Chriſtian 
religion is not thus fierce, and implaca- 
ble; the ſpirit which 1t breathes, is that 
of love and peace; and the zeal it inſpires, 
active only in doing good, 


The firſt concluſion then which offers 
itſelf to us, from the text thus explained, 
and which 1s almoſt expreſſed in the words 
themſelves, is, that it is an eſſential part 
in the character of the Chriſtian religion, 
to advance the happineſs and good of 
mankind. The only end which can be 
aſſigned why God created the world, 1s, 
that he might communicate his happinets 
to his creatures. His infinite goodnels, 
which is ſo conſpicuous in every part of 
his creation, naturally leads us to this 

con- 
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concluſion. The earth is full of the gocd- 
neſs of the Lord, and his tender mercies are, 
viſibly, over all his works. The happineſs 
and welfare of the unintelligent part of 
the world, 1s every where provided .for by 
ſettled laws, and by the natural courſe of 
cauſes and events. And therefore in reli- 
gion, which 1s given to man to conduct 
him to the proper end of his being, we 
may expect a full proviſion for the happi- 
neſs of mankind. Accordingly, there we 
find every thing that can conduce to the 
preſent and future, to the general and 
particular happineſs of man: all it's pre- 
cepts are directed to promote the publick 66 
tranquillity and private peace of every [Ki 
man's mind; and it anſwers fully that Wl 
character which it aſſumes to itſelf in it's | 
firſt addreſs to the world, of bringing | 
peace on earth, and good will to men. " 


This regard to the preſent good of 4 | 
mankind 1s particularly ſeen in the duties 14 
which it lays down for our behaviour to i 0 
cach other. As man is naturally helpleſs, 1 


and indigent, and unable to ſubſiſt with- 11 
out ſociety; therefore religion hath made 
it a duty in every man to contribute to 
the happineſs, to relieve the wants, and 

bear 
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bear with the infirmities of every other, 
This duty is enjoined in the utmoſt lati- 
tude, and recommended to us with all the 
force, that the authority and example of 
Chriſt could poſſibly BYE it. 


This then, we may ſafely aſſert, is the 
diſtinguiſhing character of chriſtianity, to 
promote the happineſs of mankind : and 
conſequently, it is the diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racter of a true chriſtian to contribute all 
he can, to the peace and repoſe, the hap- 
pineſs and tranquillity of the world. 


A Weund remark, which offers itſelf 
from the text, is, that no difference of 
opinion can cancel theſe obligations of 
charity, by which religion hath bound us 
to each other: — in other words, that we 
are obliged to ſhow all the offices of kind- 
neſs and good will to others, however they 
may differ in their religious or other ſen- 
timents from us. This 1s a truth, which, 
one would think, ſhould not want the. 
authority of ſcr1 ipture to ſupport it. For 
what can be more unreaſonable than to 
expect that all men ſhould be of the ſame 
opinion with ourſelyes, or to make it 4 


ground of enmity and reſentment if they 
| ay 
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are not? What can be more unjuſt than 
to refuſe to others the ſame liberty of 
thinking and judging, which we claim to 
ourſelves? Or, what injury can we pre- 
tend is done to us, by men's following 
their own reaſon rather than ours? It is 
manifeſtly impoſſible, in the nature of 
things, conſidering the different tempers, 
inclinations, intereſts, and prejudices of 
men, that they ſhould think exactly alike 
in any point, where there is the leaſt 
room to differ. Nothing is more common 
than for men to change their own opini- 
ons, and we have all of us at times ex- 
perienced this inconſtancy in ourſelves: 
it is but juſt therefore that we allow a 
much greater variety of judgment in other 
men. Yet ſuch 1s the pride of human 
nature, that nothing hath occaſioned more 
tatal quarrels, or produced more bloody 
effects than this unayoidable difference in 
ſentiment and opinion. Men of all per- 
ſuaſions are apt to ſet up their own faith 
as the ſtandard of truth, and, when they 
have power enough to controul the actions 
of others, ſeldom. fail to make their au- 
thority indiſputable : hence religion hath 
been propagated by fire and the ſword, 
| and error hath by the force of ſuch ty- 
rannical 
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rannical reaſons, got a much larger eſta. 
bliſhment in the world than truth. 


Our bleſſed Lord therefore, who knew 
the power of this principle in the heart 
of man, thought it not enough to guard 
againſt this ſpirit by the general precepts 
of charity, though inculcated in the moſt 
extenſive ſenſe ; but hath farther particu- 
larly applied them to this purpoſe in many 
parts of ſcripture. In the hiſtory of the 
traveller who fell among thieves, he hath 
taught us in the moſt affectionate and 
engaging manner : firſt, how uſeleſs and 
inſignificant the profeſſion of the beſt re- 
ligion is without charity, in the example 
of the Jeuiſb prieſt and Levite ; who ſee- 
ing one of their own religion naked, and 
wounded, and half dead, ſhewed no ſigns 
of pity and compaſſion towards him: and 
ſecondly, in the character of the good Sa- 
maritan; that even in a corrupt religion, 
where charity hath taken ſufficient root, 
it may produce very excellent fruits: and 
laſtly, by recommending the charitable ex- 
ample of the Samaritan, and bidding his 
followers go and do likewiſe z hath exprels- 
ly made it a duty in them to do all good 


affices 
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offices to thoſe, who differ in their reli- 
gious perſuaſions from them. 


It is certain that our Saviour did not 
allow the reaſons of this ſeparation, or 
ſchiſm of the Samaritans, for he plainly 
condemned it; not only in his practice, by 
conforming to the worſhip of the Jews, 
but in very expreſs and ſevere terms to 
the woman of Samara : yet was he fo far 
from authorizing the leaſt degree of re- 
ſentment towards them, that he ſeems to 
have taken every occaſion of converſing 
freely and openly with them. When he 
was rejected of one city of the Samaritans, 
as we are told immediately after the text, 


he offered his inſtructions to another. And, 


in general, his behaviour to them was ſo 
free from reſerve and ſcruple, as to bring 
upon him, from the Jews, the reproach- 
ful imputation of being a Samaritan. 


It may here perhaps deſerve our notice, 
that many excellent men, whoſe names are 
honoured in ſcripture, ſeem to have lived 
in this fchiſm. Hofen, and other of the 
prophets were Samaritans born: Elijah, 
the greateſt of them, propheſied in Sama- 
ria: and when the Mraelites under Ahab 

were 
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were generally ſunk into idolatry, God 
himſelf declares, of thoſe who continued 
true to his ſervice, I have yet left me ſever 
thouſand men that have not bowed the knee 
to Baal; in which he plainly accepts and 
acknowledges for his own, thoſe who did 
not conform in all points of worſhip to the 
rules preſcribed by the moſaick law. Where 
then 1s the grace of thoſe men, who take 
upon them to cut off from the terms of 
mercy, all ſuch as differ in opinion from 
themſelves ? 


But I proceed to add, as a third con- 
cluſion from the text, that no pretended 
zeal for the honour of Chriſt, or the chriſ- 
tian cauſe, will authorize any degree of 
hatred and ill-will to our fellow-creatures. 
It will be difficult to find a greater colour 
for our reſentment than the diſciples here 
had againſt the - Samaritans. They had 
(beſides the fulleſt conviction from the 
miracles of our Saviour) immediately be- 
fore this, ſeen the moſt illuſtrious atteſta- 
tion to his divine character, in the viſible 
glory which ſurrounded him on the mount, 
and the voice from heaven declaring him 
the beloved Son of God; and were now 
preſent witneſſes of a great indignity _ 
5 


„ 
ed to him in his own perſon; it was 
therefore but natural for them to reſent 
with indignation the wrong and diſhonour 
done him. Vet our Lord ſeverely reproved 
and forbad every degree of this f. * in 


them. 


In moſt of the diſputes which divide the 
chriſtian church, the honour of God and 
the truth of his religion are but little con- 
cerned. All parties are alike agreed in 
paying him the higheſt honours they can, 
though they differ as to the manner of 
doing it. But becauſe men are ſo fondly 
partial to their own opinions, as generally 
to think the intereſt of religion connected 
with them, it is therefore neceſſary. to con- 
vince them, that a zeal for God is, upon 
chriſtian principles, inſeparable from the 
love of our neighbour ; according to that 
of the apoſtle, He that loveth God let him 
love his brother alſo : and again, If a man 
ſay that be love God and hateth his wy 


be 1 19 4 liar. 


The laſt concluſion which offers itſelf 
from the text is, that a want of charity in 
others will not exempt us from the duties 
of charity to them. The inhoſpitable 

treat- 


- 
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treatment of the Samaritans was not allow. 
ed by our Lord as a juſt cauſe of anger 
in his diſciples. It is one glorious ſingu- 
larity in his religion, that it extends our 
charity even to the worſt of our enemies. 
F ye love them, ſaith he, that love you, 
what thank have ye? for do not even the 
publicans the ſame? But I ſay unto you, 
love your enemiis; do good to them that hate 


you ; pray for them that ite uſe you, 
and perſecute mn. 


Theſe concluſions, which naturally ariſe 
from the text, will be of great uſe, as 1 
come in the next place to ſhew, both 
to inform our judgment, and direct our 
practice. 


Firſt, as a rule to form our judgment 
dy: They are a ready teſt whereby we 
may judge of the truth of ſuch religious 
doctrines as relate to our behaviour in 
ſociety. If charity and good-will to men 
be eſſential to the character of true reli- 
gion, then all ſuch doctrines as violate the 
rules of charity, invert the order of go- 
vernment, or diſturb the peace of ſociety, 
muſt be falſe and unchriſtian. If no dif- 
ference of opinion can abſolve us _ 
| the 
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E the obligations of charity to each other; 

if no zeal for the honour of God's laws 

can juſtify malice and cruelty ; then it is 
certain that every degree of perſecution in 
matters of religion is contrary to the ſpirit 
of Chriſt. In theſe caſes there needs no 
long enquiry ; we want not the help of an 
infallible judge to determine for us, but 
may ſafely pronounce, upo'1 the principles 
implied in the text, that all ſuch doctrines 
are falſe. This is agreeable to the rule, 

which our Saviour hath laid down for our 
direction, in the like caſe, in another part 
of ſeripture, * their fruits ye ſhall know 
them, 


Secondly ; If under this head we apply 
theſe principles to the proper ſubject of 
the day; if every degree of malice and 
cruelty, if the loweſt degree of perſecution 
be unlawful and unchriſtian, we ſee then 17 
what manner of ſpirit that church 1 1s of, 9 
which hath openly renounced all charity 
for thoſe who differ from her, and, with- 
out waiting for fire from heaven, commits 
at once to the flames as many as do not 
give up their reaſon and liberty, and ſub- 
mit blindfold to her authority. It is the 
known and avowed principle of the romiſh ü 
Church, | 
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church, that faith is not to be kept, no 
meaſures of juſtice or humanity to be ob- 
ſerved, with thoſe whom ſhe eſteems here- 
ticks. Upon this principle princes have 
been depoſed, ſubjects abſolved from their 
allegiance, and the right of kingdoms 
transferred at the pleaſure of the pope 
only: upon this principle, murders, aſſaffi- 
nations and maſlacres have been juſtified, 
applauded, conſecrated, canonized : upon 
this principle, whole kingdoms have been 
excommunicated, and delivered up by fo- 
lemn anathemas, to the torments of the 
other world: upon this principle, many 
thouſands of proteſtants have been maffa- 
cred in cold blood ; many hundred thou- 
ſands have been baniſhed from their coun- 
try; and great numbers are ſtill ſhut up 
in dungeons, groaning under the horrors | 
of an inquiſition more cruel than death 
itſelf : laſtly, to name no more; upon this 
principle, was built the treafon of this 
day; and an attempt by which a whole 
nation was devoted to deſtruction; an at- 
tempt which comprehended in it more 
treachery, cruelty, and complicated vil- 
lany of every kind, than ever the wit of 
man had yet brought into the ſame com- 


Pals ; - was carried on with all the conft- 
: dence 
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dence and cool aſſurance of innocency and 
a good cauſe : and in which, it is certain, 
the intended actors were ſo far deluded, as 
to think it a deſign not only innocent, but 
ſacred and meritorious, Certainly to avow 
ſuch principles as theſe, is no leſs than an 
abſolute apoſtacy from the ſpirit and re- 
ligion of Chriſt; but to pretend to derive 
them from his goſpel, to make a religion 
ſo divinely beneficent as the chriſtian, a 
colour for ſuch barbarities, 1s a ſtrain of 
ſuch exquiſite hypocriſy, ſuch tranſcendent 


impiety, as no language can equal or 


expreſs, But I ſhall add no more under 
this head, than juſt to obſerve the reaſons 
which it naturally ſuggeſts to us, for our 
thus publickly acknowledging the bleſ- 
ſings we enjoy, in having our religion de- 
livered from the principles, and our per- 
{ons from the power of this corrupt church. 


As to the firſt, it is a bleſſing which we 


ſhould now eſpecially commemorate in our 
thankſgivings, to have a religion reformed 
from the abuſes of popery, to have the 
uſe of the ſcriptures freely indulged us, 
and the doctrines of them taught in their 
original ſimplicity. And we ought always 
to honour the names of thoſe excellent. 
men, to whoſe labours we owe this inva- 
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luable bleſſing; and who at the hazard, 
and many of them at the expence of their 
lives procured it to us. As to the latter, 
the many ſignal deliverances which we have 
had from the reſtleſs attempts of our ene- 
mies claim from us the devouteſt acknow- 
ledgments of our thanks and praiſe. If 
we conſider the unwearied vigilance, and 
that height of cruelty which have appear- 
ed in our enemies, and, above all, that 
power of miſchief, which the corrupt prin- 
ciples we have been conſidering, put into 
their hands; we ſhall find reaſon to think 
the eye of providence hath been watchful 
over us; and that it is of the Lord's mer- 
cy we are not conſumed. The religion of 
our adverſaries is a weapon 1n their hands, 
which no human power or wiſdom can 
withſtand. There is no protection againff 
a principle which can authorize aſſafſſina- 
tions and plots, which can licence treache. 
ry, falſehood, and every breach of faith. 
We muſt fly to heaven for ſuccour againſt 
ſuch ſecret dangers, and aſeribe it to the 
good providence of God that we have 6 
often eſcaped them. And here, likewiſe, 
we muſt pay due honour to the memory of 
thoſe, who have been inſtruments in the 
hand of God, in procuring theſe bleſſings 


to 
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to us ; eſpecially of that great deliverer, to 


whoſe aſſiſtance we not only owe the ref- 
cue of theſe kingdoms from popiſh tyran- 


ny, and arbitrary power ; but to his go- 
vernment likewiſe, an eſtabliſhment of li- 


berty, and many publick bleſſings beyond 


what they had ever before enjoyed, 


Again, Theſe adde when applied to 
our practice, are the beſt rules to direct 
us in our behaviour to thoſe who differ 
in religion from us. And firſt, with reſ- 


pect to thoſe of the romiſh church. If 2. 


want of charity in others will not exempt 
us from the duties of charity to them, we 
ought ſtill to be ready to do them all the 
good offices which are due to our chriſtian 
brethren. However we may deteſt the prin- 
ciples of that corrupt church, we ſhould 
yet retain our charity for the members of 
it; and many of theſe, it is charitable to 
believe, do in their hearts ſecretly con- 
demn theſe principles, at leaſt have too 
much virtue to be corrupted by them. It 
would be a very ill uſe of theſe publick 
commemorations, to keep up a fpirit of 
enmity and reſentment in our minds, and 


we ſhall with a very ill grace condemn the 


extravagant zeal of others, if at the ſame 
time 
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as the doctrines of it; particularly by 


tice, to reprove the morals, as in her 
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hands; whoſe principles at leaſt are no 


_ ought to live in penfect friendſhip and 


_ difference betwixt the Fe wiſh and Gentile 
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time we ſuffer the like unjuſtifiable zeal 
in ourſelves, Let us ſhew that we are 
indeed reformed from the errors of that 
church, by renouncing the practice as well 


rooting out every degree. of the perſecu- 
ting ſpirit in ourſelves. And let it always 
be the glory of our church, in her prac- 


writings the hath confuted the doctrines 
of Rome. 


But, ſecondly, If we are to preſerve this 
charity to. thoſe whoſe religious principles 
are ſo extremely corrupt, and fo dangerous 
to our own ſafety, we ought certainly to 
extend a larger ſhare of our good-will to 
thoſe who have never deſerved ill at our 


way injurious to us; and who moſt of 
them differ from us in matters of little or 
no moment. With reſpect to theſe we 


amity together. So the apoſtle hath ex- 
preſsly taught us in the caſe of a like 


converts; where he enjoins thoſe who were 


ſtrong in the faith to bear with the infir- 
mities 
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mities of the weak; and though he plainly 


determines in favour of the one, yet he 


tells them, both parties might ſafely enjoy 


their opinions, and yet unite in the ſame 
worſhip together. Receive ye one another, 
faith he, without contending about ſuch 
matters in which your judgment differs : 
that ye may with one mind and one mouth 
glorify God — that thus receiving each other 
into communion, ye may unite in the ſame 
worſhip, to the glory of God. 


I need not obſerve, that what hath been 
ſaid of religious differences will hold, with 
at leaſt equal weight, with reſpect to any 
difference of opinion in civil matters: and 


that it is equally unchriſtian to attempt, 


whether upon civil or religious grounds, 
to divide us into Jeus and Samaritans, and 
to ſeparate us in our dealings one from 
another. We muſt learn to make allow- 
ances for the paſſions and prejudices of 
each other, and, if we cannot be of one 
mind, yet to live in peace, and then the 
God of love and peace will be with us. 


— 
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LOVE or oux COUNTRY: 


AF AST S R M ON. 


Preached at St. CRAp's, SHREWSBURY, Nov. 10, 1742. 


On Occaſion of the War with SPAIN. 
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Ps aIM cxxii. 6, 7. 


Pray for the peace of Jeruſalem, they 2 
proſper that love thee; peace be within 


thy walls, and proſperity within thy Pa- 


laces. 


MMM HE words are an affectionate 
5  X exhortation of King David to 
* I K 

Is * his ſubjects and countrymen to 
K&RKX3 ſhew their zeal for their mo- 
ther city, Jeruſalem, by offering up their 
prayers to God for her welfare and proſ- 
perity. In the performance of this duty, 
he not only leads them by his example, 
but hath in the words of the text put 
a ſong of bleſſing and prayer in their 
mouths ; and expreſſes his on good with- 
es to his country in a ſtrain of ſo much 
life and beauty, as muſt almoſt naturally 
raiſe the like publick | concern and affec- 


tion in others. 
R 2 We 
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We are at preſent met, as fellow. citi- 
zens and countrymen, to pay the ſame 
duties to our mother country, our Fery- 
ſalem; and have the like royal example 
and admonition to e us in it. 


cannot therefore tell where better to 
direct your thoughts upon this occaſion, 
than to the words of the text; from 
whence I ſhall endeavour, 


Firſt, To recommend to you that pub— 
lick affection or love to our country, 
which is ſo agreeably expreſſed in them; 
And 


Secondly, To ſhew particularly what are 
the preſent duties, to which this love of 
our country calls us, and which the piety 
and wiſdom of our governors have ap- 
pointed this ſolemnity to remind us of. 


The love of our country is a principle 
which hath been more celebrated in al 
ages, hath been the ſubject of more praiſe, 
and panegyrick, than any other affection 
in the whole train of virtue. It hath been 


the conſtant theme of poets, orators and 
hiſtorians: 


— 
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hiſtorians. Statues and coins have been 
erected and ſtruck, and all the treaſures 
of art and wit perpetually exhauſted, in 
doing honour to thoſe, who have excelled 
in this character. And indeed the name 
of patriot implies in it's true ſenſe every 
thing, that is moſt great and godlike 
among men: it carries in it the idea of a 
publick bleſſing; it implies a power of 
doing good, exerted and extended to whole 
communities; and reſembles within it's 
ſphere, that univerſal Providence, which 
protects and ſupports the world. But if 
we enquire more cloſely into the actions 
of thoſe, who have been moſt flattered 
under this title, we ſhall find, that nothing 
hath been more frequently miſtaken, than 
the nature of this virtue; that moſt of the 
| appearances of it have been nothing elſe 
but ambition, a love of dominion and 
tyranny; and that many of thoſe, who 
have been moſt honoured as benefactors to 
their country, have only contributed to it's 
greatneſs or power, by invading the rights 
of their neighbouring nations ; carrying 
war and deſolation into diſtant countries, 
and enſlaving and oppreſſing as many, as 
they could conquer. Among the Romans, 


where this paſſion prevailed moſt, and was. 
"4 „ "ele 
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held in the higheſt honour, it was a na- 
tional principle to conquer and ſubdue as 


many countries, as they could. But if we 


now compare theſe principles with that 
charity, which chriſtianity hath ſet up as 
the meaſure and ſtandard of virtue, or in- 
deed with the common principles of juſtice 
and humanity, we ſhall find that nothing 
can be more contrary to the nature of truz 
virtue; that no love of our country can 
juſtify oppreſſion and cruelty ; and that, 
where this paſſion leads men to the ruin 
of whole cities and countries without any 
juſt cauſe, inſtead of entitling them to 
honour, as benefactors to their country, it 


ought to render them the objects of pub- 


lick horror and averſion, as the common, 
enemies of mankind. 


It will therefore perhaps be worth ou: 
while to conſider more diſtinctly the na- 
ture of this virtue, and to enquire in what 
the merit of it conſiſts, and what are the 
duties implied | in it. 


By our country, when we conſider it a, 
the object of our affection, is certainly 
meant that body of men, who are united 


with us 1n one community, under the fame 
laws 
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laws and government, and in a league of 
mutual defence and ſupport. And, as the 
end of this union in all government is the 
common intereſt and good of the whole, a 
love of our country implies in it, Firſt, 
a ſteady regard to this common or publick 
intereſt. And ſecondarily, to thoſe laws 
of union, that form of polity or conſtitu- 
tion, which are fixed upon as the beſt 
means for promoting this end. This pub- 
lick affection is in ſome degree natural to 
the mind of man: and to ſee what there 
is of virtue in it, we mult conſider the 
ſeveral principles upon which it is com- 
monly built. . 
And firſt, That ſocial principle, which 
God hath implanted in us, and which 
makes us delight in a mutual intercourſe 
with each other, naturally leads us to love 
thoſe, with whom we converſe. A fimili- 
tude of life and manners, an agreement 
in cuſtoms, opinions and language, and 
(which is the caſe in ſome Particulars of 
all thoſe, who are united in ſociety). an 
agreement in the. ſame common intereſt; 

all theſe are a natural foundation for love 
and affection. They work mechanically 
on the mind; and conſequently, as far as 
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theſe are concerned in raiſing our publick 
affections, there is no virtue or merit in 
them: they are the fruits of ſelf- love, and 
are common to the worſt of men, as well 
as the beſt. 


Secondly, another natural foundation 
for this love of our country are the ſeveral 
alliances of friendſhip and natural relation, 
by which the members of the ſame com- 
munity are always united together. The 
natural affections, which bind together 
thoſe of the ſame kindred and family, 


—— — T pe charities 


Of father, ſon, and brother, — 


as our excellent Milton calls them; all 
conſpire to promote and ſtrengthen this 
publick principle in us; like ſo many 
ſtreams, that encreaſe and ſwell the chan- 
nel, which receives them. This is men- 
tioned by our royal author himſelf, as a 
motive of endearment to his country, in 
the verſe which follows the text: For mr 
brethren and companions ſake I will iſ 
thee proſperity. Here this affection begins 
to appear amiable; it n founded upon a 
virtuous 
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virtuous principle, and will be found to 
riſe higheſt upon theſe motives in the beſt 
and moſt ingenuous tempers. Yet theſe 
are paſſions natural to the mind of man; 
ſelf-love hath a great ſhare in them; and 
conſequently to be ſo far influenced with 
a love of our country, argues but a low 
degree of virtue. It 1s certain too, that 
theſe may ſometimes give the mind a quite 
contrary direction, and ſtrongly incline us 
to the prejudice of our country. There- 
are many inſtances, in which the intereſt 
of our deareſt friend or relation ought to 
be ſacrificed to the publick good. We 
muſt therefore look for ſome farther and 
jteadier principle to build this duty upon. 


A third principle then, upon which the 
love of our country may be rationally 
founded, is the protection, which it gives 
us in our juſt rights and liberties. This 
indeed, as far as our own intereſt is con- 
cerned in it, is a private or ſelfiſh princi- 
ciple, and hath nothing of that publick 
ſpirit, which we are enquiring after. But 
if we conſider it not as a narrow concern 
for our own intereſts, but for the natural 
rights in common of all our fellow-citizens 
| and 
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and countrymen ; if we are ready to de- 
fend their lives and properties at the ha- 
zard of our own ; if we are ready to oppoſe 
ourſelves the foremoſt againſt the invaſions 
of foreign, or the ufurpations of domeſtick 
tyranny ; this is plainly virtue of the high- 
eſt and moſt diſintereſted kind. A love of 
our country 1s in theſe inſtances a love of 
juſtice, a love of charity, a deſire to con- 


tribute to the welfare and happineſs. of all 


about us, and to protect them from wrong 


and oppreſſion. 


Here then is the foundation of that vir- 
tue, which is ſo deſervedly applauded in 
this character. It conſiſts in a generqus 
regard to the common happineſs and wel- 
fare of mankind, exemplified particularly 
in the ſociety or community, in which we 
live; which is certainly the nobleſt cauſe, 
in which the heart of man can be enga- 
ged, and in which he, who deſerves the 


name of patriot, muſt think his fortune 
and life well loſt. 


A love of our country then, where this 
paſſion hath ſuch an object, as it can 
perfectly acquieſce in, implies in it a love 
of the laws and conſtitution, by which it 
15 
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is governed: and that government has the 
beſt right to our affection and ſervice, in 
which the common rights of mankind are 
beſt ſecured, and protected to us. Here 
then let us apply this obſervation to our 
own uſe and inſtruction. 


There never was perhaps a country or 
government in the world, where the na- 
tural liberties and enjoyments of mankind 
were more effectually ſecured to all the 
members of it than that, under which we 
live. It is our happineſs not to be go- 
verned by the arbitrary will of an abſo- 
lute monarch, but by laws of our own 
making; to have the adminiſtration of 
theſe laws in the hands of a prince, who 
owns himſelf their ſubject, and who never 
has in any one inſtance aſſumed a power 
of altering, repealing or ſuſpending the 
force of them; which, as it 1s a happi- 
neſs unknown to moſt other countries, fo, 
however it was claimed as the right of 
Engliſhmen, was yet never experienced in 
tact among them, till that happy revolu- 
tion, which freed us at once from the ap- 
prehenſions of popery, and it's inſeparable 
attendant, arbitrary power. 

And 
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And this leads me to mention another 
bleſſing of the higheſt value to our coun- 
try, and that is the free profeſſion of the 
pureſt religion in the world: the intereſt 
of which is inſeparably connected with that 
conſtitution and government, by which it 
is protected and eſtabliſned. They have 
both the ſame common enemies, and muſt 
This therefore is 
another conſideration, which ought greatly 
to endear our country to us; and which 
the royal Pſalmiſt likewiſe mentions, as a 
ground of his pious affection to Feruſalem : 
Yea, becauſe of the Houſe of the Lord our 
God T will ſeek thy good. Upon the whole, 
we have in the ſecurity of our civil and 
religious rights every publick advantage in 
the higheſt perfection, that any nation can 
boaſt of 5 


ty, it is in an extraordinary manner bind- 
ing upon us; and it is with great reaſon, 


that this generous principle has hitherto 


ſo eminently prevailed, and will, 1 hope, 
always prevail amongſt us. 


What are the proper expreſſions of this 
affection, or the duties implied in this 
character, 
what 


and conſequently, if the love of 
our country be in any circumſtances a du- 


may be eaſily collected from 


i 
= 
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what has been ſaid. They are, in our ſe- 
veral ſtations to promote the common in- 
tereſt of our country; to be obedient to 
the government we are under; and to ſerve 
diligently the offices aſſigned us in it. It 
muſt be left to thoſe, who are diſtinguiſned 
by a publick character, and who are bleſ- 
ſed with talents and abilities, equal to the 
charges they ſuſtain, to ſhine as patriots 
to their country; to protect it by their 
councils, and defend it by their courage. 
But it is the duty of every common ſub- 
ject to ſubmit peaceably to the laws of that 
government he is under, and that not only 
for wrath, or a fear of puniſhment, but for 
conſcience ſake : it is his duty to ſtrengthen 
the hands of the government; to remove 
every impediment out of it's way; and 
not to weaken it by ſpreading faction and 
diſcontent among the people ; and, laſtly, 
to contribute chearfully his proportion of 
_ thoſe ſupplies, which the exigencies of the 
ſtate may make it neceſſary to demand. 


The particular duties, to which the love 
of our country at preſent calls us, and 
which I was in the laſt place to conſider, 
are thoſe of humbling ourſelves under a 
ſenſe of thoſe fins, which may have pro- 


voked 
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voked God to withdraw his mercy fron 
us; and imploring the aſſiſtance and bleſ. 
ſing of heaven on his majeſty's arms 
which have been taken up, not upon a 
vain principle of ambition, to gratify the 
reſentment of an angry, or the pride of 
an aſpiring monarch ; but in defence of 
the plaineſt rights, and ſuch as all man- 
kind have ever claimed, at the call of x 
provoked and long-injured people; and 
after every other method of redreſs had 
been tried in vain. But though from the 
goodneſs of our cauſe, as well as the wil- 
dom of our councils and the ſtrength of 
. our fleets and armies, we have the moſt 
reaſonable hope of ſucceſs; yet it is a 
truth, which reaſon and experience, as 
well as religion, teach us, that the race ir 
not always to the ſwift, nor the battle to the 
 Firong :* that the event of all things is in 
the hands of God; and more eſpecially, 
that the fate of a is weighed and 
. determined by him. If therefore in the 
common occurrences of life it is our wiſ- 
dom and. intereſt, as well as our. piety, to 
look up to heaven for a bleſſing on our 


labours and endeavours ; 3 it is certainly a 
far 


* Fccleſiaſtes ix. 11. 
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far more indiſpenſible duty in us on occa- 
ſions of ſo great importance. A preſump- 
tuous confidence in our own ſtrength might 
itſelf juſtly provoke God to give us up into 
the hands of our enemies; and on the 
other hand, a pious truſt in his mercy may 
be a powerful means to draw .down his 
bleſſing and aſſiſtance in our favour, Thus 
the children of Iſrael were brought down, 
ſays the ſcripture, in that day, and the 
children of Judah prevailed, becauſe they ro- 
lied on the Lord their God.“ Let us then 
not build too much upon human proſ- 
E pects; or ſhut God out of our councils 
and deſigns ; but let us flee humbly to him 
for ſuccour in a pious acknowledgment, 
that without him rothing is ſtrong; that 
without him 2 king can be ſaved by the 
multitude of an hoſt; nor the mightieſt man 
be delivered by bis flrength. T A neigh- 
bouring prince hath lately choſen, with 
great ſolemnity the Virgin Mary for the pa- 
troneſs and guardian of his dominions ; * 
1 
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* 2 2 Chron. xii. 18. + Pſalm xxxiii. 16. 


t For the readir? 5 eee, 7 have 1 tranſlated the 
French King's injunctions upon this head, which are. con- 
tained in a letter to the archbiſhop of Paris, - bearing date, 
Auguſt 1738, 

— Among 
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and publiſhed his royal will in a very 
extraordinary form, that all his ſubjects 
ſhould addreſs their vows and prayers to 
her 


— © Among all the eſtabliſhments, formed by the piety 
of my anceſtors, there is none more to be regarded than 
the ſolemn vow of Lewis XIII. of glorious memory. 
This prince, filled with the trueſt ſentiments of piety, 
had ſo often experienced the viſible ſuccours of heaven, 
both when his kingdom was diſturbed by the troubles, 
which hereſy always brings along with it, and in the 
wars, which the jealouſy of his neighbours ſtirred up; 
that he thought he could not give a more authentick 
teſtimony of his devout acknowledgment, and his vene. 
ration for the moſt holy Virgin, than by putting his 
kingdom under her protection.“ 


% [eawis the XIV. of glorious memory, my moſt ho- 
noured lord and great grandfather, ated upon the ſame 
principles ; and received, during the whole courſe of 
his reign, ſignal effects of this protection. And as 1 
cannot follow greater examples than theſe of my two 
auguſt predeceſſors, I will, that this year, which com- 
pleats one hundred years fince my kingdom has acknow- 
ledged the Mother of God for it's ſpecial patroneſs, 
ſhall give date to this my renewal of the ſame eſtabliſh- 
ment. To this end I write to acquaint you, that my 
intention is, that on the morning of the Sunday prece- 
ding the 15th of Augu/?, the day of the aſſumption of 
the moſt holy Virgin, you cauſe to be publiſhed the de- 
claration of Lewis XIII. of the 1oth of February, 1638, 
in the metropolitan church of my good city of Paris, 
and others of your dioceſe; and that after veſpers on 
the day of aſſumption, there ſhall be a proceſſion with 
all poſſible ſplendour, attended with the uſual ceremo- 


* nies obſerved in general proceſſions of the moſt ſolemt 
| 6 form 
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her under this character. Our enemies of 
the ſame religion have likewiſe probably 
their tutelar ſaint to apply to on this oc- 
caſion. Let us leave them to their pro- 
tection; and let us chuſe on our part the 
Lord for our God. In his name will we 
ſet up our banners,* who alone giveth vic- 
tory unto kings, and ſaveth from the 
peril of the ſword. 


But farther, a ſecond duty, to which 
the piety and wiſdom of our ſuperiors hath 
at preſent called us, is that of humbling 

8 our- 


* Pſalm xx. 5. 


« form. And the like is to be done in all churches, as 
« well parochial as monaſteries, in the cities, towns, and 
« yillages of my kingdom, c.“ 


1% Signed 


e L RKW IS.“ 


In purſuance of theſe injunctions, the archbiſhop of 
Paris iſſued his mandate, Auguſt 8, 1738, —ſignifying.— 
—That the king had in imitation of Leavis XIII. taken the 
moſt holy Virgin for the ſpecial patroneſs cf his kingdom; 
and had conſecrated, in a particular manner, to her his 
perſon, eſtates, his crown and ſubjects. And requiring, 
—That every year at the feaſt of aſſumption, there ſhall be 
a proceſſion of the moſt ſolemn kind, to implore the aſſiſt- 
ance of this Quzen Or Heaven, and to perpetuate the 
memory of this religious conſecration. Mercure Hiſtorique, 
ay 
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law, that, when the hoſt went forth againſt 


by their whole armies, before they led 
them to battle. It was thought neceſſary 


than ordinary ſolemnity of religious wor- 
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cnrfelons in the ſight of God, under a 


ſenſe of our fins, left they ſhould provoke 
him to withdraw his mercy from us. 


It was given in eſpecial charge to the 
people of Jrael, and made a part of their 


the enemy, then they ſhould keep them- 
ſelves from every wicked thing. * If they 
expected God ſhould declare for them in 
the day of war, they were to ſanctify 
themſelves to the Lord, and to put away 
all evil from among them. And a like 
religious rule was very generally obſerved 
among the heathen ; they had certain pu- 
rifyings and luſtrations always performed 


before the determination of ſo great events, 
on which the fate of nations 1s uſually 
ſaſpended, to avert the diſpleaſure, and 
deprecate the anger of heaven, by a more 


ſhip. For the ſame pious reaſons we are 
called upon in the duty of this day, toge- 
ther with our devotions, to enter upon a 


reformation of life and manners, in order 
Vi to 


* Deut. xxiii, g. 
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to procure the favour of heaven to our 
cauſe. In vain we offer up our prayers to 
God, if we continue in a ſtate of dif- 
obedience to his laws. If we expect the 
bleſſing of heaven to attend us, we muſt 
endeavour to procure it. If we would make 
God our friend, we muſt forſake thoſe ſins, 
which ſet us at enmity with him, 
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A life of holineſs and virtue is at all 
times neceſſary to recmmend our prayers 
to God; but nothing leſs than a national 
virtue 1s ſufficient to ſecure thoſe general 
aid extenſive bleſſings of his providence, 
which he hath promiſed to a righteous 
nation, The ſcriptures are very full in 
declaring, and the hiſtory of the TJewr/b 
nation is a continual witneſs of it, that 
the diſpenſations of God towards publick 
bodies and communities of men are always 
adjuſted and determined by the good, or 
evil, that prevails among them. At what 
inſtant he ſpeaks concerning a nation, and 
concerning @ kingdom, to pluck up, and to 
pull down, and to deſtroy it; if that nation, 
againſt whom be hath pronounced, turn from 
their evil way, be will repent of the evil, 
that he thought to do unto them. And at 
what inſtant he Juke concerning a nation, 
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and Concerning a kingdom, to build, and to 
plant it ; if it do evil in his fight, and obey 
not his voice, then he will repent of the good, 
wherewith he ſaid he would benefit them.“ 
He createth peace, and maketh war. He 
turneth a fruitful land into barrenneſs for 


the - wickedneſs of them that dwell therein; 


and on the other hand, in favour of an 


obedient people, He maketh the wilderneſs 


a ſtanding water, and water forings of a ary 
ground. + 


Let us then take this occaſion to reflect 
on the preſent ſtate of virtue and religion 
among us. It is, I am afraid, ſuch as can 
give us no juſt confidence in the favour of 
God. The purity of our faith and wor- 
ſhip does indeed very much excel that of 
our enemies ; but we cannot ſuppoſe the 
worſt of our enemies to live worſe than a 
great part of us do. The principles of 
religion were perhaps never more ration- 
ally explained, or more juſtly directed to 
their true end and aim, the promoting of 
piety and virtue in the world, than they 
generally are among us: that venerable 


ſimplicity, which recommended chriſtian 
ty 


® Ter. xvriii. 7, 8, 9, 10, + Pfalm cvii. 34, 38 
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ty at it's firſt appearance, ſeems almoſt re- 


vived in the doctrines and rituals of our 


church. But can it be ſaid, that religion 
hath gained in the ſame proportion in the 


eſteem and reverence of thoſe, who are 
taught it in this purity? On the contra- 
ry, Is it not true, that, as we have recti- 


fied our faith and opinions, we have ſunk 
in our piety and morals? Is not the wor- 
ſhip of God here moſt neglected, where 
it is moſt free from error and ſuperſtition ? 


Is not indeed a want of religion and prin- 


ciple the diſtinguiſhing character of the 


times and country we live in? Are not 


the forms of piety and reſtraints of tem- 
perance openly ſcorned and derided by 


many among us? And are not thoſe fins, 
which are forbad to be once named among 


chriſtians, committed without ſhame or 


fear, and even with boaſting and triumph ? 


Certainly if this is our caſe, we ought ſe- 


riouſly to attend to the great danger we 


are in; to conſider how we may avert the 
judgments of God, which threaten us; 
and recall that ſpirit of piety and virtue, 
which alone can fave us. | 


Great indeed and difficult is the under- 
taking to ręform a corrupt age, but we 
| ſhould 
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deliverances for Jacob; 2 


. 
ſhould therefore apply ourſelves to the 
work with a diligence, ſuitable to the im. 
portance and neceiſity of it: let thoſe who 
are in authority ſhew their zeal in execu- 
ting the laws for that purpoſe ; in ſup. 
prefling the publick and known tempta- 


tions to lewdneſs and debauchery; and in 


puniſhing that prophaneneſs, which tri. 
umphs openly in our ſtreets. Let tho, 
whoſe rank and character give weight to 
their example, ſhew their ſenſe of religion 
by a conſtant attendance upon the offices 
of it, and by a ſtrict ſobriety of life and 
manners; that ſo others may be won by 
their converſation to think on the evil of 
their ways. Let us every one contribute 
his endeavour to reduce and leſſen the 
weight of publick guilt, by at leaſt reform- 
ing and amending himſelf, and unite in 
our prayers, and in every good work, that 
God may be intreated for the land.“ 80 
may we yet piouſly hope, that God wil 
go forth with our arm! phy + and command 
+ that through him 
we ſhall puſh down our enemies, and keep thei 
under that riſe p againſt us. F So ſhall we 


not 


+ Pſalm xliv. . 
§ Pfalm cvill. 13. 


22 Sam, Xxiv. 25. 
2 Pſalm xliv. 4. 
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not only conſult the peace and proſperity 


of this our JFeriſaleni, but ſhall provide in 


the beſt manner for our future peace and 


happineſs in a better country, ſhall be 
received as true ſons and citizens of that 


Feruſalem which is above, the mother of us 
all, * 


Let this then be thought to deſerve our 


whole attention, in which both our pre- 
ſent and everlaſting intereſt are concerned. 
Let it be our great endeavour to procure 


the favour of God to ourſelves, and, as 


far as our prayers and perſonal obedience 
can prevail, to our country. And may 
we all ſo live, united by the bonds of pie- 


ty and charity here, as to be admitted 
© hereafter into 7he holy city, the heavenly Je- 
ruſalem, there to live for ever in the happy 
rank and character of fellow-citizens with 
the ſaints, and of the houſehold of God. + 


Gal. iv. 26. I Eph. ii, 19. 
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GALATIANS vi. 9. 


Let us not be weary in wy; 


UN Y well doing may be underſtood 
. * 
* B every ſpecies of right action, 
* every thing that belongs as a 
NN duty, to men or chriſtians. But 
it is plain that the apoſtle in this place 
means, principally, acts of charity and be- 


neficence'; ; in which duties he tacitly com- 


mends the Galatians for the progreſs they 
had already made, and exhorts them to a 
farther e 


To hs uniformly g good, to conſider our- 
ſelves as deſtined in this life to promote 
the happineſs of all around us, and to 


make this ſteadily and invariably the rule - 


of our actions; this, as it is the true 
chriſtian charafter. ſo is it ſurely the moſt 
noble and god-like that can be aſcribed to 
=. 4 | man. 
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man. We cannot contemplate it without 
love and delight; and this will as natu— 
rally excite our emulation, and lead us to 
deſire in ourſelves what we neceſſarily ad- 
mire in others. But this perfect character 
is not to be attained by a tranſient with, 
by the bare inclination and conſent of the 
mind: it muſt be formed, like other vir- 
tuous habits, by time and patience, exer- 
ciſe and application. Every virtue has it's 
difficulties, it's field of trial and conflict; 
and charity, like the reſt, unleſs formed 
with care, and diſciplined into conſtancy 
and perſeverance, will be apt to faint and 
be weary under the diſcouragements which 
it will often meet with. The motives to 
this duty have been ſo frequently and fo 
well diſplayed, on this and other like oc- 
caſions, that I ſhall chuſe, as a ſubject 
leſs anticipated, to conſider the difficulties 
that attend it, and the reaſons that prevail 
againſt theſe motives. When we go to 
war, our Saviour hath told us, that we 
muſt count not only our own ftrength, 
but likewiſe the ſtrength of the enemy; 
that we may be able to meet him that 
cometh againſt us. But as theſe difficul- 
ties often ariſe from our own corrupt pai- 

ſions, 
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ſions, as well as thoſe of other men, it 
will be proper, 


Firſt, To conſider diſtinctly what diſ- 
poſition of mind is neceſſary to conſtitute 
the character in the text; what this virtue 
is in it's principle as wall as in it's ef- 
fects; that we may learn where our own 
ſtrength and weakneſs lies, and how to 
cultivate and improve this virtuous habit 
in the mand. 


I ſhall then, Secondly, lay before you 
{ome of the principal diſcouragements that 
ſeem to check the progreſs of this virtue 
in the world; that we may arm our- 


ſelves and unite our endeavours againſt 
them: 


And, through the whole, ſhall have re- 
ſpect chiefly to the exerciſe of our cha- 
rity, in ſuch publick works as this which 
we are at preſent met to promote. 


And Firſt, By the virtue of charity in 
general is meant univerſal benevolence; 
extending it's good wiſhes to the whole 
human kind, it's good offices as far as it's 

abilities 
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Abilities will reach. But more particular- 
ly, as it is characterized in the text, it 
implies a firm reſolution to do all the good 
we can, together with activity and perſe- 
verance in doing it. By reſolution I here 
mean a rational determination founded on 
ſure and certain principles, ſuch as are 
thoſe of reaſon and religion, A general 
diſpoſition to do good, it will coſt us littte 
pains to form in ourſelves. Whoever aſks 
his own heart the queſtion, will be told 
that his affections are kind and benevolent, 
and that his ſentiments are thoſe of love 
and charity towards mankind. Every one 
either feels or fancies this diſpoſition in 
Himſelf. And it is certain that, in ſome 
degree, this temper of mind 1s natural, 
and therefore. common to all men. God, 
who hath made the welfare of mankind to 
depend much on their mutual love and 
care one for another, hath at the ſame 
time, leſt reaſon and religion ſhould have 
too cold an influence, implanted very pow- 
erful paſſions in the breaſt to ſtimulate and 
excite to theſe duties. We are ſo made as 
neceſſarily to commiſerate the wants and 
feel the diſtreſſes of others, But if our 
mercy and compaſſion have'no other foun- 


dation than this; tho' the world may s 
| the 
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the better for it, we ſhall be none the bet- 
ter ourſelves. If we relieve others only to 
gratify ourſelves, there is no virtue or 
merit in this appearance of charity. If we 
do good only from temper and inclination, 
from ſelfiſh or other human conſiderations, 
theſe principles are very various in their 
influence and tendency; and, if ſome of 
them, at times, prompt us to what is ge- 
nerous and good, others will prevail in 
their turn, and more frequently ſeduce us 
from it. 


To give ſtability to virtue, it muſt be 
founded on better motives, on the princi- 
ples of reaſon and truth : theſe are every 
where the ſame, and operate in all cir- 
cumſtances alike ; they will not bend to 
our corrupt inclinations, or be moved by 
the intreaties and importunities of ſelf- 
love. This then is the proper foundation, 
the rock on which our virtue muſt be 
built. Whatever claims the authority of 
duty over us muſt be tried by our reaſon, 
not by our paſſions and inclinations; and 
where this authority is acknowledged, we 
muſt be ſubje& not for pleaſure, profit, 
or fame, but for conſcience ſake, 

This 
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This rational choice, this ſubjection of 
the mind to duty, is neceſſary not only to 
ſupport but to conſtitute virtue. Without 
it our beſt actions will be nothing worth; 
it being a firſt principle in morality, that 
the virtue of every action is to be eſtima- 
ted from the principle and intention with 
which it is performed. In the virtue be. 
fore us the apoſtle plainly ſuppoſes, that 
we may give all our goods to feed the 
poor, and yet want charity : and, on the 
other hand, our bleſſed Saviour hath de- 
clared, that whoſo ſhall give a cup of coll 
water only to a diſciple, for his ſake, ſhal 
not loſe his reward. 


The refolution then we are recommend- 
ing, implies a previous Examination of the 
duty to which we are called, a full con- 
viction of the authority and obligation of 
it; in the preſent caſe a ſenſe of the ei- 
cellence, importance, and neceſſity of cha- 
rity: and where this is deeply rooted in 
the mind, where the motives to well-doing 
are made familiar and habitual, are alway 
open to our view and ready for action; 


this 1 is the virtue we are enquiring for i 
1 
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| | the ſeed and principle, and as it reſides in 
$ | the heart. 


The nature and extent of this duty I 
| have ſuppoſed ſufficiently known, and the 
5 motives to it to be obvious to every one's 
reſlexion. I ſhall therefore conclude this 
head with obſerving, that we ought to 
4 give ſome of our time to the ſtudy of this 
3 and every other virtue; to conſider the 
reaſons and motives that induce to them, 
and the means of cultivating them in our- 
ſelves. This is the worthieſt and beſt, as 
well as the moſt uſeful employment in 
which the mind can be engaged : a neglect 
of it is the great error in human life. 
| Men are apt, when they have ſcarce be- 
ſtowed a thought upon theſe ſubjects, to 
think themſelves enough principled in vir- 
tue, enough reſolved and fortified againſt 
vice; and ſo commit their bark to the 
uind, and follow where the tide of cuſ- 
tom, or the ſtream of inclination, leads 
0 them: and what wonder is it if they make 
ſhipwreck of all their hopes . 
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But, ſecondly, This reſolution, and eve- 
ry virtuous principle, muſt be tried by it's 
effects; | agreeably to the rule of our bleſſed 

| Saviour; 
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Saviour, By their fruits ye ſhall know them. 
The firſt of theſe which I mentioned was 
activity, or an active temper in doing 
good. To be unwearied in well-doing im- 
plies this, and ſomething more; it implies 
that we have been buſy and induſtrious in 
all the offices of charity, and that we are 
fill carrying on this labour of love with 
freſh vigour and alacrity. The beſt reſo- 
lutions will not make us on a ſudden vir- 
tuous or charitable. We muſt not miſtake 
tne defign for the thing itſelf. Theſe re- 
folutions muſt be purſued into their proper 
conſequences, and {ſet the active powers of 
the mind at work, before we can take this 
character to ourſelves. Here then it is to 
be feared that men often deceive them- 
ſelves: a love of virtue will, at times, 
warm the breaſt of the moſt ſluggiſn into 
ſome feeble reſolutions of well-doing. In 
theſe they applaud themſelves; and when 
they find the generous ſentiments of pity 
and humanity move within them, are caſi- 
ly perſuaded that they are merciful and 
compaſſionate. Thus we purchaſe very 
cheaply our own good opinion, and often 
think ourſelves charitable when we oniy 
Rave bowels, 
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But would we know our true moral 
character, we muſt enquire of our actions, 
not of our ſentiments and opinions. Theſe 
latter are always on the fide of truth and 
virtue. God hath made them ſo. Our 
actions only are properly our own, and 
tell what we are. I will ſhew thee my 
faith by my works, ſaith the apoſtle. If 
you have charity, ſhew 1t by your works. 
You feel it in yourſelf, but let others feel 
it. What families or what perſons have 
been the better for your bounty? Have 
your ears and your hands been open to 
the wants of your ſuffering neighbours ? 
Is your labour or your fortune, in any 
good degree, ſpent in their ſervice ? When 
any good work hath invited our concur- 
rence, have we, according to our ability, 
encouraged and promoted it? Or have we 
contented ourſelves with bidding it God 
ſpeed, and wiſhing it good luck in the name 
of the Lord? It is thus we muſt bring 
our virtue in this and every other inſtance 
to the trial, before we can determine what 
our real character is. But farther, | 


A third, and that a principal condition 
implied, or rather diſtinctly marked in the 
character 
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character of the text, 1s perſeverance in 
well-doing. - This is neceſſary in every vir. 
tue, to crown and compleat the character, 
and indeed the only proof we can give of 
thoſe principles which I mentioned as ne- 
ceſſary to recommend our ſervices to God. 
It will be to no purpoſe to endure for » 
aohile in the practice of W if in tine 
of 3 we fall away. 


It is generally ſaid, and with great truth 
that the difficulties of virtue grow leſs by 
practice, and that by degrees it becomes 
pleaſant and delightful. And if this be 
true of any virtue, it is certainly ſo of 
charity ; the exerciſe of which is rewarded 
with more preſent pleafure than perhaps 
any other ſpecies of well-doing. It may 
therefore be thought an eaſy taſk to per- 
ſevere in this duty, and to want but little 
our exhortation. But the mind of man is 
naturally fickle and inconſtant ; tired with 
the preſent and fond of new purſuits; 
changing as the ſcene without, or as fan- 
cy, paſſion, or natural temper change 
within. Every virtue too has it's enemies, 
and even this of charity enow to exerciſc 
our vigilance and caution. Hence it re- 


quires ſome ſtrength of mind to be, for 
any 
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any time, uniform and conſiſtent with our- 


ſelves, to keep the ſame deſigns in view, 


and to purſue the ſame courſe without de- 
viating from it. And this ſtrength 1s only 
to be acquired, like that of the body, by 
uſe and exerciſe : we mult frequently re- 
new our good reſolutions ; revolve in our 
thoughts the motives upon which they are 
built; and keep them, by reflexton and 
meditation, alive and freſh in our minds. 


How far we are to perſevere in the ex- 
erciſe of our charity, in any particular in- 
ſtance, prudence and our own judgment 
muſt determine. But this temper of mind 
will naturally incline us to be patient and 
candid in judging of any ſuch deſigns as 


are offered for the publick good. We ſhall 
not be haſty in receiving prejudices againſt 
ſuch as we have ſeen reaſon to approve, 


and have perhaps been engaged in ſup- 


W porting. The characters of good and evil 
* in moſt publick deſigns ſtand out ſo ap- 
parent and viſible, that it is not eaſy to 


be deceived in our judgment about them. 


3 Yet there are arts of miſrepreſenting the 
plaineſt facts, and obſcuring the brighteſt 


truths, which make it neceiſary to recom- 
mend, on ſome occaſions, candor and at- 
9 : tention 
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tention in theſe enquiries. It is not many 
years fince a new inſtitution amongſt us, 
F mean that of charity-ſchools, was uni- 
verſally applauded and encouraged. We 
have lived to ſee this loſe much in the 
eſteem of the world, and it hath been al- 
moſt faſhionable to decry it: and yet | 
think it certain, that every fair enquirer 
will ſtill be convinced, that this is a very 
wiſe as well as chriſtian inſtitution ; and 
that the objections againſt it have nothing 
but novelty to recommend and ſupport 
them, 


But I proceed to the ſecond thing I pro- 
poſed, which was to ſpecify ſome of the 
principal obſtacles which prevent the pro- 
greſs of this virtue in the world. Theſe 
ariſe either from our own corrupt inch 
nations, or from the frowardneſs of others, 
Amongſt thoſe which we are to guard 
againſt in ourſelves, the firſt which I ſhal 
mention, and which hath been already 
pointed to, is indolence : a vice of ver; ih 
extenfive and pernicious influence. The) i 
who are freed from the neceſſity of thought 
and labour, are apt to forget all other 


obligations to theſe duties. Eaſe and eli- 


indulgence grow by degrees into an ** | 
tua 


* 

tual diſregard and inattention to every 
| : thing. Pleaſure and amuſement ſhut out 
all other concerns. And when men ſcarce 
E beſtow a ſerious thought upon themſelves, 
it is not to be expected that they ſhould 
give much of their time or care to the 
welfare of others. 


: 
|” The motives of religion are loſt upon 
| | thoſe, who cannot bear the pain of attend- 
| ing to them. But could they be brought 
to think, a moment's reflexion would teach 
them, that their active powers of body and 
L mind were not given them for nothing ; 
that they were not made for themſelves 
W-1one, nor the world about them -merely 
. miniſter to their eaſe and pleaſure; that 
all who reap the benefits ſhould ſhare the 
burdens of ſociety; that no virtue, or 
? even ornament of the mind, is to be at- 
Wained without pains and application; that 
Nabour is the price of every thing excel- 
Went in this life; and much more is it ne- 
eſſary to attain the rewards of the next. 


But ke This vice is the parent of 
$ timorous and coward diſpoſition of mind, 

hich deters men from attempting any 
> mg that is generous or great. The floth- 
If U 2 ful 
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ful man ſays there is a hon in the way, * 
His fears magnify every real obſtacle, and 
create a number of difficulties that are 
merely imaginary. Is any thing propoſed 
for the publick good ? He laments that 
the times will not bear it, he foreſees that 
every man will be armed againſt it, that 
the virtuous are too few to ſupport it, and 
that publick good is the laſt thing that 
will meet with publick encouragement. 
But it is not ſo. The age is not ſo bad 
as to refuſe a fair entertainment to any 
thing that is offered for the publick wel- 
fare. There is more ſtagnant virtue in 
the world than is commonly believed, if 
there were but activity enough to put it 
in motion: witneſs the ſeveral charities, 
many of them of a kind new and untried, 
which have been lately ſet on foot, and 
are now flouriſhing among us. 


Infinite are the miſchiefs that ariſe from 
this over-prudence, this ungenerous diffi- 
dence and diſtruſt of mankind. It ſeems 
almoſt a received maxim in the political 
world, that government cannot be carried 
on without applying to the vices and cor- 


rupt paſſions of men: and they who have 
deſigned 


* Praerbs xxii. 13. 
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deſigned the very beſt for their country, 
have thought it vain to attempt it till 
they have won others, by the worſt con- 
deſcenſions, into a concurrence with them. 


But what is this but to deſpair of the 


commonwealth ? God certainly deſigned 
that the world ſhould be governed by vir- 
tuous men, and by virtuous means. And 
he hath ſtamped that dignity and majeſty 
on the very aſpect of virtue, that they who 
lead under her banner may be ſure to be 
better followed and obeyed, than they who 
court ſubmiſſion by other meaſures. 


A ſecond known enemy to every pub- 
lick good is avarice: a mean and ſordid 
vice, "that infects and debaſes every faculty 
of the mind it enters. — It is the mind 
that has no generous ſentiment within to 
ſupport it, and is conſcious how little it 
deſerves the friendſhip and good-will of 
mankind; that makes riches it's ſtrength, 
and flies to this unnatural aid for ſupport. 
There is therefore little room to hope 
for any thing good or charitable from 
this character. It is indeed ſtrange that 
men ſhould think themſelves juſtified in 
accumulating riches without end, without 


any dehgn of enjoying, and often without 


U 3 the 


10 
the apprehenſion of wanting them; while 
others, whoſe wants and diſtreſſes call for 
every thing, have nothing to relieve them. 
But there are lower degrees of this vice, 
which lie more fr equently concealed in the 
breaſt, and which are amongſt the moſt 
prevailing reaſons againſt the exerciſe of 
our charity. Men relieve themſelves from 
this burden by laying it upon others. They 
compare their own fortunes with thoſe that 
are greater, and excuſe themſelves from 


contributing to the wants of the publick, 


merely becauſe there are others more able. 
But the rule of the ſcripture is, Let bin 
that hath little grve of that little. None are 
excuſed from giving. A deficieney in the 
charity of others will not make ours the 
leſs wanted. And where the wants of our 


neighbours call for it, it is a duty in all to 


contribute according to their ſeveral abili- 
ties. 


A third enemy to charity, and the ſource 


of numberleſs publick evils, is luxury. This 


vice, like avarice, multiplies our wants, 
and by that means confines our charity at 
home. The demands of pleaſure and pride 
are ſo great, that they who indulge in theſe 
gratafications ſeldom have to give to him 

that 
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that needeth: and every ſtatjon of life is 


at preſent ſo mueh expoſed to temptations 


of this ſort, that this may be reckoned one 


of the moſt common as well as greateſt 
obſtructions to charity. Self-indulgence 
hath a natural tendency to harden the 
heart. The more the ſelfiſh paſſions pre- 
vail, the more will every thing of gene- 
rous and publick ſpirit decline within us, 
Hence it 1s that they who live in eaſe and 
luxury are moſt inſenſible to the diſtreſſes 
of others, and the leaſt apt to attend to 
wants which they have never felt or feared 
themſelves. Of this unreflecting temper 
we have a ſtriking example and reproof in 
the parable of the rich man and Lazarus: 
the former clothed in purple and fine linen, 
and faring ſumptuouſly every day; the 
fatter full of ſores, lying at his gates, left 
to the dogs, and perhaps ted with leſs care 
than they. This is the picture which our 

Lord hath held up to the cruel and volup- 
tuous, and which muſt pierce the breaſt 


with i many cutting reflexions, that 1 


ſhall add no more upon this head, 


Beſide theſe Ack enemies, which 


every one muſt enquire for in his own 
breaſt, we muſt expect to encounter with, 
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difficulties abroad. And firſt, the vices 1 
have mentioned, as they may poſſibly have 
ſome ſway in ourſelves, ſo, as far as they 


prevail, they will arm the world againſt us. 


They who refuſe to concur in any good 
work, muſt juſtify their ſtanding out by 
OS. bn ds ee upon the deſign 
itſelf; or, where this cannot be done, by 
infioating miſmanagement, indirect views 
and motives in thoſe who conduct it. There 
are men who get the character of ſagacity 
by penetrating into the ſecret motives of 
others, and reſolving er ery thing they do 
into artifice and cunning. With theſe there 
is no ſuch thing as publick ſpirit in the 
world. The good of others is only a pre- 
tence for ſerving ourſelves; and conſe- 
quently no publick management ever ſatis- 


| fied, or can ſatisfy them. Theſe are, for 


the moſt part, men of narrow views, as 
well as narrow minds: yet their infinua- 
tions are apt to be too well reccived, from 


a malevolence of heart which makes men 


delight in ſeeing the character of others: 
levelled with their own. Every one who 
acts in a publick ſphere, whether great or 
little, muſt ſtand the mark of envy and 
cenſure. And perhaps that liberty of 
calumniating the higheſt adminiſtrations, 

which 
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which 1s wiſely tolerated for the ſake of 


the greater good, may make this petulant 
temper the more prevalent and common 
among us. It is certain that this is the 


fate of all publick management. Igno- 


rance will object and folly dictate : but it 
is the part of wiſdom and virtue to perſe- 


yere unwearied, and of charity to hear 
and forgive. 


Again, our good deſigns will not always 
meet with the ſucceſs, any more than with 
the eſteem, which they deſerve. They will 
ſometimes be beſtowed upon unworthy, 
ſometimes upon ungrateful objects. Even 
among thoſe who concur in the ſame good 
deſign, things will ariſe not always plea- 
ling and agreeable. Diverſity of opinions 
will create little differences and diſplea- 
ſures: jealouſies, ſuſpicions and evil ſur- 
miſings will ariſe. Thoſe who are moſt 
forward will blame the tardineſs of others; 


and in their turn be thought over-buſy 
and officious themſelves. 


I am ſenſible, that I am led into reflex- 
ions which the preſent occaſion will ſcarce 
ſeem of importance enough to juſtify, 
And it is a pleaſure to obſerve, that there 
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ties, and in ſome degree to be feared by 


that nothing can be more unjuſt in 1t's 
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is nothing in our particular circumſtances 


and ſituation to call for them. But as 
theſe evils are incident to all publick chari. 


all, I thought it neither uſeleſs nor foreign 
to my 2 to mention them. 


There is yet another enemy to publick 
good, of ſo malevolent a nature that it is 
almoſt dangerous to mention it, I mean 
that of party prejudice; which, where it 
prevails, deſtroys not only all charity, but 
all candour, truth, and common juſtice, 
When men are divided into factions, they 
are prepared to divide and to oppoſe each 
other in every thing: the approbation of 
one party is reaſon enough for diſlike in 
the other: and if happily they ever unite 
in the ſame cauſe, this is a ſtrong pre- 
ſumption that there is ſome uncommon 
excellence to recommend it. It is certain 


principle, or more violent in it's effects, 
than this ſpirit. And if it may reaſonably 
be hoped that ſocieties of charity will be 
leſs infeſted with this evil than any other ; 
it muſt too be remembered, that in ſocie- 
ties which have no common tie of intereſt 


or bond of union, but mere will and plea- 
{ure, 
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fare, no evil is more to be dreaded. Thoſe 
therefore who are real friends to ſuch de- 


ſigns, will, above all things, be careful to 


avoid all appearance of this ſpirit in them- 
ſelves ; and particularly this, which is one 
of the ſtrongeſt ſymptoms of it, the ſuſ- 
pecting it in others. 


Theſe are ſome of the diſcouragements, 
und there might be reckoned more, which 
threaten, and for the moſt part attend the 


execution of the beſt deſigns. What then? 
hall we fit down and lament theſe difficul- 


ties? Shall we not rather call up our zeal 
and double our ardour in oppoſing them ? 


| Is it not indeed matter of real Joy to us 
that there are ſuch difficulties to encoun- 


ter? So the apoſtle thought. My brethren, 
faith he, count it all joy when ye fall into 
divers temptations: knowing this, that the 


trial of your faith worketh patience. * Were 
the ſtream of duty always ſmooth and un- 
g ruffled, where would be the virtue of obe- 


dience? Were popular applauſe and honour 
always to wait on well-doing, how ſhould 


we be ſure that we acted from charity, and 
not from theſe meaner motives ? Theſe i in- 
ducements to duty will indeed increaſe our 


guilt 


* James i. 2, 3. 


ſwayed by them, they will likewiſe, as! 


be expected that I ſhould dwell longer on 
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guilt in neglecting it: but as far as we are 


have ſaid, take from the virtue of our obe. 
dience. In every good action, it is the fa. 
crifice that is made, what we give up of 
eaſe, or pleaſure, or profit, that makes the 
virtue. Without this to prove it, we ſhall 
want that ſatisfaction in our own virtue 
which is the trueſt, ſincereſt pleaſure that 
the mind 1s capable of enjoying. This i; 
what the apoſtle deſervedly counts all / fry to 
thoſe who have been tried by temptations, 
A new ſource of pleaſure ariſing from re- 
nouncing pleaſure; from mortifying our 
paſſions and ſelf-love, and from the conſci- 
ouſneſs of pure, unadulterate virtue. Thus 
the ways of wiſdom are at laſt ways of Pla- 
ſantneſs, and all ber paths are peace. In vain 
we ſeparate happineſs from virtue: the more 
we ſhut out ſelf-love, the more we ſhall be 
found to love our ſelves, and to conſult Our 


true felicity. 


Having now ſeen the difficulties that at- 
tend our perſevering in well-doing, it may 


the folly and unreaſonableneſs of being 
diſcouraged by theſe, and ſhould balance 


againſt them the many motives that plead 
for 


1 


gor this duty. As to the former of theſe it 
may be ſufficient to have ſhewn the impure 
and polluted ſources from whence theſe ob- 
jections flow, and the meanneſs of thoſe 
principles and paſſions to which they owe 


their influence. The latter, as a beaten to- 


PICK, I ſhall paſs over, only reminding you, 
from the words which follow the text, that 
the pleaſure, which I have mentioned as 
ariſing from diſintereſted virtue and true 
benevolence, is not a mere ideal pleaſure, 
ending in contemplation only, as the ſen- 
ſualiſt and voluptuary may be apt to think; 
but is the moſt ſolid and permanent of all 
human pleaſures: which will never deſert 


us in this life, and will become immortal 


in the next. Let us not be weary, ſaith the 
apoſtle, in well- doing, for in due ſeaſon we 
ſhall reap if wwe faint not. Let us not re- 
ſpect eaſe or pleaſure, or conſider any thing 
but duty itſelf, in the practice of duty: 
and God will certainly find a time to re- 
ward our virtue. The preſent 1s the ſeaſon 
of labour and culture: but the time of 
harveſt will come, when we ſhall reap ac- 
cording as we have ſown ; when we ſhall come 
again with joy, bringing our ſheaves with us. 


Preſent pleaſure will indeed attend the prac- 


tice of our duty ; but it muſt come unaſked, 
un- 
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unſought. It muſt even be purchaſed by 
voluntary labour and ſelf-denial ; but, in 
proportion to this labour, this pleaſure ; it- 
ſelf will be more pure and perfect, and our 
reward will be great hereafter. The diff. 


culties then of virtue are not real diſcou- 


ragements : on the contrary, they ought to 
be conſidered as a motive and ſpur to duty. 
This our Lord hath taught us, with that 
noble ſimplicity and authority which adorn- 
ed all he ſpoke. Call to thee the halt and the 


maimed, the lame and the blind ; for they can- 


not recompence thee : thou fhalt be recompenced 
at the reſurrection of the juſt. 


To apply now theſe reffexions to the pre- 


ſent occaſion: The charity we are aſſembled 


to promote, is ſo apparently excellent and 
uſeful, that it ſeems ſcarce liable to exception 
or miſrepreſentation. The intended objects 
of it are plainly the firſt objects of charity, 
Sickneſs and pain, even in a low degree, 
make us miſerable amidſt affluence and 
plenty : how miſerable then muſt they make 
thoſe who are deprived not only of all the 


extraordinary helps which their caſe may 


require, but even of the common neceſſa- 
ries of life ? Who are deſtitute of all things, 


when all is too little to make life comfort- 
able, 


F able, or perhaps ſupportable ? How many 
E ,rouſands are there who, by their beſt in- 
duſtry, can but feed their families with food 


> .mvenient for them, and whom a week's in- 
capacity for labour muſt reduce to penury 


and want? An affliction ſevere enough 
| without addition ; how ſevere then when 
E 5ckneſs and diſeaſe are added to it? If 
then any method can be found, by which 
all the helps and advantages which the rich 
enjoy can be conveyed to the poor in theſe 


tian, every human heart muſt wiſh? Iam 
not here applying to your paſſions and af- 


in judgment againſt us, and condemn us, 
if we do not follow where God and nature 
| intended they fhould lead us. But I apply 
to your reaſon and conſcience, the proper 
| ſource of virtue. Charity is a duty: a duty 
| which God hath bound upon you by all the 
ties of nature, reaſon, and religion; a duty 
which ſtrikes the mind with more piercing 
conviction, than any other; a duty which, 
I am ſure, you own and acknowledge, and 
even think yourſelves reſolved to practiſe. 


it is ſurely fo when the ſick and needy in 
the anguiſh of their ſouls call upon us. 
58 : Thoſe 


© circumſtances, is not this what every chriſ- 


fections, though theſe will certainly riſe up 


But if this be a duty in any circumſtances, 
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_ other charities, as leſs properly beſtowed, 
while any in this firſt claſs of miſery re- 


vantage which the higheſt plenty could give 
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Thoſe who are moſt diſtreſſed have, doubts. 
leſs, the firſt title to relief. And could we 
obſerve an exact order and proportion in 
the diſtribution of our charity, we ſhould, 
I am perſuaded, think ourſelves obliged to 
begin here; and ſhould even regret our 


mained unhelped. It is certain our bleſ- 
ſed Saviour, the model of all virtue, in the 
exerciſe of his charity, had a principal re- 
gard to theſe. He went about healing all 
manner of fickneſs, and all manner of diſeaſe, 
among the people. He did indeed, though 
he had little, allot a part of that little, 
and gave from his bag to the common 
wants of the poor. But the lame and the 
blind, the paralytick and the leper, were 
the firſt objects of his care; and heal the 
lick was a principal part of that commiſſi- 
on which he more than once repeats to his, 
diſciples, 


Again, if this ſpecies of charity 1s the 
moſt neceſſary and wanted of any, fo is it 
here beſt and moſt effectually anſwered. 
The poor have really here almoſt every ad- 


them. They have many advantages which 
5 0 
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no expence of charity could by any other 
means procure them; and here procured 8 
at an expence, how little, comparatively, and 
how trifling? And it is worth obſerving, 
as an argument for our perſeverance, as 
well as for a more general concurrence in 
this charity, that in proportion as it is more 
extended even this little becomes leſs. 1 
mean that the greater the number is of thoſe 
that are relieved together, the leſs, propor- 
tionably, will be the expence of relieving 
each. When an eſtabliſhment of this ſort 
is once formed, and the neceſſary proviſion 
is made for any certain number, this num- 
ber may be greatly increaſed with a ſmall 
addition of expence to the charity. And 
as every little contributed here, will 17 much 
farther in removing miſery and diſtreſs out 
of the world, than in any other conceivable 
way, ſo is that little, ſure to be rightly ap- 
plied to this purpoſe. Here is no room to 
be impoſed upon by fraud or fiction in the 
objects of our charity : and the diſtribution 
of it is under ſuch regulations, and in ſuch 
hands, as cannot poſſibly deceive us. 


Beſides this, which is the firſt intention 
in theſe charities, other great and excellent 
ends are anſwered by them. As afflictions 
generally call our thoughts home to our- 
ſelves, 


the penitent encouraged and aſſiſted. Books 
of pious exhortation are put into their 


it cannot be that theſe pious endeavours 


which the arts of healing themſelves receive 


in theſe ſtudies, and that which crowns the 


among the moſt uſeful, and therefore the 
moſt honourable profeſſions i in human life, 
all improvements made in them muſt be 


TT 07 1 
ſelves, and produce that conſideration which 
always produces religion, hence theſe inſti. 
tutions are eaſily, improved into the beſt 
ſchools of piety and virtue. And this ad- 
vantage and uſe of them hath not been 
overlooked. The ignorant are here inſtruct- 
ed, the bad admoniſhed and reproved, and 


hands, and opportunities of j Joining daily in 
publick prayer, and frequently in the holy 
communion, are adminiſtered to them. And 


here can be loſt: rather we muſt ſuppoſe 
them more than ordinary ſucceſsful, where 
gratitude itſelf will open the mind to receive 
inſtruction, and affliction to receive it ſe- 
riouſly. 


To this may be added, the improvements 


from theſe charities. For are not theſe in- 
ſtitutions become the beſt ſchools in phy- 
ſicx and ſurgery? Is not attendance here 
conſidered as the finiſhing part of education 


reſt? If then theſe are deſervedly eſteemed 


con: 
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canner oe as a common benefit and advan- 
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There would be no end were I to ſay 
half that might be ſaid in favour of theſe 
E charities. More, I am perſuaded than is 
: neceſſary hath been already ſaid, to con- 
E vince you that it is indiſputably the moſt 4 
4 neceſſary, the moſt fruitful of good, the A 
E leaſt liable to exception and abuſe, of all [1 
b others. What then remains but that we 

6 heartily reſolve to ſupport this, which is ſo 

happily begun among us; that we not 

only reſolve, but be ſtrenuous and active in Wit 
@ ſupporting it; and be not eaſily diſcoura- 166.4 
E ged, by any little difficulties or troubles that | 
may ariſe, from perſevering in it's ſupport. 


Leet the indolent take his part in this plea- 
ſing taſk, and rejoice to be a fellow-worker 
in this labour that proceedeth of love. Let 
the avaricious exchange here his periſhing 
wealth for the true riches, and lay up a 
treaſure in the heavens which faileth not. 
Let the voluptuous taſte here a pleaſure N 
more exquiſite than the joys of ſenſe; and, Wl 
from the generous pleaſures of benevolence = 
and compaſſion, let him aſpire to thoſe that 

are yet more excellent, which ariſe from i 
| virtue and true charity, ol 

Laſtly, 
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Laſily, Let thoſe who have already aſſiſt. 
ed in this good deſign, rejoice in the work 
which they have ſet their hands unto, and 
perſiſt with their beft endeavours to give 
ſtrength, ſtability, and perpetuity to it. In 
earneſt, little as it is that is here done, what 
have moſt of us done more uſeful in the 
world, or that we can take a truer ſatis- 


faction from? At how ſmall a price, com- 


pared with the many ſuperfluous expences 
which moſt of us find room to indulge in, 


have we begun a work which, when it is 


but well begun, hath already ſaved the lives 
of many; redeemed the lives of more from 
pain and miſery; and which, there is at 
leaſt a pleafing profpect of it, will continue 
a bleſſing to many thouſands in future ge- 


nerations. Let us at leaſt endeavour to 
deliver it down to poſterity as whole and 


entire, as extended and improved, and as 
much recommended by our example as we 


can. And may the bleſſing of heaven at- 


tend your endeavours here, and be theis 
reward hereafter. 
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AvD us TRV, FRUGALITY, A SOBRIETY. 


A Szrmon preached before a SocteTy of TRA DPDESUEX 
and ARTIFICERS, at St, CHaD's, SHREWSBURY, 


On EAs TIR Monpay, 1766. 
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MEMBERS of the SocfEry of 
TRADE SME N, &c. and to the 
poorer Inhabitants of Sr. Chad's, 
Shrewſbury. 


PUT the following ſermon into 
your hands; and defire you will 
accept it as a token of my ſincere 
love and regard for you. In con- 
ſequence of which I make it my 
carneſt requeſt, that you will read 
and conſider it with ſeriouſneſs and 
attention: and I am ſure you will 
be the happier, as well as the better 
men for practiſing the duties it re- 
commends. 


Jam, 
Your very affectionate friend, 


W. A dome. 
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8 vi. 2. 


Bear ye one another's burdens, and fo fulfil 
the law of Chriſt, 


XXII is with great pleaſure that I 
: — I S 1 take the part here aſſigned me 
1 in aſſiſting the deſigns of a ſo- 
| KXKRM ciety, formed as I am perſuaded 
upon the principles of charity, and regu- 
lated by thoſe of religion and virtue. 


The great end and deſign of true reli. 
gion is to make men happy bath in this 
E world and the next. The latter of theſe, as 
it is the great concern of all mankind, fo it 
is in the power of all to ſecure to them- 
ſelves, by a life of piety and virtue. But 
our happineſs in this life is for wiſe rea- 
ſons put more out of our power. Our en- 
joyments here are at the beſt mixed with 
croſſes, troubles and diſappointments.; the 
X 3 better 


* 1 
better to prove our faith and virtue. The 
beſt of men are expoſed in common with 
the worſt, to ſickneſs, pain and loſſes, and 
are often brought into want and miſery by 
accidents which neither induſtry nor pru- 

dence could prevent. Yet ſtill in ſuch cir- 
| cumſtances religion 1s a ſure ſource of con- 
x ſolation, and brings with it the beſt ſuccours 
lf and ſupport that can be had; by not only 
bil | fortifying the mind with patience and re- 
"| ſignation, extending our proſpects and hopes 
i into another life, and aſſuring us there of 
4 a happineſs proportioned to our ſtedfaſtneſ 
and perſeverance in well-doing ; but by de- 
\ riving to us likewiſe the compaſſion, aſſiſt- 
ance and relief of our fellow-chriſtians and 
neighbours; who are bound by the reli- 
mi gion they profeſs, above all things to have 
| fervent charity towards their brethren , u 
have the ſame care one for another; and if 
one member ſuffers, as members of the ſame 


body, 20 ſuffer with it. 


4 


If then it be the intention of religion to 
procure the happineſs of mankind; all ſuch 
deſigns as are directed to this end are ſo far 
acts of religion: and when entered upon 
with a true chriſtian temper and from 2 
principle of charity, will certainly be ac- 

| pepted 
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cepted as ſuch; as inſtances of duty and 
obedience to God. It 1s therefore, I think, 
an appointment of great propriety and de. 
corum in the preſent and other like chari- 
table ſocieties, to meet thus at times in a 
religious manner; to offer up your vows 
and oblations of charity to heaven; and to 
beg the bleſſing of God on your pious en- 
deavours. 


It is indeed a pleaſure to ſee, while ſo 
many parties and meetings are daily form- 
ing for pleaſure and idleneſs, for the ſup- 
port of factions and uncharitable diſtinc- 
tions, and often for nothing better than 
revelling and riot; that there are not want 
ing ſome which have a nobler end for their 
object; and which it is no way unworthy 
of our character as men or as chriſtians to 
join in. This praiſe I think we may aſſume 
to the preſent ſociety : the deſign of which 
is by the joint and united endeavours of 
many, to guard againſt and repel the evils 
which are alike incident to all; and which, 
every one ſingly and unſupported may be 
unable to bear. This is in a very proper 
ſenſe to bear one another's burdens ; to ſhare 
freely and willingly the misfortunes, the. 
infirmities, wants and troubles of others: 


X 4 ang 
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| | and is ſo far an act of charity, and a /. 
8 filling the law, o, Chrift. But it is farther 
ll at the ſame time an act of prudence too, 
* as it, is a providing for every. one's own 

| wants and thoſe of his family; it is throw- 
1 ing his own burden into the common ſtock; 
' and purchaſing by the relief he miniſters to 
5 others, a title to the ſame relief in his turn. 
dl Both theſe principles then conſpire to pro- 
[h mote the preſent inſtitution. As far as you 
il are influenced by the latter, though it doth 
Va! not deſerve the name and character of cha- 
1 rity, it is however a commendable act of 
duty. It is a chriſtian prudence to arm 
4, ourſelves. by a provident foreſight againſt 
the evils. of life; to prepare ourſelves. for a 
chearful ſubmiſſion to the diſpenſations of 
10 providence; and to lay up for the bene- 
| fit and ſecurity of his family, every man, 
from time to time, ſome little, as God 
hath proſpered him. | 


But 1 doubt not moſt of you are actuated 
by the nobler principle have mentioned; 
and take a generous pleaſure in Preventing 
the wants of your brethren, and in reſolv- 
ing that none of your friends and aſſociates 
in- Abs: labour of love, ſhall be deſtitute in 
his diſtreſs of any helps and aſſiſtances you 


can 
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can give him. This, as I ſaid, is true chriſ- 
tian charity, and is in the beſt ſenſe fulf/l- 
ing the law of Chrift — the royal Iaw of love, 

as the apoſtle calls it: which enjoins no 
. ſo much as thoſe of tenderneſs, gen- 
tleneſs, compaſſion, feeding the hungry, 
cloathing the naked, viſiting the ſick, and 


whatever elſe is generous, kind, beneficent 


and good-natured ; whatever tends to pro- 


mote the happineſs or to leſſen the griefs 
and forrows of mankind, 


This i ſo conſiderable a part of our chriſ- 
| tian duty, that it is frequently in ſcripture 
| ſpoken of as comprizing the whole. Love, 
or charity, ſaith the apoſtle, 7s the fulfilling 

of the law. And «oboſoever loveth his 15 
ther hath fulfilled the law. It is certain that 
there are other duties, all that are com- 
prehended under piety and temperance, 

equally neceſſary and indiſpenſible with 
theſe. But it is here ſuppoſed that the 
duty we are ſpeaking of cannot conſiſt in 
all it's extent and latitude without includin g 
the reſt. The ſame benevolence of mind, 
which leads us to love not only thoſe who 
are endeared to us by relation, friendſhip, 
or kindneſs: received, but even thoſe who 
are mott eſtranged from us by a difference 


in 


\ 
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all things living 257% plentecuſneſs ; whoſe 


ſeen over all his works, And that diffuſive 


well as thoſe to your neighbour. And it is 
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in religion, party or even by reſentment 
and ill-will, will certainly lead us to love 
God, the fountain of all good, who made 
us what we are, and gave us all that we 
poſſeſs. The heart which feels for the 
miſery of others, and melts with pity even 
at the diſtreſſes of an enemy, will ſurely 
overflow with gratitude towards the com- 
mon Father of Being, who provideth for 


compaſſions never fail; and whoſe mercies are 


charity which carries us as 1t were out of 
ourſelves, and intereſts us in the welfare of 
all mankind, is in it's whole nature oppoſite 
to the narrow principle of ſelf-love ; and 
can taſte but little pleaſure or happineſs in 
ſelf-indulgence, or the gratifications of ap- 
petite and ſenſual inchnation. Hence it is, 
that love or chriſtian charity is ſaid to be 
the fulfilling —— to be not a part, but the 
ſenſe and ipirit of the whole moral law. 
The ſame principle which leads you to 
concur in this good work, will, if opened 
and unfolded into all it's conſequences, lead 
vou into al! righteouſneſs; to fulfil the 
duties you owe to God and yourſelves, as 


with pleaſure, that I obſerve a proper at- 
- tention 


1 
tention paid to theſe in the regulations un- 
der which your ſociety is governed, and by 
E which it's meetings are modelled and con- 
ducted. Theſe are ſo well calculated for 
all the ends that can be anſwered by ſuch 
an inſtitution, that I have little left me but 
to commend to your conſtant practice the 
charity, piety and ſobriety which they in- 
culcate; and to exhort you to extend the 
Aiden of theſe principles farther, into 
rour whole life and converſation. 


And firſt, as charity is the ground and 
foundation on which your little ſociety is 
built, this as we are taught in the text, is 
fulfilling in a particular manner the law 
of Chriſt. For charity is in a peculiar 
manner the command of Chriſt. A new 
commandment, ſays He, TI give unto you, that 
je leve one another. By this ſhall all men know 
that ye are my diſciples, if ye have love one 
fer another. * This then is ſo neceſſary to 
the diſciples of Chriſt, that we cannot take 
to ourſelves the name or character of chriſ- 
tians without it. And as we have above 
icen that charity in it's largeſt extent, can 
ſcarce confiſt without me. Practice of the 
other 


* John iii. 34, 35. 
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ſay I love God, and loveth not his brother, 


tend to that command over ourſelves, that 


to reaſon, in which the virtue of tempe- 


and concern for others. It 18 therefore with 
Sreat propriety that charity takes the firſt 


29 
other chriſtian duties of piety and tem. 
perance, ſo it is certain that we cannot in 
any good degree pretend to theſe virtues 
without that charity, which I ara recom- 
mending. F any man, ſaith the apoſtle, 


be is a har : for he that loveth not his bro. 
ther whom he hath ſeen, how can be lo 
God whom he hath not ſeen? * And again, 
A boſo hath this world's good, and ſeeth bis 
brother have need, and ſputteth up bis con 
paſſion from him, how dwelleth the love if 
God in him? + That is, how can ſuch an 
one pretend to piety and religion, when he 
is wanting in a common duty bound upon 
him by nature and reaſon, and the com- 
mon ties of humanity ; but more eſpecial- 
ly recommended, and more earneſtly than 
almoſt any other, by the precepts of the 
zoſpel ? In like manner, in vain do we pre- 


ſubordination of our appetites and paſſions 
rance conſiſts, when ſelf-love {till contracts 


our hearts, and ſhuts out all charitable care 


rank 


* 1 John iv. 20, + 1 Jobs iii. 17. 
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rank amongſt the chriſtian graces, as it is 
neceſſary in ſome degree to qualify us for 
the very name of chriſtians; and as it 
ſprings from or begets in us that temper 
of mind which is naturally productive of 
every other virtue. 


But there are two of theſe virtues which 
I muſt mention as more immediately con- 
netted with charity, and in the lower 
ranks of life ſo neceſſary to the exerciſe 
of it, that they muſt be included in the 
duty itſelf : and theſe are induſtfy and 
frugality. With reſpect to the firſt of theſe, 
the apoſtle hath given it in charge to thoſe 
of low degree, that hey labour, working with 
their hands the thing that is good, that they 
may have to give to _— that needeth. æ With- 
out theſe virtues to fupply and increaſe 
your ſtore, you cannot hope for the happy 
power of relieving others by your bounty, 
or fuccouring them in their diſtreſs. Nor 
can you ſo ſecurely attribute to yourſelves 
the virtue and merit of charity from any 
good-will or kind wifhes you may bear to 
your neighbour, when you have by your 
own faults deprived yourſelves of the tficatis 
of 
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not for his own, and eſpecially for thoſe of bis 


worſe than an infidel. 


ral provinces in which he hath placed us, 
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of giving the proper proof of theſe to the 
world and to yourſelves. Without theſe 
virtues, inſtead of the pleaſure of relieving 
others, and of being independent in your- 
ſelves, you will ſoon be in danger of want- 
ing this relief from others : and that with- 
out the ſatisfaction of deſerving it or any 
juſt ground to expect it. For the injuncti- 
on of St. Paul is founded on the juſteſt 
reaſon, F any man will not work, neither let 
bim cat. * Inſtead of the praiſe and cha- 
racter of charity, you will incur the heavy 
cenſure of the ſame apoſtle : F any provide 


own houſe, he hath denied the faith, and is 


It is the firſt of theſe virtues, induſtry, 
which makes the artificer and the labourer 
as uſeful and valuable as any members in 
ſociety. And as God hath allotted to men 
very different ſtations and conditions of 
life, and aſſigned them different gifts and 
talents to profit withal, different occupati- 
ons and employments for the good of the 
whole; therefore to be diligent in the ſeve- 


18 


lier ii. 10. 11 Tim. v. 8. 
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s a duty we owe to him as well as to out? 
neighbour and ourſelves. It is our proper 
buſineſs, and a ſort of truſt repoſed in us 
by the governor of the world: and therefore 
it is not only an offence againſt ſociety, 
but a breach of our duty to heaven to de- 
ſert or neglect it. And on the other hand, 
a diligent diſcharge of this duty from a 
principle of conſcience towards God, is in 
it's proper time and place an act of religious 
obedience ; and will ſurely be as well ac- 
cepted of God, as any act of piety which 
may be thought more immediately addreſſed - 
to his honour. e 


And this I the rather mention becauſe 
there are, I fear, ſome well-diſpoſed per- 
ſons who think it pious to retire more from 
the world and from buſineſs; to ſhut out 
all ſecular concerns from their minds; and 
to ſpend their wliole time in the exerciſes 
of religion, devotion and prayer. But theſe 
duties, how neceſſary ſoever to the chriſtian 
life, are not intended to exclude us from 
being uſeful and beneficial to the world; 
from taking care of our families; or from 
doing what our rank and relation to the 
publick require. We may allot a ſuffi- 
cient time to our devotions without inter- 
fering 


by it. Let me then exhort you to be 


and make you rejoice in ai that you 2 
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tering with theſe, which are certainly ſome 
of the firſt duties of a chriſtian. We may 
live in the world as Chriſt and his apoſtle; 
did, and be buſy in doing all the good we 
can, without ſetting our hearts too much 
upon it; without centering our hopes and 
affections in it; and without being polluted 


chearful and active in that ſtate of life 
to which God hath called you, and to 
conſider this chearfulneſs and induſtry as 
acts of piety and duty to God: and 
at the ſame time to be ever punctual and 
attentive to the more immediate duties 
of religion and the care of your ſouls; 
that by this double diligence you may male 
your calling and election ſure. Be often re- 
collecting, as you wilt have many vacant 
minutes in your buſieſt days to do, the ſtate 
of your ſouls, the great motives, hopes and 
proſpects of religion. Let every morning 
and evening witneſs to the offering up 
your prayers and praiſes to God : and this 
will conſecrate the labours of the day, bring 
a bleſſing on your baſeet and dn your flore, 


m hands unto, 


But 
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But above all, neglect not that day which 
Cod in eſpecial mercy to the laborious part 
of mankind, and in condeſcenſion to their 
ſpiritual wants, has conſecrated to reſt and 
a ceſſation from worldly cares; that they 
may have leiſure for reflection and retire- 
ment, and to attend the duties of religion 
without diſtraction. Without this your 
ſpiritual powers will inſenfibly decay ; your 
beſt reſolutions will be forgotten, and the 
ſpirit of religion and piety, the ſupport of 
every virtue, will wear out and be loft, 
And on the other hand, by a due improve- 
ment of this time you will continually grow 
in grace; the motives and principles of 
virtue will be kept ever awake and active 
in your breaſts ; and you will be ſecured in 
your commerce with the world againſt all 
it's temptations. Let nothing therefore 
tempt you to abſent yourſelves on this day 
from the publick ſervice of the church ; or 
from allotting ſome part of it to the in- 
ſtruction of your families; to the exami- 
ning the ſtate of your ſpiritual concerns ; 
and the renewing in yourſelves all ſuch 
reſolutions as may be neceſſary to guard 
againſt the fins which do meſt eaſily beſet you. 
If buſineſs, however urgent, and ſtill more 
5 if 


your labour and induſtry. And this is the 
more neceſlary to be mentioned at a time 


unneceſſary expence muſt put it out of 


fiteth not, or perhaps may be only thc 
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if idleneſs or pleaſure rob you of this time; 
this neglect will not only bring your virtue 
into danger, but will itfelf add to the 
number of your crimes. 


But I proceed to the other virtue which 
mentioned as inſtrumental and neceſſary 
to your charity, which is frugality ; or a 
prudent and virtuous uſe of that which 
through the bleſſing of God 1s gained by 


when tuxury is not only prevailing among 
the great and wealthy, but has deeply in- 
fected all degrees of men amongſt us. If 
this, as is frequent, diſables men of fortune 
trom doing any thing that is good or uſeful 
to the world, it 1s certain that the leaſt de- 
gree of it, the leaſt indulgence in vain and 


the power of thoſe who ſubſiſt by their la- 
bour, not only to do the good offices they 
would to their brethren ; but even to make 
the proviſion they ought for their own fa- 
milies. It is frugality that muſt make our 
induſtry uſeful to ourſelves. For to what 
purpoſe do we labour for that which pro- 


means to betray us into fin? But where 
| theſe 


1 
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theſe virtues are united, how oft do we ſee 
men by theſe alone maintain their families 
in neatneſs and plenty, free from want and 
care at home, and able to extend their good 
offices abroad ? How oft 1s their pleaſure 
and innocence, their health and peace and 
content of mind to be envied by thoſe who 
live in greater ſplendor and in all the pomp 
of honour and power? And on the other 
hand, 1s it not melancholy often to ſee what 


has been purchaſed by painful induſtry and 


labour ſquandered away in unprofitable and 
foolifh recreations ; often in the guilty in- 
dulgences of gaming, drinking and the 
like —— to fee the artificer of better {kill, 
inſtead of making his family more happy 
and himſeif more uſeful; tempted by his 


. greater gains to indulge himſelf only the 


more in idleneſs or ſinful pleaſures? There 
is not ſure a more affecting or a more piti- 
able object than that of a family unfed, 
unclothed, untaught at home, while the 


maſter of it is wantonly ſpending what 


ſhould ſupport them, abroad. Where are 
the bowels of him who can enjoy either 


pleaſure or cafe in his mind, while he makes 
himſelf deaf to the cries of want and mi- 
ſery, which he may be ſaid by his own 


cruelty to inflict on thoſe who are hs bone 
Y 2 : and 
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and his fleſh? There 1s, I hope, no one 
among you of a character ſo immoral and 
profligate as this. The prefent virtuous 
deſign in which you are engaged, 1s indeed 
a ſufficient proof of the contrary. I ſhall 
therefore conclude this head with obſerving, 
that the virtues I have mentioned are not 
only neceſſary to the character and perfec- 
tion of Charity, but are the only ſure pre- 
ſervative of common honeſty. They are 
theſe virtues alone which can ſecure you 
againſt want ; againſt all temptation to 
cheat or defraud your neighbour, to make 
unlawful gains by extortion, to ſell your 
conſcience for a bribe, your honeſty and all 
your moral worth for filthy lucre's fake. 
By theſe only can you merit the truſt and 
confidence of the world. They are the 


only pledge and ſecurity you can give of 
your fidelity and truth. 


A ſecond thing which I mentioned as 
deſerving the regard you have paid to it. 
is that of obſerving the rules of piety and 
morality in all your meetings; and of ba- 
niſhing profaneneſs, detraction, and ſcandal 
from your diſcourſe. The firſt of theſe i 
ſo contrary to that piety, the ne 

an 
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and neceſſity of which I have been recom- 
mending, that I need not enlarge upon it. 
It is ſo contrary to the ſpirit of religion, to 
the plain precepts of the goſpel, to that 
reverence of heart and mind which we owe 
to the divine Being; ſo naturally tending to 
extirpate all ſenſe of God and goodneſs 
from the mind; that it ſeems impoſſible 
for any one who calls himſelf a chriſtian 
to allow himſelf ſeriouſly in the practice of 
it; or otherwiſe than through thoughtleſſ- 
neſs or ſurpriſe to be ever guilty of it. It 
is ſo contrary to common ſenſe and reaſon, 
ſo fooliſh and abſurd in itſelf, that it would 
be a reproach to us as men, if we did not 
bear the name and character of chriſtians. 
The latter, as it 1s at all times ſinful, and 
one of the higheſt offences againſt chriſtian 
charity, is particularly unfitting in a ſocie- 
ty of which charity is the very principle 
and foundation. 


I proceed therefore to the laſt thing which 
I was to recommend, and which deſerves 
particularly at your meetings to be attended 
to, and that is ſobriety : a virtue not the 
leſs amiable or valuable for the countenance 
nd indulgence which is too freely given to 


2, thoſq 
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thofe who ſin againſt it. It is indeed a 
reproach to our age and country that the 
contrary vice is fo frequent as to be little 
moleſted by ſhame or cenſure. There is 
no ſource of evil ſo fruitful, none that. 
has introduced fo much pain and miſery, 
poverty and infamy, ficknels and death into 
the world as this. How many do we fee 
reduced by it to beggary and want; how 
many thouſands ruined itt their health and 
ſtrength, cut ſhort in the prime of life, 
or reduced to a ſudden, miſerable and con- 
temptible old age ? How often is the peace 
and happineſs of familres diſturbed, and 
how many ſcenes of guitt and wickedneſs 
are occaſioned by it? Eet me then exhort 

you to avoid with all your care and dili- 
gence this great and powerful evil. Let 
nothing tempt you to diſfroour yourfelves 
by a vice ſo mean and unmamly. Learn 
to prefer the filent but exquiſite delights of 
temperance and innocence to all the mad 
and poltated joys it ean offer you. Re- 
member that this vice ſtands condemned 
in ſcripture, among the blackelt, and ſuch 
as in particular unfit us for the kingdom 
of heaven. Be not deceived : neither fer- 
nicators, nor adulterers, nor thieves, no, 
CFE eu- 
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extortioners, nor drunkards ſhall inherit the 


kingdom of God and of Chriſt, * 


And if any of you are unhappily brought by 
under the power of this fin, let me again Ti. 
call upon you to conſider what you owe 
to your families, as well as to God and 1 
to yourſelves. How happy may you make 140 
thoſe who have a right to expect every 
thing from you, by abſtaining from this 
vice I am ſenſible that there is no ha- 
bit which it requires more reſolution to 
conquer and ſubdue than this. It requires 
rule as well as reſolution, You muſt lay 
down to yourſelves ſame wholeſome regu- Fl 
lations, a plan of life and conduct that Lf 
may keep you out of the reach of tempta- 14 
tion; ſome limitations within which your 
virtue will be ſecure, and which you muſt 
minutely and religiouſly obſerve, if you 
mean to ſecure it. By theſe means, if ſtea- 
dily perſiſted in, and by the grace of God 
which will never be wanting to the endea- 
vours of virtue, you will infallibly break il 
the power of the moſt rooted and invete- [1.08 
rate habits. Every victory gained will add 1 
ſtrength to your virtue ; and every future 

1 4 5 con- 


F 1 Cor. ol. 9. Gal. v. ig. | | . 
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conqueſt will be ſtill eafier. Be not then 
diſcouraged by the difficulty which you 
muſt firſt engage; but remember that this 
difficulty, if not ſoon encountered, will be- 
come greater. Remember that it is this 
difficulty which makes it virtue; that the 
greater the difficulty the greater will be 
the virtue of conquering it; that you will 
thus gain the ſatisfaction of proving your 
own ſincerity, of making ſome atonement 
for your paſt miſconduct, and of offering 
up an acceptable ſacrifice to God. 


And for thoſe who are yet happily 
ſtrangers to this vice, a little reſolution 
and reflection will arm them againſt it. 
It 1s difficult to break the force of bad 
habits ; but it is caſy to avoid contractipg 
them. Avoid idleneſs and bad company, 
which chiefly expoſe you to temptations 
from without : and you will have little to 
oppoſe from appetite and inclination with- 
in. For this vice is wholly unnatural. 
Nature always revolts, till corrupted by. 
_ cuſtom, againſt it. Be always then em- 
ployed in the buſineſs of your profeſſion. 
Reflect on the difference betwixt thoſe who 
live ſoberly and orderly among your ac- 

quaintance, and thoſe who ſpend their ſub- 
ſtance; 


[nog] 


\tance, their health as well as fortune in 
riotous living: and aſk yourſelves which 
of theſe two characters you would chuſe 
for your own. Make the former your 
examples, your companions and friends : 


and ſhun the company and meetings of the 


latter, as you would an infected air, in or- 
der to * your health. 


Laſtly Let me exhort you to extend the 


good principles with which you here ſet 


out through the whole of your life and 


converſation. Remember that you carry 
every where with you the character of men, 
and of chriſtians, Let that prudent care 
which hath led you early to provide for 
your future well-being in this life, be ex- 
tended to your greateſt and only true in- 


tereſt, your happineſs in the next. Be 


careful to lay up for yourſelves treaſures in 
leaven; that when all the proviſions, com- 
torts and friendſhips of this life ſhall fail, 
you may be received into an everlaſting 
habitation. If it be your prudence to pro- 
vide againſt infirmity, age and misfortune 


here; what folly, inconſiſtence and mad- 


neſs will it be to neglect thoſe proviſions 
which are neceſſary to your eternal well- 
being hereafter ? All other ſocieties ſhall 


fail; 
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fail; but this ſhall continue for ever. The 
kingdom of Chriſt ſhall have no end. 
His church ſhall endure throughout all 
ages. Amidſt all your engagements then, 
your connections and relations here, be 
ever mindful of that ſpiritual community 
of which you are members, that better 
kingdom to which you belong. In all your 
dealings with men, remember to act by le 
law of Chrift; that when you leave this 
periſhing mutable ſociety, you may gain 
the place of fellow-citizens with the ſaints 
in the heavenly Feruſalem; a city which 
bath foundations, immutable and eternal, 
whoſe builder and maker is Gop. 


1 


I this diſcourſe may fall into the hands of 
| ſome who are not well provided with books 
of devotion, I have added two prayers for 
Morning and Evening: which J recom- 
mend to be conſtantly uſed by thoſe who have 
19 better forms at hand. 


i MORNING PRAYER. 


LORD, to whom I owe my life 
| and every comfort of it, I mot 
| humbly pray that I may live always mind- 
ful of my dependence upon thee, and the 
| mercies I have received from thee. May 
E | confidet that no action, word or thought 
| of mine ts unknown to thee ; and therefore 
| be at all times careful to think, to ſpeak, 
| and to do what is right. As I hope to be 
| eternally happy, O let me ſeriouſly attend 
9 thoſe duties which muſt qualify me for 
| being ſo. Grant that I tnay keep it always 
uppermoſt in my thoughts, that thy favour 
is only to be obtained by the holineſs of 
my life, and by doing in it all the good 
in my power. Let it be ever in my heart 
to do all kind offices, and to promote peace 
and happineſs among my neighbours. May 


I 
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I be true and faithful to all my engage. 
ments ; eſpecially to the promiſes and vows 
of obedience which I have made to thee — 
to govern my paſſions — to correct in my- 
ſelf every vicious inclination — to keep my 
body in temperance, ſoberneſs and chaſtity 
— to be true and juſt in all my dealings — 
and to do to others what I ſhould in their 
caſe expect them to do unto me. Give me 
health and ſtrength chearfully to go through 
the duties of my calling. Bleſs the labour 
of my hands, and accept of my honeſt in- 
duſtry, as a part of the duty I owe to thee, 
as well as to my family and country. Let 
no temptations of pleaſure or of profit rob 
me of my honeſty and virtue. In thy fa- 
vour and the hope of thy eternal mercy ! 
ſhall be happy in whatever ſtation of life 
thou art pleaſed to place me. Let this hope 
be my comfort, my refuge and ſupport in 
all circumſtances ; through Jeſus Chri/t our 
Lord, in whoſe name and words, I pray 
for all mankind ; Our Father, &c. 
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An EVENING PRAYER. 


LORD, who haſt preſerved me this 
day, I bleſs thee for thus continuing 
thy care of, and goodneſs to me, Grant, 


ſincere endeavours to perform thy will in 
all things. I moſt humbly beg forgive- 
neſs of every fin that I have committed; 
and it is hkewiſe my moſt earneſt prayer 
that I may never ſo dangerouſly deceive 
myſelf, as to think thou wilt forgive my 
fins, if I do not forſake them. Let it be 
my firmeſt belief that nothing can recom- 
mend me to thy favour, if I do not lead an 


holy and uſeful life; and that when I allow 


myſelf in any kind of guilt, even my pray- 


ers will be an abomination to thee. Give 


me grace ſo to live, as always in thy pre- 
tence: and ſince all my actions and thoughts 
are known to thee, let me neither in deed 
or will be guilty of any thing that can 
diſpleaſe thee. Enable me to improve in 
virtue and goodneſs; to correct in myſelf 
every bad habit, and to reſiſt every vicious 
inclination. May nothing diſturb my reſt 
this 


that I may ſhew my thankfulneſs by my 
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this night. Vouchſafe me ſuch refreſhing 
ſleep, as may fit me for the duties of the 
following day. Thou alone knoweſt how 


near my death may be; and as every day 


brings me nearer to it, grant that I may 
become every day fitter for it. Proſper all 
who have done me good ; pardon all who 
have deſigned me evil: and grant that we 
may at laſt meet in peace and love in thy 
everlaſting kingdom, through Jeſus Chrijt 
our Lord and Saviour; in whoſe name and 
words, I farther pray: Our Father, &c. 


AND 
£ 


2 


BE 


The LORD's PRAYER, 


As it is ſung in Sr. CHAp's Cuvurcn, 
after the LECTURE on that part of the 
CATECHISM. 


* 
ATHER of all, be thou alone 
In heaven and earth ador'd; 


Earth is thy footſtool, heaven thy throne, 
Thou univerſal Lord, 


IT. 


What power to praiſe thee and obey 
Thy grace to man hath giv'n, 

That praiſe and duty let him pay, 
Till earth reſemble heaven. 


This day be bread and peace our lot, 
All elſe beneath the ſun _ 

Thou knows't, if beſt beſtow'd or not; 
And let thy will be done. 


IV. 
Thy love expecting, let us love, 
KReliev'd, let us reheve; 
Thy pity let our pity move, 
Forgive, as we forgive. 


When 


— 5 ——— — — 


Supreme in power all nature waits 
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V. 

When from without temptations come, 
Or luſts inflame within, 

Thy grace deſcend and ſave us from 

The greateſt evil, Sin. 


VI. 


Obedient at thy call; 
O firſt, O laſt, for thought too great, 
O ſource and end of all. 
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A SERMoN preached at St. Chan's, SHREWSBURY, 


September 24, 1769. 
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HE following diſcourſe was occa- 
ſioned by a ſermon preached in my 
church, ſo contrary to the ſentiments of 
religion which I with to imprint, and am 
always inculcating on the minds of my 


on the firſt opportunity, to give my teſti- 
mony againſt it. The preacher 1s a per- 
ſon of known learning, and, as I am in- 
fomed, a principal leader among thoſe 
who are called methodiſts. The parti- 
cular tenets which gave this offence, and 
the raſh, unguarded terms in which they 
were expreſſed, I forbear to mention. 
They are too well remembered by many 
of thoſe who heard them : and it is pro- 
pable that this diſcourſe will fall into 


Z 3 the 


hearers, that I thought myſelf obliged, 
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the hands of few others. It is now pub. 
liſhed at the requeſt of many, not with 
a view to inflame the minds of angry and 
contentious men, or to kindle an un- 
chriſtian ſpirit of ſtrife and bitterneſ; 
againſt the teachers of theſe doctrines, 
On the contrary, there is no one, as all 
who know me will teſtify, more for- 
ward than I have ever been, to do: juſtice 
to their good intentions; to the piety and 
other virtues of thoſe who patronizc 
them; and even to the exemplary zeal in 
their parochial duties of many of their 
paſtors : no one, as all who hear me 
will teſtify, more careful to inculcate the 
duties of candour and forbearance, and 
the moſt extenſive charity to thoſe who 
differ in opinion from us. But when 
the firſt principles of religion ſeem to be 
deſerted, and the firſt duties of it ſuper- 
ſeded as fruitleſs and unneceſſary; when 
the goodneſs and moral attributes of th: 
. deity are indirectly arraigned, and thi 
with an undoubting confidence, and a! 
air imperious and deciſive, tending t0 

blind 
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blind the minds and ſurprize the credulity 
of the vulgar; to which I have more 
than once been an ear-witneſs in my own 
church: it cannot be unbecoming m 

to warn thoſe with whom I am Aer 
ed, againſt being deceived with vain 
words; — againſt haſtily believing that 
their own paſtor is a ſetter forth of falſe 
doctrines, and preaches another goſpel in- 
ſtead of that of Chriſt, when he teaches 


them, as he always does, that religion 1s 
deſigned to enforce the practice of piety 


and all good works, and that the end of 
all it's doctrines and inſtitutions, as well 
as of it's precepts, is holineſs of life. With 
this intention I put this diſcourſe into 
their hands, which in many parts of it 
has no immediate reference to the ſer- 
mon that occaſioned it, but to other doc- 
trines that are ſuppoſed to ſtand con- 
nected in the ſame ſyſtem with it; and 
in which ſome of the boldeſt aſſertions 
there advanced are for the reaſons above- 


hinted, over- looked. The little time that 


could be had for preparing it, will ex- 
"i cuſo 
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cuſe the want of accuracy and method 
that will be obſerved in it. As this 
could not be redreſſed without new mo. 
delling the whole, it 1s here printed with 


very little amendment, juſt as it was 
preached, 
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Beloved, believe not every ſpirit, but try the 


ſpirits whether they are of God. 


FKKKH T is remarkable, that from the 
$ 1 F firſteſtabliſhment of chriſtianity, 
Xx X even in the times of the apoſtles 
KXKXXK2# themſelves, it ſhould be thought 
neceſſary to caution men againſt falſe teach- 
ers and ſeducing ſpirits, who corrupted 
the ſincere milk of the word, and led men 
aſtray from the ways of truth and godli- 
neſs. 


No ſooner were the epiſtles of St. Paul 
tranſcribed and read in the churches, than 
over-curious and ſpeculative men put their 
own comments upon them, and made 
them ſpeak doctrines contrary to the mind 
of the apoſtle and to true religion: in which 


epiſtles 


i 
| 
$i 
þ 
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epiftles of our beloved Paul, ſaith St. Peter 
there are ſome things hard to be underſtogd 
which they that are unlearned and unſtable 
wreſt, as they do alſo the other ſeri prures, 
unto their own deſtruction. It was proba. 
bly ſome haſty and erroneous concluſions 
drawn from hence, which St. James ſets 
himſelf to confute in his general epiſtle: 
in which he cautions his readers againſt 
entertaining too high an opinion of the 
efficacy or virtue of faith; as if it were 
neceſſarily productive of obedience, or 
could make any compenſation for the want 
of obedience. My brethren, ſaith he, what 
doth it profit, if a man ſay I have faith and 
have not works ? Can faith fave him? Shew 
me thy faith without thy works, and I will 


ſew thee my faith 7 my works. 


Men have ever been fond of placing 
their religion in opinions more than in 
practice, of dividing into ſects and parties, 
ſaying I am of Paul, I am of Apollos, and 
I of Cephas, employing their zeal about 


matters of little moment and of doubtful 


diſputation, inſtead of applying the great 
and plain truths of the goſpel to the 
amend 


* 2 Per, 111. 16. 7 James 11. 14. 18. 
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amendment of their lives, and purification 
of their hearts. Hence the kingdom of 
Chriſt is divided againſt itſelf. Scripture 
and authority are pleaded for contradic- 
tory opinions, and where theſe are found 
inſufficient, the witneſs of the ſpirit 15 
ſometimes preſumptuoutly called in, and 
immediate inſpiration or illumination from 
heaven indirectly, if not openly, challenged, 
to authorize doctrines that are a reproach 
to reaſon as well as chriſtianity. 


Our Lord therefore early forewarned his 
followers to beware of falſe teachers and 
pretended prophets who ſhould come in 
| his name. And the apoſtle in the text ad- 
| moniſhes us not to believe every pretence 
to revelation, or to a commiſſion from 
heaven, but to try the ſpirits whether they 
are of God, and have a wellegrounded 
claim to his authority. 


An excellent and plain rule for judging 
of the truth and 1mportance of religious 
doctrines, as well as of the danger and dif- 
ferent degrees of malignity 1n error; and 


which is yet of more conſequence to us, 


of our own proficiency in religious duties, 


[ have lately laid before you in the words 
| | of 
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of our bleſſed Saviour, By ther fruits ys 
June know them. * 


There 1s yet another teſt by which we 
may try religious opinions, as extenſive 
in it's uſe and as eaſy in the application, 
which 1s, by comparing them with the 
great leading principles of religion, ſuch 
as are univerſally acknowledged to be ef. 
ſential and fundamental to it. 


In religion, as in all other parts of 
knowledge, there are ſome firſt allowed 
truths, from which there lies no appeal, 
which are either implied in the very idea 
of religion, or are however every where ac- 
knowledged and received for true ; which 
want no argument to inforce them, and 
can ſcarce by any argument be made clearer 
or plainer than they are. Such are theſe 
that follow; that God is the righteous 
governor of the world; that he loveth 
righteouſneſs and hateth iniquity ; that 


he is a rewarder of them that diligently 
ſeek him, and that he will nat let the 


guilty go free — that man is endowed with 


a faculty of underſtanding to diſcern be- 
twixi 


* Matt. vii, 16, 


L381 


E twixt good and evil, and with a will or 
power to chuſe or 1efuſe the evil or the 
good — that he is the creature of God, 
and accountable to him for the uſe of 
EF thoſe faculties or powers, and obliged to 
F exert them in a right manner towards 
God and himſelf as well as his neighbour : 
ina word, that he is obliged, as he ten- 
ders the favour of his maker and judge, 
to practiſe what 1s good and to avoid what 
; 18 evil. 


| Theſe are truths which ſhine by their 
| own light, which are every where ſuppo- 
| fed, and often appealed to in the ſcrip- 
| tures, and without which no religion that 
{ deſerves to be called rational, can be ſup- 
poſed to exiſt. Theſe principles, whatever 
elſe we may doubt about, muſt remain 
undiſputed. They cannot, without ſha- 
king the foundations of religion itſelf, be 
brought in queſtion. They are indeed the 
very reaſon and meaning of all religion, 
without which it would be a vain and 
ſenſeleſs thing. Theſe then are a ſtandard 
or teſt, by which we may in many caſes 
determine about religious opinions, and 
diſcover the error and malignity of falſe 
doctrines. Truth is always uniform, and 


every 
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every truth conſiſtent with every other, 
In other words, whatever contradicts a 
known truth muſt be falfe. Now the 
truths we have here laid down are ſuch, 
as it requires no learning or ſuperior 


knowledge to comprehend ; they are ob- 
vious to every capacity, and convincing to 


every underſtanding. Men may darken 
counſel by words without knowledge, may 
obſcure the brighteſt truths by ſophiſtry 


and words without meaning, but if we 


confront their reaſonings with, or weigh 
them m the balance againſt theſe mo- 
mentous and felf-evident truths, their va- 
nity and emptineſs will readily appear, 
They may find difficult texts of ſcripture, 


which, when taken by themſelves, may 


be made to ſound in favour of the ftrang- 
eſt doctrines : but be aſſured, that the 
ſenſe of theſe, when taken in connection 
with the whole, will ever be found agrec- 


able to the truths before us; becauſe 


God cannot deny himfelf, nor his word 
and his will be at variance with his at- 
tributes, and with the plain dictates of 
conſcience, which | 5 the voice of God 
within us, 

To 
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| To the truth of theſe firſt principles, 
I cannot doubt the aſſent of every one 
| who hears me. To aſſiſt you in the ap- 
8 plication of them, or rather to ſhew that 
vou can want no aſſiſtance but the exer- 
ciſe of your own reaſon, I ſhall point 


out the uſe of them in ſome particular 


© inſtances. 


S Firſt then, if we are told that the law 
of God is ſo pure and perfect, that we 


cannot, with our beſt endeavours, equal it 


in practice, but muſt in very many in- 
ſtances fall ſhort of it; and, at the ſame 
time, that nothing but univerſal and un- 
| remitted obedience will be accepted at his 
hands; that the leaſt ſins of the leaſt of 
| his creatures are of infinite guilt in his 
| light; that no amends can be made or 
| pardon obtained for any fins that are paſt, 
by repentance and a better obedience for 
the future; that God has no mercy but 
in conſequence of the mediation and in- 
terceſſion of Chriſt: * this is plainly re- 
| preſenting 

* Some of the leaſt exreptionable paſſages in the ſer- 
mon which gave occaſion to this, were the following: 


There are no little fins, To have little fins you mut have 


@ little God. God hath no mercy but through Chriſt the 
redeergy, | os 
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preſenting God as an hard taſk-maſter, 
reaping where he hath not ſown, and ga- 
thering where he hath not ſtrewed ; ; as 
requiring more from us than he hath given 
us power to perform ; and 1s contrary to 
all the principles we have laid down. 


The law of God does not indeed allow 
of any diſpenſation for ſin of any kind 
or degree. It would be a contradiction in 
terms to ſuppoſe this. For what is ſin 
but the tranſgreſſion of the law? and the 
law cannot certainly permit the tranſgreſ- 
ſion of itſelf. But the righteouſneſs of 
God, as governor of the world, implies 
that he is gracious and merciful, as well 
as juſt: that his ſubjects are ſufficiently 
_ indulged and encouraged ; that merciful 
allowances will be made for the unavoid- 
able infirmities of our nature; and that 
even for greater crimes, upon our ſincere 
repentance and amendment, we ſhall be 
forgiven, and in ſome degree reſtored to 
favour. This 1s the voice of reaſon and 
equity. And it 1s the voice of ſcripture 
too. For what ſaith the old teſtament! 
God will not be extreme to mark what it 
done amiſs. He knoweth whereof we 7 

ma, 


„ 

wide, and remembereth that we are but 
duſt. * Let the wicked forſake his way, and 
the unrighteous man his thoughts : and let him 
return unto the Lord, and he will have mercy 

bon him; and unto our God, for he will 
abundantly pardon. + And what faith the 
new? Repent, and be converted, that your 
| fns may be blotted out. | Tf- wwe confeſs our 
| fins ; God is faithful Sd Juſt to forgive us 
| our fins, and to cleanſe us from all unrigh- 
| trouſneſs. F This is clear and preciſe, and 
| the contrary tenets which admit no alle- 
viation of fin in any caſe, or of pardon 


| upon repentance, are plainly repugnant to 
| ſcripture as well as reaſon, and to that 


| mercy and goodneſs, which by both we are 
taught to aſcribe to the divine Being. 


It is certain that the pardon of ſin, ten- 
dered as it is by the goſpel to the greateſt _ 
ſinners, upon their faith and repentance, 
and including, as it always does, not only 
Ja remiſſion of the penalty due to it, but 
all that latitude of grace and favour which 
is implied in the chriſtian ſalvation, that 
I, a reſtoring the penitent to the hopes 
Aa of 


D * Plalm exxx. 3. ciii. 14. I fa. Iv. 7. 
1 Ads iti. 19. $ 1 John 4. 9. 


tion of the world by Chriſt, is itſelf afcri. 


the world, that he gave his only begotten 
fen.* In this was manifeſted the love of 


pointed of God, that he came not to do lis 
04207 4onl, but the will of bis father which 
ſent him. Who then ſhall tell us, that Gu 
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of hedren and immortality, is always re. 
preſented in the writings of the apoſtles, 
as procured for us by the merits of Chriſt. 
But this whole diſpenſation, the redemp- 


bed to the original goodneſs and love of 
God to mankind, as it's moving cauſe. 
The language of ſcripture is, God fo loved 


God towards us, that he ſent his only begot. 
ten fon into the world. + He was made t 
us of God, wiſdom, righteouſneſs, ſanctißca- 
tion, and redemption, The language of 
our bleſſed Lord is, that he was ſent, 45 


hath forgotten to be gracious, and hath ſhui 
up his loving kindneſs in diſpleaſure ? 


Next, if we are taught that good works 
are of no account, and that our beſt obe- 
dience will avail us nothing in the- ſight 
of God; this is contrary to all the prin- 
ciples we have laid down, deſtroys all the 

7 notion 


* John iii. 1. N + 1 John iv. 9. 
t 1 Cor, 1. 30, 
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notions we have of God's moral govern- 
ment of the world, and reduces religion, 
as we ſhall preſently ſee, to a ſyſtem of 


myſtery and ſpeculation only, rather than 
a rule of life and conduct. 5 


It is certain that our beſt works can 
giye us no claim of right on the juſtice 
of God. We have already received more 
at his hands than all our ſervices can re- 
pay. Our works and obedience have no 
merit of this kind. But if God has any 
mercy, grace, or favour for his creatures, 

and it is ſurely impious to doubt this, it 
muſt be obedience, a right conduct, in 
other words, righteouſneſs and holineſs of 
life, which recommends us to his favour. 
The ſinner cannot be as the righteous in 
his fight. "The great end of government 
is to ſecure. obedience in the ſubject, and 
the only title to favour in the ſubject 
muſt be obedience to the governing pow- 
er. We cannot ſo much as ſuppoſe any 
covenant between God and man, but this 
muſt be the condition on the part of 
man. Accordingly we are every where 
told, that God will judge every man ac- 
cording to his works * — that they that have 
A4 2 done 


* Rom. 11 6. 
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of heavert and immortality, is always re- 
preſented in the writings of the apoſtles 
as procured for us by the merits of Chriſt, 

But this whole diſpenſation, the redemp- 
tion of the world by Chriſt, is itſelf aſcri- 
bed to the original goodneſs and love of 
God to mankind, as it's moving cauſe. 
The language of ſcripture is, God fo loved 
the world, that he gave his only begotten 
fon. * In this was manifeſted the love of 
God towards us, that he ſent his only begot- 
ten fon into the world. + He was made 10 
us of God, wiſdom, righteouſneſs, ſanftfica- 
tion, and redemption. The language of 
our bleſſed Lord is, that he was ſent, ap- 
pointed , God, that he came not to do bis 
own will, but the will of his father which 
ſent him. Who then ſhall tell us, that Gd 
hath forgotten to be gracious, and hath ſhui 
up his loving kindneſs in diſpleaſure ? 


Next, if we are taught that good works 
are of no account, and that our beſt obe- 
dience will avail us nothing in the ſight 
of God; this 1s contrary to all the prin- 
ciples we have laid down, deſtroys all the 
notions 


„ Joke fl 16. + 1 John iv. 9. 
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notions we have of God's moral govern- 
ment of the world, and reduces religion, 
as we ſhall preſently ſee, to a ſyſtem of 


myſtery and ſpeculation only, rather than 
a rule of life and conduct. 


It is certain that our beſt works can 
give us no claim of right on the juſtice 
of God. We have already received more 
at his hands than all our ſervices can re- 
pay. Our works and obedience have no 
merit of this kind. But if God has any 
mercy, grace, or favour for his creatures, 
and it is ſurely impious to doubt this, it 
muſt be obedience, a right conduct, in 
other words, righteouſneſs and holineſs of 
life, which recommends us to his favour. 
The finner cannot be as the righteous in 
his fight. 'The great end of government 
is to ſecure. obedience in the ſubject, and 
the only title to favour in the ſubject 
muſt be obedience to the governing pow- 
er. We cannot ſo much as ſuppoſe any 
covenant between God and man, but this 
muſt be the condition on the part of 
man. Accordingly we are every where 
told, that God will judge every man ac- 
cording to his works * — that they that have 

Aa 2 done 


* Rom. ii 6. 
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done good ſhall go into life eternal, and they 
that have done evil into everlaſting puniſh. 
ment, * | 


But here another part of the ſyſtem J 
mentioned comes in aid of this doctrine, 
Ft will be ſaid that faith is the ſubſtitute 
of good works, and the only ſtipulated 
condition of acceptance with God, and that 
we are expreſsly told by St. Paul, that we 
are juſtified by faith without the deeds of 
the law. + This is one of the paſſages of 
ſcripture, which as I have above ſaid, are 
frequently abuſed to a ſenſe quite foreign 
to the truth. By faith is here plainly 
meant, embracing; the goſpel, and the juſ- 
tification mentioned, has no reſpect, nor 
can with propriety be applied to the pre- 
ſent ſtate of chriſtians, but to thoſe only 
who had lately embraced the goſpel, who 
had been converted from Jews and Gen- 
tiles, and become Chriſtians. Theſe, on 
their receiving the goſpel, or profeſſing 
their faith in Chriſt, were admitted to a 
pardon for all their paſt fins, which 1s the 
thing meant by juſtifieation, and was fig- 
nificantly repreſented to them by 1 Py 

| Which 


* Matt. xxv, 46. + Rom. iii. 28. 
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which denoted the waſhing away of fin. 
They were admitted to a new ſtate of trial 
and probation by the grace and favour of 
God, not for any works or merit of their 
own: but were undoubtedly expected from 
that time, and are every where in ſcripture 
called upon, to lead holy and chriſtian 
lives, and to be fruitful in every good 
word and work, without which they could 
never hope to be finally pardoned, juſtified, 

or ſaved, 


Obedience to God muſt, as I ſaid, be 
the condition upon which his promiſes 
are ſuſpended. This obedience in it” $ 
| principle, as jt reſides in the hidden man 


of the heart, which is what will be judg- 


ed by God the ſearcher of hearts, and 
to which we mult look for the real cha- 
racter of the man; obedience, I ſay, in 


it's principle, is a total reſignation of the 


man, of his will and affections to the will 
| and law of God. In it's effects it includes 


both faith and good works: leading us to 
rely with abſolute ſecurity on God's truth 2 
and faithfulneſs — tq believe that what he 


hath pramiſed he is able alſa to perform ; 
to ſubmit our underſtanding to his truth, 
how e ſoever it may appear; and 


A a 3 to 
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to commit our ſouls unto him in well. 
doing, as unto a merciful creator ; expect- 
ing his mercies declared in Chriſt Jeſus, 
| how unmerited ſoever, how incomprehen- 
ſible ſoever, and wrapped up from our 
knowledge in the darkneſs of futurity, 
And thus 1s the virtue of faith, in it's 
whole extent, included in obedience, and 
derives all it's value in the fight of God 
from the principle I have mentioned, 


But we are not yet gat far enough in 
this labyrinth of error. We ſhall next 
be told, that we are utterly incapable of 
performing any good works ; that the beſt 
works of the beſt of men are ſtained with 
fin; that our nature is fo impaired and 
corrupted by the fall of our firſt parents, 
that we have no power or will to refule 
the evil and chuſe the good, much leſs to 
produce any acceptable fruits of righteouſ- 
neſs; that notwithſtanding all the warn 
ings of conſcience, and the calls of God 
to repentance, notwithſtanding all his pro- 
miles, threatenings, and exhortations to a 
holy life, we cannot believe or repent till 
we are over-ruled by the irreſiſtible grace 
of God working in us to will and to do 
of his good pleufure. | 


But 


1 


But where now 1s the righteous g0- 
vernment of the world? Is it poſſible that 
God ſhould exact from his creatures what 
he hath made them unable to perform 
That he ſhould mock them by his pro- 
miſes, and hold out rewards to their obe- 
dience when they can never obey? And 
let me aſk, if we have not the power of 
doing good, have we the power of 
doing evil? But this power cannot be 
without the other. To be guilty of ſin, 
implies the power of not committing it. 
To chuſe the evil is to refuſe the good. 
Whatever we do from neceſſity and not 
from choice, cannat properly be called our 
doing, and certainly can neither be moral- 
ly good nor evil. Is not this then to charge 
God fooliſhly, and to make him the 
author of ſin? Will not the worſt of 
ſinners upon this principle have a ready 
excuſe at hand. — I is be that bath made 
us, and not we ourſelves: why then doth be 
yet find fault, for who bath refiſted his will? 
But is it then true, that our nature is 
thus totally corrupt, that we have no 
principle of virtue, or good tendency left 
within us? Is the love of God and our 
neighbour unnatural to the mind of man ? 
Is it human nature to be inhuman, that 
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is, unkind and cruel to our neighbour; ? 
Is it a crime, as the apoſtle ſuppoſes, to 
be without natural affection, and yet are 
all our natural affections criminal? Is it 
the common ſentiment of mankind to ab- 
hor that which is good? Are we not, on 
the contrary, made to reverence virtue 
and piety wherever we ſee them, and to 
_ deteſt and abhor the more flagrant cha- 
racters of vice and impiety? Is not this 
principle in ſome degree ſeen even in bad 
men? And does not every man's conſci- 
ence, when 1t reproves him for fin, pro- 
claim aloud in his ear that it was in his 
power to avoid it? If this doctrine be true, 
there 1s an end of all virtue and morality, 
of all reaſon and region at once. 


The depravity of mankind, and their 
natural propenſity to evil, will be readily 
acknowledged; that we are drawn afide 
of our own luſis and enticed; that the freſh 
luſteth againſt the ſpirit ; and that there is 
law in our members warring againſt the lau 
of our minds, and bringing us into capti- 
wity to the law of fn: Theſe difficulties 
God hath thought neceſſary, to exerciſc 
our faith and prove our virtue. But the 
ſcripture aſſures us, that we may a 


after 


E -1 

E after the ſpirit and not fulſil the luſis of the 
F /-/þ; that in this caſe, /in ſhall not have 
E 7he dominion over us; that , we reſiſt the 
E gJevil be will flee from us; that even with- 
cut the law, men might by nature do the 
things contained in the law; that under 
the law many perſons wrought righteouſ- 
neſs, * and, as we may ſuppoſe, like Ze- 
charias and his wife Elizabeth, walked in 
all the commandments and ordinances of the 
Lord, blameleſs. + The ſcriptures of the 
old teſtament were, as we are taught in 
the new, | profitable for doctrine, for re- 
proof, for correction, for inſtruction in 
righteouſneſs, that the man of God might 
be perfect, thoroughly furniſhed unto all 
good works, How much more then is 
the grace of the goſpel ſufficient for us ? 
How much more is the faithful chriſ- 
ſtian able 0 do all things through Chriſt 
that flrengtheneth im? \ The ſcriptures. 
throughout apply to us, as men capable of 
deliberation and choice. They ſometimes 
cxpreſsly aſſert this power, and always 
ſuppoſe it as ſtrongly as if it were expreſ- 
led, Behold, I ſet before you this day g 


bleſſin 85 


* Heb, xi. 33. x Ln i. 6. 12 Tim. iii. 16. 
e bil. iv. 13+ 9 
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bleſſing, and a curſe, I have ſet before thee 
life and good, death and evil, And again, 
T call heaven and earth to witneſs this day, 
that TI have ſet before you life and _ 
ble ing and curſing, therefore chuſe life. 
So that the ſenſe of the whole may . 
expreſſed in the words of the ſon of Si- 
rach: God made man from the beginning, 
and left him in the hand of his counſel : 
F thou Toilt, to keep the commandments, and | 
to perform acceptable faithfulneſs. He hath 
fe fire and water before thee : flretch fortl 
hand unto whether thou wilt, Before 
man is life and death, and whether him liketh, 


"ou be given him, f_ 


But the conſequences of this doctrine 
are fo far from diſcouraging the abettors 

| of it, that they have only led them to 
I extend their ſyſtem yet farther. It is na- 
| tural to aſk, if men are univerſally inca- 
"© pable of doing righteouſneſs, and without 
righteouſneſs or holineſs no man ſhall ſec 
the Lord, who then ſhall be ſaved? To 
| this and the other difficulties mentioned, 


their anſwer. 18, that to thoſe whom God 
hath 


} 
| * Deut. xi. 26. e 15, 19. T Eceluſ. XV. 
6 | 2 I4, 15, 16, ö 
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hath decreed to ſave, and whom he hath 
of his mere will and pleaſure, not for any 
good diſpoſitions of their own, elected 
from the reſt of mankind, he will impart 
his grace, convincing them of ſin, and of 
the infinite guilt they he under; of their 
own inability to do any thing that is 
good; of their conſequent need of a re- 
deemer, not only of infinite dignity to 
atone for their ſins, but Who muſt in his 
on perſon ſuffer the puniſhment due for 
them, and in his own perſon fulfil the 
law in their ſtead; that God will then 
infuſe his ſaving faith into their hearts, 
from which time they have the witneſs 
of the ſpirit within them, that the righte- 
ouſneſs of Chriſt is become their righte- 
ouſneſs ; that they are not only juſtified 
or pardoned, but ſaved, enrolled in the 
number of God's ele&t; from which ſkate 
of grate” they cannot finally ill. 


Here now is a an eaſy way to falvation, if 
they can bring themſelves to believe it, 
(which indeed ſeems not ſo eaſy) for the 
worſt of finners. It is indeed the worſt of 
finners, who by this account are neareſt 
to the grace of God, and moſt likely to 
ve of the number of his elect. If the 

warner, Rs peſi 


beſt of men are not ſenſible that they are 


and godly life, for the benefits of his 


| hath been beſtowed upon them in vain; 


the merits of Chriſt ; they are yet far from 
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as bad as the worſt ; if inſtead of thanking 
God for the means of grace which they 
enjoy, for the helps and advantages which 
he hath vouchſafed them towards a holy 


word and ſacraments, for giving them all 
things pertaining to life and godlinels ; if 
inſtead of endeavouring to grow in grace, 
and in the knowledge of all that is good, 
they are not convinced that all this grace 


if they are not convinced that all thei 
endeavours thus aſſiſted will be loſt, and 
can have no tendency to recommend them 
to God's favour ; if they cannot believe 
that the guilt or righteouſneſs of one may 
become the perſonal guilt or righteouſneſs 
of another; however they may believe the 
goſpel and all the doctrines which they 
think delivered in it; however ſincere they 
may be in their endeavours, and however 
earneſt in their prayers that they may 
underſtand the ſcriptures aright ; however 
they may diſclaim all merit in themſelves, 
and reſt the hopes of their acceptance on 


the Mane of God. 
Thy 
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Thus the mercies of God are arrogated 
to themſelves, by a few perſons who pre- 
ſume to deal out with an unſparing hand, 


the judgments of heaven againſt others; 
and yet charge with pride and preſump- 


tion the humble believer, whoſe faith 


only leads him to hope, with the poor 


publican, that God will be merciful to 


him a ſinner; and that his imperfect en- 
deavours to ſerve him will be accepted, 
and his failures pardoned through the 
merits of Chriſt. 


Not content with robbing the righteous 


| of all his hopes, and turning the virtues 
of the beſt men into ſin, they have ad- 


ded yet this above all, to entail the guilt 


of Adam's fin upon all his poſterity; thus 
conſigning all without diſtinction, young 
and old, infant and ſuckling, to the pu- 
niſnments of the next world, for no other 
| crime but that of being born in this. 


| It could not be expected, that the ſcrip- 


tures ſhould warn us againſt a doctrine fo 
unlikely ever to be thought of as this. 


A thouſand volumes might have been 


written by the apoſtles, without their ſuſ- 
pecting that an opinion like this could be 
con- 
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„ 
conceived by man. But happily, reaſon 
and- juſtice do' not more ſtrongly reclaim 
againſt theſe hard ſayings than the ſcrip- 
tures themſelves ;: which uniformly teach 
us, that God would have all men to be 
ſaved; * that Chrift died for all; + thai 
God hath no pleaſure in him that dieth, but 
rather that he fhould return and live, t 
that if he hath concluded all under fin, it 
3s that he might have mercy upon all.) 
They no where ſpeak of the imputed 
righteouſneſs of Chriſt,” or ſuppoſe the guilt 
of Adam's fin to be imputed fo his poſte- 
rity; which cannot be believed without 
confounding all our ideas of juftice and 
equity, of innocence and guilt. It is in- 
deed. once ſaid by St. Paul, that as by the 
diſobedience of one, many were made ſinners, 
fo by the obedience of one ſhall many be madt 
righteous, | which is almoſt the only paſ- 
ſage of ſcripture that gives countenance to 
this doctrine, But the meaning of this, 
as I have formerly explained to you at 
large, is only that, as by the firſt man's 
diſobedience all men became mortal, were 

| m- 
* 1 Tim, ii. 4. + 2 Cor. v. 15. 


1 Ezek. xviii. 23, 32. § Rom, xi. 32. 
| Rem. v. 19. | 
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involved in the ſentence of death pro- 
W nounced upon Adam; ſo by the obedience 
| of Chriſt, the weight of this ſentence is 
removed, all are reſtored to life again, and 
to the hopes of a happy immortality. As 
| in Adam all die, fo in Chriſt ſhall all be made 
| ahve, * This is ſufficiently explained in 
the verſes preceding. As by one man's of- 
| fence death reigned — all are dead — judgment 
came upon all men to condemnation ; ſo by 
| the righteoufneſs of one, the free 9765 came 
upon all men to juſtification of life. T And 
happily, the caſe of imputed guilt is ex- 
preſsly and largely ſtated in one of the 


prophets, , and thus decided with a ſevere 


rebuke on thoſe who charged the ways of 


God with being thus unequal. The ſoul 


that fometh it ſhall die. The jon ſhall not 
hear the iniquity of the father, neither ſhall 
the father bear the iniquity of the fon : the 
righteouſneſs of the righteous ſhall be upon him, 

and the wickedneſs of the wicked ſhall be 
upon him. . 


I would nat be thought to be here cen- 
luring and condemning all who embrace or 
8 ape 


* 1 Cor, xv. 22. + Rom. v. 17, 18, 15- 
t Erek. xviii. 20—32. 
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propagate theſe doctrines. Far be it from 
me. We ſee many among them eminent 
for their piety and virtue, and who we 
doubt not will be ſaved for their works 
ſake ; whoſe lives are indeed a reproach to 
many of thoſe who too freely deride their 
opinions. And it is perhaps owing much 
to our own fault, that theſe opmions have 
ſo far prevailed among us. 


The open neglect of oivty and chriſtian 
worſhip, and of the public exerciſes of 
religion, among thoſe whoſe example car- 
ries weight and authority with it, hath 
infected, as is natural, the lower claſſes 
of men ; and hence they who moſt want 
to learn, deprive themſelves of the only 
opportunities of learning; a conſequence 
of which is, that a general ignorance of 
the firſt principles of religion 1s attended 
with a general profligacy of manners, 
Diſſipation of mind and inattention to 
all things ſerious, and, of conſequence, 5 
want of all religious principle, 13 the pre- 
vailing character of the age. And, per- 
haps, diſcouraged by theſe appearances, 
and by the little ſucceſs and the little 
countenance their labours meet with, they 
whoſe office it is to call men to repen- 

_ tance, 
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tance, inſtead of increaſing their efforts, 
have been more flack and remiſs in their 
duty than they ought. In this ſtate of 
things, men of ſerious minds, alarmed 
with the overflowings of ungodlineſs, may 
with the beſt intentions, have attempted 
to awaken a ſenſe of religion in the care- 
leſs and inconſiderate; but for want of 
judging rightly about the true cauſes of 
this corruption, for want of a due know- 
ledge of the ſcriptures, or of the proper 
qualifications for interpreting them, from 
converſing with books of myſtical piety, 
and the writings of thoſe who had but 
lately emerged from the darkneſs of po- 
pery, and were ſtill * in the 
mazes of ſchool divinity, * * and, who were 


B b there- 


It can ſcarce I think be denied that the writings of 
many of our firſt reformers, and even the articles of the 
church, in their moſt obvious meaning, give too much 
countenance to ſome of the doctrines here controverted, 
Theſe have indeed been interpreted in a different ſenſe, by 
writers of the firſt authority in the church. This latitude 
of conſtruction ſeems to have been claimed and allowed 
from the beginning. It has been defended by almoſt all 
who have written profeſſedly upon them ; and they have 
certainly for more than a century paſt, been generally in- 
terpreted, and that openly and avowedly, and therefore, [ 
hope honeſtly, with this latitude.” But it is ſtill pain and 
prief to ingenuous minds to ſubſcribe to forms, which wy 

| theiy 


mm 


to forbear camplainipg of their ſuperiars, and to judge 


plead the tacit copſent and. allowance both of the-churc! 


therefore in many inſtances bad interpre. 
ters of the ſeriptures, they have ſurely 
erred from the right way through a zeal 
for God, but not according to knowledge, 
adopting opinions long ſince exploded, and 
deforming religion with doctrines high] 

injurious to the honour of God, and ſub. 
verſive-of all the principles of morahty. 


The miſchiefs to be apprehended from 
the prevalence of theſe opinions, are great 
and obvious. They expoſe religion to the 
contempt of- rational men, and to the 
ſeoffs of the prophane and impious, who 
e 33 will 


their firſt appearance they cannot approve, I muſt therefore 
earneltly join with thoſe who wiſh to ſee the miniſters of 
our church relieved from this burden; from which, though 
bound by the ſame law, and formerly attached, at leaſt as 
&rwly by prejudice to the rigid interpretation, the miniſter 
of our diſſenting churches have found a way, and are, I 
am informed, very generally allowed by their congregati- 
ons, as well as by the magiſtrate, to exempt themſelves. 
That there have been, and may ſtill ſobſift, many difficul- 
ries in the way of attempting this alteration in our national 
church; every thinking and candid perſon will allo. 
And therefore, till this can be done, it ſeems a duty in all 


charitably of thoſe, who, in ſubſcribing the ſame forms, 
aſſume a liberty of differing from them in the manner of 
interpretation; and for which licenſe they may now ſurely 


and ſtate. 


„ 
will be glad to conclude that to be religi- 
ous is to be viſionary, and that piety and 
devotion but ill accord with reaſon and 
good ſenſe. By decrying the uſe and ne- 
ceſſity of good works, making the obedi- 
ence of Chriſt ſtand for the obedience of 
Chriſtians, and plaeing religion in faith 
and opinion, they relax the obligations of 
duty, flatter the finner with falſe hopes 
of pardon without reforming and amend- 
ing his life, put a maſk into the hands of 
hypocriſy, and open a door to licentiouſ- 
nels. By denying the power of choice 
and freedom of will to men, they help 
them to an excuſe for the worſt of crimes, 
and make God, as I ſaid, the author of 
fin, By afcribing all that 1s good in man, 
to the over-ruling and irrefiſtible power of 
God, they deſtroy the poſſibility of virtue, 
the idea of a ſtate of trial and probation, 
and of the juſtice of God m giltributing 
cards and puniſhments. 


Let us then be content with the plain 
practical way to happineſs and falvation, 
which reaſon and conſcience, in concur- 
rence with the law and the gaſpel, have 
ever prefcribed ; which 1s, by fearing God 
and keeping his commandments, by con- 
B b 2 forming 
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forming our lives to the rules and precepts 
of the goſpel, by being holy in all manner 
of converſation and godlineſs ; uſing thank. 
fully and religiouſly all the means of grace 
we enjoy, humbling ourſelves under 2 
| ſenſe of our unworthineſs, and of the ma. 
ny failings and imperfections in our beſt 
ſervices, imploring the grace of God's holy 
ſpirit to aſſiſt and ſanctify our endeavours, 
and relying at laſt on the merits of Chrif 
for acceptance, through whom we have re- 


ceived the atonement, and wait in hope if 
eternal life. 


In trying the ſpirits or judging of doc- 
trines, which pretend to derive from hes. 


ven, let us conſult the ſentiments of na- 
ture and the firſt dictates of conſcience, 
which God hath written in-our hearts, and 
therefore cannot deceive us. In interpre- 
ting ſcripture, let us take theſe: and th: 
light of reaſon along with us, and alloy 
no conſtructions of them that are not con- 
ſonant to theſe, and to the firſt principle 
of the oracles of God. Let us admit 10 
doctrine for divine, that is not conſiſtent 
with the moral character of God, and tht 

honour of all his attributes; his goodne 


juſtice, mercy, and truth, w hatever coc 
trim! 
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trines coincide with theſe, and with the 
plain precepts of the goſpel ; whatever 
doctrines give weight to the eternal laws 
of morality, to righteouſneſs, temperance, 
and univerſal charity, lead us to love God 
and goodneſs, and to do the will of our 
father which is in heaven ; theſe we may 
admit for true : they ſpeak the language, 
and - breathe the ſpirit of the goſpel. On 
the contrary, whatever doctrines diſpenſe 
with the practice, or may be applied to 
evade the force of the goſpel precepts ; 
whatever doctrines looſen the obligations 
of duty, ſpeak peace to the ſinner, or 
flatter him in his ſins; theſe cannot be of 
God, or of Chriſt, and are carefully to 
be avoided as dangerous ſnares to our 
conſciences. Let us ever interpret the 
more difficult paſſages of ſcripture by thoſe 
that are clear and evident, remembering 
that what is neceſſary to all, muſt be level 
to the capacities of all. Let us not wreſt 
theſe into articles of faith, or with this 
obſcure light in our hands, preſume to en- 
ter into the counſels and decrees of pro- 
vidence, and matters of ſpeculation which 
are too high for us. The ſecret things be- 
ing unto the Lord our God: but thoſe things 

7 ORR „ 
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gahich are reqealed, which are laid open to 
every underſtanding, theſe are. the thing; 
which: ; belong unto us and to our children for 
euer, that we may do all the words of this 
law.“ The myſteries of religion, as far 
as they are revealed. to us in the goſpel, 
the doctrine of redemption, and the great 
falvation wrought for us by Jeſus Chriſt, 
are myſteries of godlineſs; are deſigned ta 
raiſe our ideas 6 the. diving goodneſs and 
mercy, to excite our love and gratitude, 
and to engage all the generous affections 
of the heart in his ſervice; to give us a 
due ſenſe of our high calling in Chriſt 
Jeſus, of the dignity and 3 belong- 
ing to our chriſtian profeſſion, and of that 
eminence. in piety and virtye which they 
require. fram us. Theſe therefore we ſhould 
contemplate. with reverence, and give them 
their due influence. on our minds, till he 
love of God rule in eur hearts, and the love 
of Chriſt conferain us to all holy obedience, 
and to abound in every good word and work. 
When our faith is thus made perfect in 
| holineſs, when it has ſpiritualized our af- 
fockions, and raifed them from the things 


on earth to chung Or. when it has cap- 
tivated 


* Deut. xxix. 29. 


11 
tivated every thought into obedience, and 
made us ſtedfaſt and immovable in the 
work of the Lord, we may then hope to 
be accepted in the beloved, and through 
his merits to be received as good and 
faithful ſervants into the joy of our Lord. 
But till this good work is wrought or be- 
gun in us, our faith is vain, we are yet in 
our fins. Our faith in Chriſt, inſtead of 
juſtifying us, will aggravate our guilt, and 
increaſe our condemnation. In a word, 
let us imitate the life before we preſume to 
truſt in the merits of Chriſt, and bear 
ever in our minds that caution of the 
Apoſtle : Little children, let no man decei ve 
you : be that doeth righteouſneſs is righteous, 
even as he who fulfilled all righteouſneſs is. 
righteous, * 


* 1 John iii. 7. 
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MMO U are now called, my young 
- Y 8 friends, to perform a duty of 
X N great conſequence in the religi- 
WXXX3 ous life: and it is my deſire, as 


well as my duty, to aſſiſt you in preparing 
| for it. 


If you have read over the office of Con- 
firmation, in your Common Prayer Book, 
you have ſeen that the deſign of it is, on 
| your part, to renew and ratify the cove- 
nant that was made for you at your bap- 
tim ; and to take upon yourſelves that vow 
and promiſe which was then made in your 
name, It is called confirmation, from your 
then confirming what your God-fathers and 
God-mothers did for you, 


Cc 3 You 
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You are now become capable of thinking, 
and acting for yourſelves. And ſure the 


firſt thing you ought to think of, is, what 


you were brought into this world to do; 
what the will of God concerning you is; 
and what part you are to act, in order to 
ſecure his bleſſing and favour both here and 


hereafter. This 1s what religion teaches, 


and what you have been learning from your 
infancy. You are now to reflect ſeriouſly 
on the inſtructions you have received from 
your parents, maſters, and miniſters. And 
if you hearken to their advice, and reſolve 
to lead a godly and a chriſtian life, (as! 
hope all of you do,) you are here in thc 
moſt ſolemn manner to declare it, before 


God and his church, 


This then is a critical and important pe- 
riod of your life. The duty you are here 
called to, is to be done but once; and on 


the well-doing of it, very much depend: 


your whole happineſs, both in this life and 
the next. Let it then be well conſidered 


what you are now doing. You ars going to 


profeis yourſelves chi iſtians - to enter into 
a ſolemn covenant with the God that made 


you, the Lord of heaven and earth ; who 


bath 
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hath already called you into the kingdom 
| of his dear Son, into his church and family 
nere; and invites you to be partakers of his 
kingdom of glory hereafter: and to whom 
therefore you here offer and preſent your- 
ſelves, a living ſacrifice, holy and acceptable 
to him: devoting, from this time, all the 
powers of your mind and body to his ſer- 
vice, and promiſing that you will walk 
worthy of this holy vocation, and as be- 


cometh the goſpel of Chriſt. 


Conſider then, what it is to be a true 
chriſtian. It is to abſtain from every kind, 
from all appearance of evil; and to perfect 
| holineſs in the fear of God, It is to keep 
yourſelves unſpotted from the world, holy, 
ſober, chaſte, and undefiled; as members 
of Chriſt's myſtical body, and temples of 
the Holy Ghoſt. It is to be followers of 
Chriſt, as dear children; to take up his 
croſs; to reſiſt temptations; to endure af- 
flictions as good ſoldiers of Jeſus Chriſt; to 
renounce all worldly pleaſure, honour, and 
profit, when your duty calls to it; and to 
live, not like thoſe who have hope in this 
life only, but as travellers to a better coun- 
try, and whoſe treaſure, whoſe hope, and 
heritage, is in the kingdom of heaven. 
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life, and the foundation of all your hopes 
You accept with joy and thankfulneſs, the 


hands of your own counſel. Eternity is be- 
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All this is implied on your part, in thc 
act of confirmation. It is a folemn dedica. 
tion of yourſelves to God and virtue. 4; 
you were baptized into the chriſtian church, 
by the care of your parents, you now be. 
come members of it from knowledge and 
choice. You take Chriſt for your Lord and 
Maſter ; and his goſpel for the rule of your 


privileges conferred upon you at baptiſm, 
and the gracious terms of pardon, peace, 
and eternal life, which are held out to you 
in the goſpel. You beg the aſſiſtance of 
God's grace and Holy Spirit, to confirm and 
ſtrengthen your good reſolutions ; and pro- 
miſe, as you expect his mercy and favour, 
all holy obedience to his will in all things. 


This then, is a time for you to loo! 
around and conſider. You are now in the 


fore you, and it is left to your own choice 
whether to be happy or miſerable for ever. 
God hath given you the light of his goſp! 
to walk by; hath forewarned you what 
you are to hope and fear ; hath ſhewn you 
the dangers to which you are expoſed, 15 

the 
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the means to avoid them ; hath entered you 
carly in a courſe of piety and virtue ; hath 
given you already all things pertaining to 
life and godlineſs: and it will therefore be 
your own fault if you bring his curſe upon 
you and not a bleſſing. He hath this day 
ſet before you good and evil, life and death 
eternal; and whether of them liketh you 
jhall be given you. 


Do you then believe theſe things? J 
know that you believe them. Do you re- 
ſolve to keep God's holy commandments, 
and to walk in them all the days of your 
life? I know that you refolve to do this. 
I know that when you think on the great 
mercies which God hath beſtowed upon 
you; the great things which our Saviour 
Chriſt hath done and ſuffered for you ; your 
hearts burn within you, and you think that 
nothing will be able to feparate you from 
the love of God which is in Chriſt Jeſus. 
But alas, when you come to mix with the 
world, all theſe reſolutions will be apt to 
fail you. Qther cares and concerns will get 
poſſeſſion of your minds: and amidſt the 
noiſe and tumult, the labour and bufinefs, 
the pleaſures and amuſements of life, you 
will be yet apt to forget God that made, 


and 
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1 
and the Lord that bought you. You may, 
in the morning of lie receive the ſeed of 
the word with joy, and it may ſpring up 
and endure for a while ; but when the 
ſun 1s up, and temptations have gathered 
ſtrength, it may yet be ſcorched and wi- 
thered away. How many do we ſee who 
profeſs to believe all theſe great truths, and 
yet forget them in practice? How many, 
who were once in the ſame happy ſituation 


that you are in at preſent, have fallen from 


grace; and after they had known the way 
of righteouſneſs, and taſted the good word 
of God, and the powers of the world to 
come, haye yet turned away from the holy 
commandment delivered unto them ; and 


having begun in the ſpirit, have yet ended 
in the fleſh ! ! 


This is a ſad conſideration, and a melan- 
choly proof of the corruption and deceitful- 
neſs of the human heart. And this conſi- 
deration ſhould alarm your fears, and put 


you upon inquiring, by what means you 
may beſt increaſe your ſpiritual ſtrength, 


and fortify yourſelves againſt the tempta- 
tions that you are to encounter. And this 
45 the great buſineſs to which it is my 

prin- 
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principal deſign at preſent to direct your 
tzoughts and attention. 


Obſerve then, that good reſolutions are 


not enough to make you good men. It is 
not in your power to make yourſelves on a 
fadden, as good and as virtuous as you 


pleaſe. Good habits muſt be formed by 


labour and exerciſe. The art of living muſt 
DC acquired like every other uſeful art, with 
pains and induſtry, You muſt lay down 
ſome plan and courſe of life, ſome rules for 
the government of yourſelves ; for the im- 
provement of your virtue; and for guard- 
ing againſt ſin : and theſe muſt be invaria- 
bly obſerved, if you would preſerve your 
innocence, or deſerve the character or 
name of chriſtians. 


Many are the difficulties that you are to 
contend with, and the dangers that lie in 


your way. You are going into the world 


with little knowledge or experience of it, at 
an age when the mind is full of confidence, 
and of hopes that will certainly deceive 
you : when the paſſions are ſtrong, and your 
reaſon and judgment ſtill weak. You will 
ſee many bad examples before you, and ſome 
perhaps among thoſe whom you love and 
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eſteem; who, without deſigning any harm, 
may ſeduce you into fin, and bring you 
into the ſame condemnation with them. 
ſelves. You will ſee ſwearing, drunkenneſs 
and lewdneſs, but little diſcouraged ; and 
religion and piety but little countenanced, 
by the practice or converſation of men, 
Every condition and circumſtance of life, 
| will bring ſome temptation along with it, 
i Your table may become a ſnare, and your 
| wealth and health an occaſion of falling, 
And befides theſe temptations from with- 
out, you have much to fear within ; from 
your own weakneſs and the deceitfulneſs of 
your own hearts. Your ſenſes and appe- 
( tites may call for ſinful indulgences. Your 
rhoughts and imagination, if not carefully 
watched over, will themſelves become ſin- 
ful, by wandering in the fields of forbidden 
pleaſure. Luft and ſenſual pleaſure may 
inſtill a fweet poiſon into the mind, and 
lay all it's good reſolutions aſleep. Anger, 
pride, ambition, envy, will often be riſing 
in your breaſts. O let not theſe wicked 
ſpirits enter m and dwell there, 
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Thus beſet from without and diſarmed 
within, you will be in great danger of fall- 
ing. The horror you have conceived for 
ſin; 
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ſin, will be apt ſoon to wear off; your love 


of God and goodneſs to wax cold; and 
your good reſolutions to deſert you, and 
diſappear like the morning cloud, and as 
the early dew that paſſeth away. 


But be not diſcouraged by theſe difficul- 


ties, nor let your hearts be troubled. Fear 
not, little flock; it is your Father's good 
pleaſure to give you the kingdom. It is his 
gracious deſign to bring many ſons unto 
glory: and if you be not wanting to your- 
ſelves, none ſhall pluck you out of his 
hands. His religion which teaches your 
duty, will enable you to perform it. The 
goſpel is a compleat rule of life. It not 


only enjoins you to be holy in all manner 


of converſation and godlineſs, but admini- 
ſters every needful help and inſtruction, to 
make you perfect and thoroughly furniſhed 
unto all good works. The precepts it deli- 


vers, have ſuch a commanding force and 


beauty in them, and carry ſuch conviction 
into the mind; the character it preſcribes 
as a model for your imitation, is ſo amiable, 
ſo excellent and godlike; the exhortations 
it addreſſes to your love and gratitude, and 
to all the generous paſſions of the heart, 
are ſo affectionate and perſuaſive ; the mo- 
tives 
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tives it propoſes to your hopes and fears, 
ſo great and alarming; ſo glorious and 
tremendous; ſo far more exceeding all that 
we can in thought or imagination con- 
ceive; that nothing will be able to ſhake 
your virtue, while you keep theſe in view, 
or preſerve the impreſſion of them freſh in 
1 your minds. 
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And for this, religion hath likewiſe pro- 
vided, in the ſpiritual exerciſes and ſacred 
ordinances, which it has appointed. The 
miniitry of the word and ſacraments in the 
church and congregation of the ſaints ; the 
obſervation of the ſabbath, as a day of ho- 
6 ly reſt unto the Lord; the aſſembling of 
|; ourſelves together, to commemorate the 
| gracious acts of the Lord, and to ſhew 
forth all his praiſe ; theſe are ſo many op- 
portunities put into your hands of growing 
in grace, and in the knowledge and pro: 
tice of all that is good. 


Prayer is itſelf not only an indiſpenſable 
duty incumbent upon all intelligent depen- 
dent beings, and eſpecially becoming fallen 
and ſinful creatures; but is likewiſe a call 
to every other duty ; a daily monitor to us, 
of the 1 and neceſſity of a holy 
life. 


I 

life, It is not only a call to duty, but a 
formal acknowledgment of our obligations, 
and a repeated vow and promiſe to perform 
it. You cannot confeſs your paſt ſins to 
God without renouncing them for the fu- 
ture; you cannot conſiſtently pray that he 
would not lead you into temptation, with- 
out reſolving to avoid and flee from it. 
When you aſk forgiveneſs in the Lord's 
Prayer, you ſolemnly engage to forgive 
every one his treſpaſſes againſt you. Thus 
every prayer, if you attend to it, is a leſſon 
of duty; and is farther, a powerful aſſiſt- 
ance in the performance of it. By ſetting 
God before you, and carrying your thoughts 
into the other world, it will raiſe your af- 
fections above the things of this. By bring- 
ing every ſin you have committed, and 
every duty you have neglected, before your 
eyes; it will warn you where your weak- 
neſs and danger lies, and how beſt to 
guard yourſelves for the future. But be- 
ſides all this, it is the certain and appointed 
means of bringing God's bleſſing and aſſiſt- 
ance, to ſtrengthen your weak endeavours, 

and to ſupport and comfort you in all the 
ſeverer trials of virtue. If ye being evil, 

faith our bleſſed Lord, give good gifts 


unto 


t 
unto your children, how much more ſhall 
your heavenly Father give the holy ſpirit 


to them that aſk him. 


The Sabbath is made a day of reſt from 
all your labours, not only that you may 
attend upon the Lord without diſtraction, 
but for your improvement in virtue and 
holineſs of life; to give you leiſure, and 
to make it a duty in you, to reflect on 
your ſpiritual concerns; to think on the 
motives and obligations to duty, and to 
apply theſe to your own circumſtances and 
perſons. The publick duty of the day, 
which you are religiouſly bound to attend, 
will not fail to bring all theſe to your 


thoughts, and will be the moſt powerful 


means to imprint a ſenſe of them deeply 
and ſtrongly on the mind. But beſides 
this, it will be pious and prudent to allot 
a part of the remaining day to retirement 
and the cloſet; to examine the ſtate of 
your minds; what your true character is, 


with reſpect to God and Religion ; and 


what progreſs you have made, or whether 


you have gone back in the ways of virtue. 


This will ſtrengthen and confirm your good 


_ reſolutions, and have the happieſt influence 


on your lite and practice. 
In 
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In the holy communion, which it will 
be your duty henceforward to attend, the 
great doctrines and motives of religion are 
again brought, in all their force and in- 
fluence, before you. The love of God to 
mankind, in ſending his Son into the 
world, that all who believe and obey him 
ſhould have eternal life; the life and ex- 
ample, the ſufferings and death of our 
bleſſed Lord, as they are here repreſented 


to your thoughts, will, if devoutly con- 


templated, raiſe in you every ſentiment of 
love and duty to God your redeemer and 
ſanctifier, as well as your creator and pre- 
ſerver; will fill you with a hatred and ab- 
horrence of ſin; will ſtrengthen your faith 
and hope, and every virtuous and religious 
principle within you. The commemorati- 
on of Chriſt, our Lord and lawgiver, our 
mediator and interceſſor, under whatever 


character or relation we repreſent him to 


ourſelves, carries in it ſome affecting mo- 


tive, and is a powerful call to repentance, 


amendment and holineſs of life. 


Thus religion trains up her ſons, by ex- 
erciſe and diligence, to wiſdom and virtue. 
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19 
The ordinances it enjoins, are a ſpiritual 


diſcipline, intended for the perfecting of 
the ſaints, and the edifying of the body of 


Chriſt: and which will not fail, if devout- 


ly attended, to lead you on from ſtrength 
to ſtrength, until Chriſt, — until the chriſ- 
tian life and temper be formed in you. 


Let me then perſuade you, to make the 


beſt uſe of thefe means of grace, and to be 


punctual in the obſervance of all your reli- 
gious duties: and to apply them, as they 
are deſigned, to your ſpiritual improvement 
in piety and every other virtue. Let every 
morning and evening be witneſs to the of- 
fering up, in your prayers and praiſes, your 
whole heart and affections to God. Let 
nothing tempt you to profane his ſabbath, 
or to abſent yourſelves from the publick 
ſervice of the church: and be ſure to de- 
dicate ſome part of this day, to the com- 


muning with your own heart in private, 


there to review your paſt conduct, and to 
arm yourſelves with freſh refolutions to 
reform what has been amiſs, and to ſupply 


every thing that has been defective in it. 


Be prepared with due ſolemnity, when you 


approach the table of the Lord, to offer 
and 
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and preſent yourſelves, your ſouls and bo- 
dies, to be a reaſonable, holy, and lively 
| ſacrifice unto God. Encourage every ſen- 
timent of holy love and gratitude, that 
will then ariſe within you. And when you 
ſtand in the congregation amongſt your 
brethren, whom God hath made your com- 
panions through this journey of life ; with 
whom you are united, as one body, in 
breaking the ſame bread of life, and drink- 
ing the ſame ſpiritual cup; let every kind 
affection of charity and brotherly love take - 
deep root, and prevail and rule in your 
hearts. 


And let not theſe duties be thought a 
| hard or unreaſonable ſervice. Experience 
will ſoon convince you, that they are eaſy 
and delightful in practice: and they will 
help to make every other duty eaſy and de- 
lightful. But if you reſolve upon a life of 
virtue, you mult reſolve to uſe the means 
that are neceſſary to attain it. If you would 
arrive at chriſtian perfection, you muſt 
build upon chriſtian principles, and go the 
way to it which chriſtianity directs. If 
you chuſe the Lord for your God, and ex- 
pect heaven for your reward, you muſt uſe 
; D d 2 all 
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al} diligence to work out your ſalvation, 
and to make your calling and election ſure. 
You muſt indeed be prepared to ſacrifice 
every thing to your duty, to ſubmit every 
paffion and appetite, the love of pleaſure, 
the fear of pain, and every motion of ſelf. 
love, to reaſon and conſcience. But, even 
the greateſt of theſe difficulties, to minds 
well formed and diſciplined, will appear 


little, and will be more than balanced by the 


pleaſantneſs and peace, which ever attend 
the ways of wiſdom and virtue. You will 
rejoice, if called to it, to ſuffer troubles 
and perſecution, and thro' tribulation to 
enter into the kingdom of heaven. 


But in the ordinary courſe of things, a 
little care and attention in the early part of 
life will make the yoke of religion always 
eaſy, and it's burden always light. God 


hath formed our minds for virtue'; hath 


made us naturally to love and reverence it. 
The firſt commiſſion of fin is always a vio- 
lence offered: to our reaſon and conſcience. 
And ſhame and remorſe are the certain 
conſequences attending it. If therefore we 
are careful to guard our innocence for a 
time, and cheriſh theſe ſeeds of virtue, our 
good diſpofitions will grow into _ ; 

the 
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the principles of religion will become per- 
manent, and rooted in the mind; our 
faith and truſt in God will be ever awake 
and active in our breaſts, ready to oppoſe 
to every temptation, and to give us the 
victory over the world. It is indeed to our 
own {loth and careleſſneſs that the tempta- 
tions of the world owe moſt of their force 
and influence ; and the greateit difficulties 
of virtue are generally of our own making. 
We ſuffer bad habits to grow up and get 
ſtrength within us, and it is then difficult 
to reduce and conquer them. Our appe- 
tites and paſhons become inflamed and for- 
tified by ſinful indulgences, and then all 
our reaſon and reſolution will be ſcarce ſuf- 
ficient to reſtrain them, 


It is therefore of unſpeakable conſequence 
to guard the firſt years of your life from 
danger, till virtue has got the full poſſeſſi- 
on, and eſtabliſhed it's empire over the 
neart, And this will make the reſt of your 
duty a pleaſure, and give joy and gladneſs 
to all your future days. For godlineſs hath 
the promiſe of the life that now is, as well 
as of that which is to come. God is not a 
hard taſk-maſter, requiring unneceſſary ſe- 
7 = Bob verities 
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| verities at our hand. His laws are wiſdom 
and goodneſs ; enjoining nothing but what 
is reaſonable and excellent, and ornamental 
to our nature ; nothing but what is good 
both for ourſelves and others: nothing but 
what prudence and attention will make 
eaſy, and cuſtom delightful in Practice: 
which will ſecure us the approbation of 
our own hearts, and the love and eſteem 
of the world about us; will bring down 

the bleſſing of God and his grace, to aſſiſt 
and ſupport us here, and fit us for his 
kingdom of glory hereafter. On the other 
hand, if we deſert the ſervice of God, his 
wy and bleſſing will be withdrawn from 
All the joys of religion will forſake 
ih and guilt and anxiety ſucceed in their 
room. We {hall forfeit all the purer plea- 
ſures of the mind, and gain only, in ex- 
change for them, ſuch as degrade and de- 
baſe our nature; ſuch as bring ſhame and 
regret, pollution and defilement along with 
them, and leave a fearful ener of 

judgment behind them. 


Be perſuaded then, and reſolved, to re- 
member your creator in the days of your 
youth. Let the beſt of your days, the 
flower 


1 


flower of your age, and the firſt fruits of 
your life, be God's: and this will be an 
offering, the moſt worthy of him, and the 
moſt. pleafing 1 in his fight. Remember, that 
God is the Being with whom you have 


to do; that with him alone you are to 


account, and with him muſt certainly 
account for all your actions; for every 
ſecret thing, whether it be good, or whe- 
ther it be evil. Remember, that you- are 
not born for a day, but for eternity ; that 
this life is only your preparation for ano- 
ther, and that the more you do, and ſuf- 
fer here for righteouſneſs ſake, the greater 
will be your reward hereafter, Laſtly, re- 
member that for all the privileges, bleſſings 
and aſſiſtances you have received from hea- 


ven, higher improvements in virtue will be 


expected from you. If after all the vows 
and reſolutions you have made, you yet fall 


from duty; the guilt of every ſin will be 


increaſed, and it will be more difficult here- 


after, to renew yourſelves again unto re- 


pentance. If you ever draw back from the 
ſervice of God, his ſoul will have no plea- 
ſure in you. And therefore, let me take 
my leave of you, with the ſolemn bene- 
fiction and religious admonition, which 
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David left as his laſt advice to his ſon 
Solomon: And now, my ſon, know thou 

the God of thy fathers, and ſerve him with 
a perfect heart, and with a willing mind: 
for the Lord ſearcheth all hearts, and 
underſtandeth all the imaginations of the 
thoughts; if thou ſeek him, he will be 
found of thee; but if thou for ſake him, 
he will caſt cher off for ever.” 
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YOUNG PERSONS. 


Bow my knees before the God and 
Father of my Lord Jeſus Chriſt, in a 


thankful ſenſe of his grace and mercy, in 


calling me to be a member of his ſpiritual 


kingdom on earth; and bleſſing me with 


the hopes of his eternal kingdom in hea- 
ven. O that I may live worthy of this 
holy vocation wherewith I am called, of 
theſe immortal hopes which are placed 
before me. : 


Thou knoweſt, Lord, the very ſecrets of 
my heart, and with what ſincerity, ardour, 
and true devotion, I offer up theſe thoughts 
unto thee. May thy grace and holy ſpi- 
rit be ever preſent with me to ſtabliſh, 
{trengthen, ſettle, theſe reſolutions within 
me. And let not thine abundant goodneſs 
be 
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ſacred ordinances, that by a conſtant at- 


nion of thy church, my thoughts and 
affections may be raifed from earthly to 
heavenly objects; that my conſcience may 


it may be my higheſt pleaſure to pleaſe 
thee; my firſt and daily cafe never to of- 


imagination of the thoughts of the heart 
of thy ſervant, and aka "yl heart unto 
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be loſt or beſtowed i in vain upon me: for 
then better had it been that I had never 
known the goſpel of thy Son. O let me 
anſwer thy loving kindneſs and mercy, by 
a life of holineſs, purity, and fervent cha. 
tity; and by a perfect reſignation of my. 
ſelf and all that is within me, to thy holy 
will in all things. Let me be ever mind- 
ful of thy covenant, and of the vows which 
I have made to ſerve and obey thee, 1 
have ſworn, and I will perform it, to keep 
thy righteous judgments. May thy fab- 
baths be my delight ; and bleſs to me thy 


tendance on the offices and holy commu- 


be awake to every call of duty; and that 


fend thee. 


O Lord God, Pers! this 0 ever in the 


" thee Amen. 


A MORM- 
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. 
A MORNING PRAYER. 


LORD, to whom I owe my life and 
every corafort of it, I moſt humbly 


pray that I may live always mindful of my 


dependence upon thee, and the mercies I 
have received from thee. May I confider 


that no action, word or thought of mine is 


unknown to thee; and therefore be at all 
times careful to think, to ſpeak, and to do 
what is right. As I hope to be eternally 
happy, O let me ſeriouſly attend to thoſe 
duties which muſt quality me for being fo. 
Grant that I may keep it always uppermoſt 
in my thoughts, that thy favour is only to 
de obtained by the holineſs of my life, and 
by doing in it all the good in my power. 
Let it be ever in my heart to do all kind 
offices, and to promote peace and happi- 

neſs among my neighbours. May I be true 
and faithful to all my engagements ; eſpeci- 
ally to the promiſes and vows of obedience 
which I have made to thee — to govern my 
paſſions — to correct in myſelf every VICIOUS 


inclination — to keep my body in tempe- 
rance, ſoberneſs and chaſtity — to be trug 


and Juſt i in all my dealings — and to do 
unta 
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unto others what I ſhould, in their caſe 
expect them to do unto me. Give me health 
and ſtrength chearfully to go through the 
duties of my calling. Bleſs the labour of 
my hands, and accept of my honeſt indu{. 
try, as a part of the duty I owe to thee, as 
well as to my family and country. Let no 


| temptations of pleaſure or of profit rob me 


of my honeſty and virtue. In thy favour 
and the hope of thy eternal mercy I ſhall 
be happy in whatever. ſtation of life thou 
art pleaſed to place me. Let this hope be 
my comfort, my refuge and ſupport in all 
circumſtances ; ; thro' Jeſus Chriſt our Lord; 
in whoſe name and words, I pray for all 
mankind ; Our Father, &c. 


W e e 0 e ex xe 0 
An EVENING PRAYER. 


LORD, 3 haſt preſerved me thi; 
day, I bleſs thee for thus continuing 


thy care of, and goodneſs to me. Grant 


that I may ſhew my thankfulneſs, by my 
ſincere endeavours fo perform thy will in 
all things. I moſt humbly beg forgivencls 


of every fin that I have committed; and 
it 1s likem iſe my moſt earneſt prayer that 72 


may 
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may never ſo dangerouſly deceive myſelf, as 
to think thou wilt forgive my fins, if I do 
not forſake them. Let 1t be my firmeſt be- 
lief that nothing can recommend me to thy 
favour, if I do not lead an holy and uſeful 
life ; and that when I allow myſelf in any 
kind of guilt, even my prayers will be an 


live, as always in thy preſence : and ſince 
all my actions and thoughts are known to 
thee, let me neither in deed or will be 
guily of any thing that can diſpleaſe thee. 

Enable me to improve in virtue and good- 
neſs; to correct in myſelf every bad habit, 

and to reſiſt every vicious inclination. May 
nothing diſturb my reſt this night. Vouch- 
ſafe me ſuch refreſhing ſleep, as may fit me 
for the duties of the following day. Thou 
alone knoweſt how near my death may be; 
and as every day brings me nearer to it, 
grant that I may become every day fitter 
for it. Proſper all who have done me good; 
| pardon all who have deſigned me evil: and 
grant that we may at laſt meet in peace 
and love in thy everlaſting kingdom, thro' 
Jeſus Chriſt our Lord and Saviour; in 
whoſe name and words I farther pray: Our 
Father, &c. 


1 


abomination to thee. Give me grace ſo to 
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i | A PARAPHRASE upon the 
fl 

i LORD PRAYER; 

[| To be uſed in a F amily or in Private. 

| | 

| " TERNAL Father, of whom the 
i} whole Family in Heaven and Earth 
8 is named, dermit us among thy children, 


to approach the throne of thy grace; to 
commit ourſelves to thy protection; and 
to reſign all our cares and intereſts into the 
hands of thy fatherly providence : may all 
thy creatures, whom thou haſt made capa- 
ble of worſhipping and ſerving thee, adore 
with reverence thy infinite perfections; and 
conſecrate all the powers and faculties of 


| their nature to thy ſervice, Grant that all 
„ mankind may come to the knowledge of 
M thy true religion; that the kingdom of 
1 Chriſt may be extended over all the earth; 
i and the eternal laws of piety, charity and 
4 temperance, be eſtabliſned throughout the 
| whole world. Grant that all who profeſs 
5 this thy true religion, may live in perfe:i 
'Þ obedience to it's laws : : and as thou haſt 
. given 
5 
1 : Ii 
1 | 
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wen us to aſpire to heaven for our re- 
ward, let us make every heavenly virtue 
our aim ; and endeavour after that perfec- 
tion which thou haſt made our model. We 
acknowledge in all things our dependence 
upon thee, and that every moment we ſub- 
fiſt by thy bounty. Let thy good provi- 
dence, which hath hitherto preſerved us, 

be ſtill our guide and ſupport, ſupplying us 
with all things that are needful for us; that 
we may paſs through this life without anxi- 
ety, and employ all our cares in preparing 
for a better. Let a ſenſe of our own infir- 
mities, and of that mercy and compaſſion 
which we want and implore at thy hands, 
inſpire us with meekneſs and humility, and 
with tenderneſs and compaſſion for the in- 
firmities of each other : and pardon, we be- 
ſeech thee, the many ſins we have commit- 
ted, the many neglects of our duty towards 
thee; as we from our hearts forgive thoſe 
that have injured or offended againſt us. 
And aſſiſt us by thy grace, againſt all fu- 
twe temptations, whether of the world, the 
fleſh, or the devil. Let no vain confidence 
in our own ſtrength, tempt us to neglect 
thoſe means which thou haſt appointed to 
guard and ſtrengthen our virtue. Let not 


our paſt miquities provoke thee to withdraw 
thy 
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thy holy ſpirit from us: but let thy pro- 
vidence work together with us, that b) 
watchfulneſs and prayer, and the duties of 
religion, we may keep ourſelves true to th 
ſervice, and from falling under the domi- 
nion of ſin and ſatan : Thou that art the 
ſovereign diſpoſer of all events, and whoſe 
kingdom ruleth over all ; from whoſe pow. 
er all things have their beginning, and in 
whoſe glory all things end. Amen. 


WOE) 


THE END. 


| 


N. B. A ſmall Edition of this Tra& is printed in 
12mo. Price 2d, or 12s. a hundred. EN 
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